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Russian Cotton Use of Canned Foods Increases Ruling on Veterans’ Radio Described | Record Expansion 


; | Double Pay : ht 
To Compete With As New Standards Are Enforced “01 * €Y °°88™ As New A 
American Crop Public Said to Be Responding to More Rigid 


Carl Williams of Farm Board 
Sees Threat to Exports in 
Intention to Increase Acre- 


age 80 Per Cent 


More Grain Sowing | 
Proposed by Soviet 


Campaign for Larger Plant- 
ings Hampered by Lack of 
Equipment, According to 
Agriculture Department 


Soviet Russia's reported intention to 
increase by 80 per cent its cotton pro- 
duction this year means probably that 
Russia will be eliminated as a market for 
cotton of the United States and constitutes 
a threat to United States markets for 
cotton in other foreign countries, Carl 
Williams, 2 Federal Farm Board member 
representing cotton growers, stated orally 
“Coton is by far the leading agricultural 
export of the United States, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

Seeks More Grain Acreage 


Although hampered by a lack of ani- 
mal power, tractors and equipment, the 
Soviet government is making more stren- 
uous efforts than ever before to succeed 
in the Spring grain sowing campaign In 
order to make up for the failure to at- 
tain the expected increase of 10,000,000 
acres in Fall plantings, the Department 
of Agriculture states. 

Amounts of grain procured by Soviet 
Russia this year will be much larger than 
those last year, although this season's 
campaign probably will not be 100 per, 
cent successful, according to the Depart- 
ment. 

Other Markets Threatened 


Russia, says Mr. Williams of the Farm 
Board, not only is threatening American 
markets for cotton, but also is threaten- 
ing to capture, as Soviet production in- 
creases, the foreign markets of the 
United States for lumber and oil, as well 
as wheat. 

The following information 
given orally by Mr. Williams: 


also was 


Russia formerly took an average of about 


350,000 bales of United States cotton a 
vear, and has taken as high as 600,000 
bales. This year, however, she is export- | 
ing about 160,000 bales and is importing | 
less than that amount, and her exports 
are being offered on the Liverpool market | 
at one-half cent a pound less than the | 
price of American cotton. With the con- | 
templated increase in production in Rus- 
sia, that country will be able to supply all 
of its own requirements and to invade 
the world markets in a more extensive 
way. 
Expect More Consumption 

There is some hope that an expected in- | 
crease in consumption of cotton within 
Russia will take care of some of the 
added production so that not all of it will | 
be thrown on the world markets. | 

The Farm Board believes there will be 
a reduction in cotton acreage in the} 
United States this year, and feels that it 
will be well rewarded for its efforts to 
reduce production. No immediate rise in 
prices is looked for, but it is expected the 


| ing off 
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Treasury to Handle 
War Thrift Stamps 


Post Office to Abandon Free 


Service After June 30 | 

Announcement that the Post Office De- 
partment will not handle as free mat- 
ter any war savings stamps, war savings 
certificates, thrift stamps, or treasury sav- 
ings stamps, after June 30, 1931, was made 
April 10 by F. A. Tilton, the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. Tilton stated orally that the rea- 
son for the issuance of this order at pres-| 
ent is because the Department agreed with 
the Treasury Department that it would 
be best if the records could be taken over 
by the Treasury in clearing up the re- 
mainder of this work. 

Treasury Department records show that 
there are about $4,500,000 worth of these! 
certificates and stamps outstanding. | 

Heretofore, according to the information 
made available by Mr. Tilton, and up to 
June 30, 1931, the postmasters have been 
instructed to accept and transmit to aq 
Treasury Department without cost to the | 
owner any of these securities presented 
at any post office. 

The full text of the order issued by Mr.! 
Tilton April 8 follows: 

Persons who hold any way _ savings 
stamps, Treasury savings stamps, or thrift 
stamps, whether such stamps are affixed 
to a war savings certificate of the proper 
series, a Treasury savings card or a thrift 
card, or whether such stamps are loose, 
and unaffixed to certificates or cards, are} 
urged to present them at once to the loca) | 
post office for transmission to the Depart- | 
ment, as postmasters at all post offices 
are authorized until the close of business 
June 30, 1931, to accept such stamps from 
any individual with proof of ownership 
and transmit the stamps, without cost to 
the owner, by official registered mail to 
the Department for redemption. 

Postmasters and postal employes are} 
also authorized until the close of business 
June 30, 1931, to assist the holders of these 
stamps in preparing any documentary evi- 
dence that may be required under regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department for re- 
demption of the stamps without cost to 
the owners and holders of such stamps. 

After the close of business June 30, 1931, 
no war savings certificates, war savings 
stamps, Treasury savings stamps, or thrift 
stamps, or papers in connection with the 
redemption of any such securities will be| 
accepted by a postmaster for transmission 
to the Department as free matter. Any 
persons holding war savings stamps, war 
savings certificates, thrift stamps, or 
Treasury savings stamps, and who desire | 
to redeem them after June 30, 1931, wil] 
be required to mail such securities to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Division of 
Loans and Currency, Washington, D. C., 
at their own risk and expense. 


Restrictions by Increasin g Its Purchases 


By Dr. P. D. Dunbar 


Assistant Chief, Food, Drug and Insecticide 


—— decades ago—before the pas- 
sage of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act+-when the housewife donned her poke 
bonnet and went to the store for, let us 
say, a can of tomatoes, she was entering 
into a deal that had some of the marks 
of the long chance. She asked for whai 
she wanted and she put her money down 
in good faith. Maybe she got what she 
wanted—maybe she did not. 

I am afraid that I cannot say the whole 
canning trade in those days was notable 
for the quality of the foods it was putting 
out. And this sad state of affairs was 
not limited to tomatoes. There was at 
least a popular feeling that buying almost 
any kind of canned food, then, was an 
interesting diversion for people who also 
liked to try to beat the shell game at the 
county fair. In too many instances this 
feeling was well founded. 


But, in 24 years’ enforcement of the 


a 


Bay State to Dichand 
Emergency Board 
On Unemployment 


Chairman Asserts His Belief 
That Local Committees in 
Massachusetts Have Situa- 
tion Under Control 


. 
Boston, Mass., April 10. 

The Massachusetts Emergency Commit- 
tee on Unemployment has announced that 
it will conclude its work on April 15 as 
a result of the improvement in the em- 
ployment situation. 

The announcement was made by the 
chairman of the committee, James J. 
Phelan, who stated that the work still 
to be done will be performed by the State 
Department of Labor and Industries and 
local committees in the cities and towns. 

Acted as Central Agency 

The committee was created about six 
months ago by Governor Frank G. Allen 
and since that time has brought about 
the organization of local committees in 
225 communities throughout the State, 
Mr. Phelan stated; acting as a central 
agency in suggesting means of creating 
jobs and otherwise helping the cities and 
towns with their problems of unemploy- 


| ment. 


“Since early in the year,” Mr. Phelan’s 
statement said, “a marked improvement 
in the employment situation 


unquestionably being reduced faster than 


was the case in January and Februafy. | 
This applies especially to our New Eng- | 


land States, although the improvement to 
which I refer is also largely countrywide 
Purposes Accomplished 


“This step is being taken not because 
we believe employment has yet returned 
to normal, but because the purposes for 
which the Committee was created have 
been accomplished. During the past 
weeks there has been such a marked fall- 
in the number of inquiries and 


requests for assistance at the offices of 


| the State Committee that it is apparent 
| local unemployment committees have their 


situation under control. This is indeed 
gratifying because it indicates that once 
more the citizens of our Commonwealth 
have faced and dealt with a most trying 
emergency. 

“When the Committee was organized 
and throughout its existence it sought to 
accomplish three objects First, to see 


to it that there would be no necessity for | 


the setting up of soup kitchens in Mas- 
sachusetts, as had been done elsewhere. 
Second, that as many jobs as possible be 
created, either permanent ones or tempo- 
rary ones, so that people would not be 
forced to ask for charity in order to se- 
cure the bare necessities of life. Third, 
to drive from the hearts of those em- 
ployed and able to ~pend money the fear 


{of the future which would cause them to 


refrain from spending money for the or- 
dinary needs of life and thus reduce de- 
mand for goods, with consequent increases 
in the number of unemployed. Thesc 
purposes have been accomplished and so 
with the functioning still of the local 
committees there is no further need for 
the continuance of the Massachusetts com- 
mittee.” 
Progress in New York 
New York, April, 10. 
Progress has been made tn New York 
State in relieving the unemployment sit- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


| The canners, 


has been | 
|made and the number of unemployed is 


Administration, Department of Agriculture 


netional pure food law, a change has come | 


about. An amazing change for the better 
in the quality of canned foods on the 
American market. And the public, long- 
suffering, it is true, but highly appreciative 
of a good turn, has fallen to and bought 
more and more of these foods that come 
in cans. The Food and Drugs Act speci- 


fies that foods be unadulterated, whole- | 


some, and honestly labeled. The canning 
indusiry as a whole has supported this 
law admirably. The law has helped the 
public. The law has encouraged ethical 
and profitable business. 


Deficiency Corrected 

There was a loophote, nowever, in the 
Food and Drugs Act in so far as canned 
foods are concerned. That. loophole has 
now been plugged through the enactment 
of an amendment to the law, the so-called 
canners’ bill. The President signed the 
bill that amended the pure food law July 
8 last. And the canning industry itself 
was the power that put that bill through. 
not satisfied with existing 
standards for canned foods, fought for a 
bill that imposes more rigid restrictions 
upon themselves. It is not going to lighten 


the task of the Federal Food and Drug) 


Administration to have to take up the 
burden imposed by this amendment. But 
that task will be carried on, as effectively 
as personnel and working funds will 
permit. 


New Measure Commended 


I believe that enforcement of the can- 
ners’ bill will do the consumer and honest 
business a lot of good. This new measure 
is going to make it much harder for the 
purchaser of canned foods not to get her 
money's worth. That will mean that more 
buyers will get tbeir full money’s worth. 
How? Well, suppos@ we go back to toma- 
toes. 

You go to the store and ask for a can. 
If you are one of the many who buy with 
discrimination—one of those who read 
labels—who accept no substitutes for what 
you really want—the chances are that you 
will get just about what you ask for and 
pay for. 
canned tomatoes. Some cans contain bet- 
ter tomatoes than others. They may all 
be wholesome and good to eat. But some 
are better than others—and the buyer has 


[Continued on 


State Action Awaited 
On Oil Conservation 


Page 4, Column 7.) 


Federal Activity Depends on 
Interstate Agreement, 
Says Secretary Wilbur 


The oil States must be the active fac- 
tors in putting into effect 
mendations of the Oil States’ Advisory 
Committee approved by the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board at the hearing April 
9, Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur pointed 
out in a letter April 10 to the Governors 
of the 10 States comprising the com- 
mittee. 

Declaring that the program submitted 
is “constructive,” Mr. Wilbur restated the 
three recommendations, assured the con- 
tinuation of the Voluntary Committee on 
Economics in making periodical examina- 
tions and formulating national and re- 
gional forecasts of oil supply and demand. 
then explained the major points involved 
in the uniform State conservation laws 
Suggested by the Board, which should be 
embodied in an interstate agreement. 

Demand and Supply Report 

Secretary Wilbur also announced that 
the final report of the voluntary commit- 
tee on economics to the Federal Oil Con- 
servation “Board, forecasting regional de- 
mand and supply of oil and refined prod- 
ucts throughout the United States for the 
period from April 1 to Sept. 30 would be 
released for publication April 15. 
| A preliminary progress report was sub- 
}mitted to the Board on the occasion of 
}its meeting with the Oil States Advisory 
Committee on April 9. The figures on 
withdrawals from storage, which must be 
deducted from these preliminary figures 
before the estimated required production 
from the various States may be calculated, 
have not yet been submitted. 

The letter which was made public by 
the Department of the Interior April 10 
follows in full text: 

My dear Governor: The Oil States’ Ad- 
visory Committee — including representa- 
tives of the governors of the States of 
Oklahoma, California, Texas, Louisiana. 
New Mexico, Kansas, Wyoming, Ohio, Col- 
orado, and Arkansas—under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Cicero I. Murray, of Okla- 
homa, presented to the Federal Oil Con- 
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PRISONERS IN NEW. YORK GIVEN 


COMMUTATION FOR GOOD CONDUCT 


Baumes Law Is Amended to'Restore ‘Compensation Time’ 
Not to Exceed Five Days a Month 


Atpany, N. Y., April 10. 

BILL amending the Baumes law of 

+~% 1926 by restoring “compensation 
time” for all prisoners, whether under 
definite or indeterminate sentence, a 
feature of the law to which prison au- 
thorities have objected, was signed to- 
day by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Information relative to the new law 
was made available at the Governor's 
office as follows 

The new law restores “compensation 
time” for all prisoners, whether under 
definite or indeterminate sentence. It 
provides that any prisoner “may earn 
fo: himself by good conduct and by effi- 
cient and willing performance of his 
duties” a diminution of his sentence 
which is not to exceed five days for 
each month of his minimum term or of 
his definite sentence. 

The effect of the }aw is to give pris- 
oners on indeterminate sentence the 
Same privilege of earning by good con- 
duct two months off on each year's sen- 


tence as :s enjoyed by prisoners having 
fixed sentences. It will shorten by that 
much the time which must elapse be- 
fore they are eligible for parole. 


The provisions of the new law are re- 
troactive as to prisoners received since 
July 1, 1926, when the Baumes law be- 
came effective. \All such prisoners will 
be credited with the compensation al- 
lowance, from which will be deducted 
any forfeitures standing against them, 
but these credits are not to permit the 
release of any prisoner before July 1 
of this year, when the new law becomes 
effective. 

The compensation time provided in the 
new law may be forfeited because of 
bad conduct. 

The bill has been strongly supported 
by Dr. Walter N. Thayer, Commissioner 
of Correction. He favored a larger com- 
pensation allowance than the Legislature 
finally granted. As introduced, the bill 


2 
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But there are many kinds of | 


the recom- | 


Problem of Compensation for 
Employes of the Veterans’ 
Bureau at Issue 


2 whole problem of disability com- 
pensation for veterans who are re- 
ceiving salaries from the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau will be laid before Congress at its 
next session for any action it may see 
fit to take, it was stated orally April 10 
on behalf of Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 


Gen. Hines has asked the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell, for an in- 
terpretation of certain questions relative 
to the emergency officers’ retirement 
law, but the nature of these questions 
is not being made public. The Attor- 
ney General’s opinion will doubtless be 
made available when received, it was 
stated. 


Nation-wide Program 
Of Child Health Work 


Is Being Formulated 


Eighteen States Now Have 
Committees to Carry Out 
Recommendations of the 
White House Conference 


Eighteen States have set up child health 
conference committees to-carry out the 
recommendations of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, it was announced orally on behalf 


of the Conference at the Department of 
the Interior April 10. 

Many counties and cities are in process 
of organization and it is believed that in 
a short time the entire Nation shall have 
set in motion a vigorous campaign that 
will correct the defects of the children 
and promote their welfare, it was asserted. 
Additional information made _ available 
follows: 


State Conferences Planned 


Health and Protection brought to Wash- 
ington in November, 1930, a delegation of 
3,000 persons who presented findings em- 
bracing research of more than a year 
and one-half. These results were sup- 
| plemented by a conference of the medical 
section during February. 

It was agreed by the delegates to dis- 
seminate the facts at once. Where feasi- 
| ble, a S¥ate conference was recommended, 
if possible at the call of the Governor, 
and including all groups interested in 
child welfare. 

Many States have organized and held 
conferences. Indiana, Georgia and Utah 
have held their big State conferences. New 
York will hold its next week. Everywhere 
special groups are building their yearly 
|program around the Children’s Charter 


and are using it as the theme of their} 


annual meetings. 


Definite Plans Prepared 

States which have organized have defi- 
nite plans. Others whose plans have not 
crystallized are just as keenly interested 
and have expressed the intention of or- 
ganizing. 

The sentiment toward the achievement 

of the aims of the White House Confer- 
ence is heartening. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve the depth of enthusiasm that accom- 
panies the widespread follow-up work now 
in progress. 
| In organizing the State and county con- 
| ferences, no set form or program can be 
| followed. To be most effective each pro- 
gram is being built to suit the particular 
| State and local needs. No two programs 
yet developed are alike. However, they 
all follow in general the set-up of the 
| Washington Conference which touched 
every phase of child life. 


Governors Chairmen 


Each Governor acts as chairman of the 
State conference, and in most cases his 
executive committee, around which a 
larger planning committee is built, in- 
cludes the State commissioners of health, 
education, and welfare—the three State 
departments on which rests the respon- 
sibility of bringing to children the reali- 
ties embodied in the Children’s Charter. 

The staff of the White House central 
conference office in Washington is avail- 


able for consultation and help in building | 
is preparing special | 
programs to meet the needs of teachers, | 


State programs. It 

social and civic 
agencies engaged in health and 
work. It also cooperates in ob- 
speakers and discussion leaders. 


schools, 
various 
welfare 
taining 


groups, and 


Flower Bulb Industry 


| Is Developing Rapidly 


Quarantine on Foreign Product 
Leads to Expansion 


| 
| The production of flowering bulbs has | 


| become an important commercial horti- 
| cultural industry in the United States in 
;recent years. Figures on total values are 
| not available, but a survey by the Bureau 
;of Agricultural Economics shows that 
bulbs are being grown in practically everv 
State. The industry has been developed 


principally along the east and west coasts | 


and in areas bordering the Great Lakes 
and Gulf of Mexico 

Replies 
returned by 1,343 producers indicate large 
| increases in plantings of bulbs in 1930 as 
compared with 1929, and also large offer- 
ings of bulbs for sale from the 1930 har- 
vest as compared with sales in 1929. The 
|leading kinds are narcissus, gladiolus, 
| lilies, tulips, bulbous irises, and dahlias. 
Quarantine restrictions on foreign bulbs 
to prevent the 
| plant diseases and insects into the United 


States are said to have forced the expan- | 


sion of the industry. 


Of the 1,353 growers who replied to the | 


auestionnaires, 356 growers said they pro- 
duce bulbs for sale as bulbs only; 834 


growers sell both bulbs and flowers; and | 


153 grow bulbs and sell only the flowers. 


A large business has been developed by | 
roadside stands which sell bulbs and flow- | 


ers tO motorists, but the survey shows 


that most of the bulbs are sold to whole- | 


sale and retail bulb dealers and seeds- 
men. Many growers specialize in a re- 
tail, mail order business.—Issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


The White House Conferepnce on Child | 


to Government questionnaire: 


introduction of ‘foreign | 


gency 


Of World Unity 


Interchange of Knowledge 
Aids International Feel- 
ing, Says State Department 
Specialist on Treaties 


Current Problems 
Of Industry Reviewed 


‘Television Is Expected to Com- 
plicate Assignment of Fre- 
quency Channels, Wallace 
McClure Asserts 

By Wallace McClure 


Chief of the Treaty 
Department of State 


Assistant Division, 


The radio as an instrumentality of edu- 
cation is symbolic of the universality of 
human knowledge. Just as the pursuit 
of truth is confined by no political fron- 
tiers, so the radio, the newest means of 
disseminating truth, is able to carry the 
voice of the educator to a world audience 
quite regardless of nationality or geogra- 
phy; for no boundary lines can stop its 
vibrations and no decree of government 
can turn them aside. 

Accordingly, the educator, striving to 
make known to the masses of the people 
what their relations are with other na- 


tional groups such as themselves, finds in | 
the radio not merely a technically unap- | 


proached means of conveying information 
and interpreting events, but one the very 
utilization of which can hardly fail 


tion in the relations of peoples with the 
international point of view that is neces- 
sary if such relations are to be peaceful 
and mutually beneficial. 

Messages of Peace 


A great broadcasting organization has 
adopted as its motto: ‘Nation shall speak 
peace unto nation.” It is inevitable that 
| communications originating in one country 
shall be received in many countries; that 
these messages shall be messages of peace 
is the natural aim of educational en- 
deavor. Messages of peace, however, 
should imply something more than mere 
|good wishes and thé absence of discord. 


| They should imply a positive attitude of | 
collaboration for the benefit of mankind | 


and they should evidence a community 
of feeling. 

The cultivation of a community of feel 
ing would seem thus to beckon the edu- 
|eator in his approach to international 
problems. He will find his most fruitful 
| task outside the formal halls of learning. 
| If he can enable the peoples of the world 
| to understand and to sympathize with 
each other in the mass, he will have ac- 
complished his noblest and most ambi- 
tious objective. 

“We are seeking to understand the 
modern world,” says the distinguished oc- 
cupant of the new chair of international 
relations at Oxford, “in order that we 
may minister to its unity. The radio 
;comes as a new instrument to this end- 
perhaps the first that has given any trust- 
worthy promise of adequacy. 
| “Home of Real Thinking” 

“Our University,” says the authority 
just quoted, “is suited to be a home of 
| international study” because it is “a home 
of real thinking.” No more dependabl« 
|axiom could be devised for the guidance 
of a university of the air, founded for the 
purpose of teaching individual nationals 
and national groups how to establish a 
common life in this world of nations 

The fact that the radio, while in usec 
for school and college classes, is so pe- 
culiarly and so indispensably the instru- 
mentality of informal education for the 
mass of listeners, liable to no compulsory 
education laws, able by a turn of the dial 
to escape from class and properly jealous 
of their time, increases rather than di- 
minishes the demand that the university 
|of the air, if it would teacli international 
| understanding, should be the home of 
thought. 

After all, thought: is probably the most 
exhiliarating of human exercises. The 
}radio audience that can be induced as 
individuals to think new thoughts and 
see new visions when brought into contact 
with the thought of other thinkers will 
be the audience that will remain—and, 
which is of more imporiance, will be the 
audience that radio education can benefit 

The problem becomes one, accordingly, 
of teaching men to feel and to think in a 
new way, as citizens of a world commun- 
jity. The concrete approach, as a rule, 
| will probably embrace relatively few of 
the particular topics usually classified as 


3.) 
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TRAINING 


to} 
impress those who are receiving instruc- | 


In Postal Savings 
ie ies Since 
as 


Increase in Deposits 
June Is Described 
*‘Tremenduous’ 


THE largest gain in postal savings 

deposits ever recorded, from $175,- 
000,000 to $300.000,000, was made dur- 
ing the present fiscal year, Frederic A. 
Tilton, the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, stated orally April 10. 

This “tremendous” increase 
be explained definitely, he. said, al- 
though the economic depression may 
have caused it. When the public re- 
gains confidence in local banks, Mr. 
Tilton explained, the present rate of 
increase may be checked. He also gave 
the following information 

A definite need of postal savings fa- 
cilities will exist so long as there are 
timid people. Such persons, it has been 
shown, desire the security offered by 
the Government. 

The money received by 
Savings System from depositors 
placed in local banks which pay 
Department 2's per cent interest. A 
portion of the money turned over to 
banks by the Postal System would not 
have reached them in any other way. 


cannot 


the Postal 
is 
the 


Karthquake Declared 
To Contain No Threat 
To Nicaraguan Canal 


Col. Dan I. Sultan in Charge 
Of Army Survey Submits 
Report on Various Phases 
Of Managuan Tremors 


| 

“No damage whatever would have re- 
| sulted to a canal line along the line 
| Brito-San Carlos-Greytown,” in the opin- 
j}ion of Lieut. Col. Dan I. Sultan, officer 
|in charge of the Nicaragua Canal Survey, 
whose report on the various phases of the 
Managua, Nicaragua, earthquake, to the 


Chief of Army Engineers, Mai. Gen. Lytle | 


Brown, was embodied in a statement is- 
sued April 10 by the Department of War 

A readjustment of underground strata 
caused the quake, Lieut. Sol. Sulian ex- 
plains. “The area affected was extremely 
limited,” he reports. The Department's 
statement follows in full text: 

Series of Shocks Noted 

The Chief -of Engineers, Maj 
Lytle 
| Lieut. Col. Dan I. Sultan, officer in charge 
af the Nicaraguan Canal Survey, now as- 
sisting in the relief work in Managua, the 
following report on the Nicaraguan earth- 
quake, which is interesting from an engi- 
neering standpoint and from the stand- 
point of the effect such earthquakes may 
have on the proposed Nicaraguan Canal: 

“Description of shock. At 10:19 a. m., 
March 31, 1931, a slight tremor was felt 
in Managua, followed almost immediately 
by about 10 distinct severe shocks. From 
the first tremor to the last shock one to 
two minutes elapsed. Mr. Frizell. of the 
Pan American Airways, states that he 
timed it and noted a total duretion of 
two minutes, of which the shocks them- 
selves took eight seconds. Several wit- 
nesses state that the vibration was from 
east to west, with practically no vertical 
motion, The amplitude of the earth 
waves was probably not more than a few 
inches, but the period of each shock was 
short 

“Following the main shock, there were 
frequent minor tremors which have con- 
tinued up to now ‘April 4) with dimin- 
ishing frequency. Two of them were no- 
ticeably sharper than the others—one at 
about 9:15 p. m., March 31, and one early 
in the morning of April 2. Of these sub- 
sequent tremors, two or three were 
slightly perceptible in Granada, 26 miles 
to the southeast 

Limited Area Affected 

“Area affected. The area affected was 
extremely limited While the most se 
vere shock was felt as far away as San 
Carlos and Rivas no damage was done 
in any town other than Managua No 
shock was felt in the vicinity of Grey- 
town. The area of damaging effect was 
about seven miles long in an east and 
west direction and two miles wide. The 
exact width of the area covered by serious 
shoc!: is unknown as it extended into 
Lake Managua 

“Effects. Reinforced concrete or well- 
built stone buildings were not destroyed 
However, their wal!s were cracked. They 
could be repaired at reasonable expense. 
There were no steel buildings in Managua 
but a steel frame cathedral was in process 
of construction. The frame was undam- 
aged. Light wooden construction in the 
Marine camp was only slightly damaged 
The adobe houses in Nicaragua have 
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SPECIAL LINES 


AS AID TO WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


Civil Service Said to Offer Attractiv® Field to Those 


Equipped for Technical Employment 


By Jessie Dell 


Member of the Civil 


idea that only men should be 

practically educated, and that wo- 
men need not know anything beyond 
the ingredients of a chocolate cake and 
the manner of embroidering a scarf, 
belongs to the era of the stage-coach 
and the covered wagon. No real woman 
is content to be merely an ornament, 
cared for and protected. The best type 
of woman realizes her own responsibility 
and duty and waf.ts to be prepared to 
meet it. 

Wifehood and motherhood need not 
interfere with a woman's active interest 
and participation in the affairs of her 
immediate community, those of her 
State, and those of her Nation. Perhaps 
the majority of women who are promi- 
nent in political and civic affairs in the 
United States are married women; and 
I believe if one could interview their 
husbands they would learn that instead 
of losing anything by their wives’ out- 
side interests, the husbands gain a great 
deal from them. 

Nothing is so deadening to the mind 
of a woman as the unrelieved humdrum 
of household affairs. Nothing is so 


MMHE 


service Commission 


| stimulat:ng and broadening to a woman { 


as the combination of a genuine inter- 
est in the home and active participation 
in worth-while things outside the home. 
The civil service of the United States 
employs approximately 600,000 workers. 
four-fifths of whom hold positions filled 
through open competitive examinations 
under the United States Civil Service 
Commission. Of fhe 170,000 positions in 
the Federal executive civil service in the 
District of Columbia, more than 30,000 
are filled by women. 


The proportion of women in branches 
outside the District of Columbia is con- 
siderably smaller because of the numer- 
ous large services which are made up 
almost entirely of occupai:ons for which 
women are not fitted. These cre such 
branches as the Railway Postal Service, 
the city carrier service, the rural car- 
rier service, the mechanical forces at 
navy yards and arsenals, and the like. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission examines more than a quarter 
of a million competitors each year, and 
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Revised Method — 


Of Taxing Earned 
Incomes Offered 


‘Report by Special Staff of 
Investigators to Joint Rev- 
enue Group Suggests In- 
creased Allowances 


Relief Is Advocated 
For Higher Brackets 


Little Possibility of Reducing 
Burden in the Case of 
Smaller Incomes Claimed in 
Technical Study 


Substantial increases in the allowance 
for earned income in computing Federal 
taxes ere recommended in a report which 
has just been submitted to the members ~ 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation by its investigating staff. It 
is a technical study of the subject, pre- 
pared under the direction of L. H. Parker, 
chief of the investigating staff of the 
Joint Committee. and submitted to the 
Senate and House members of the com- 
mittee through the Joint Committee chair- 
man, Representative Hawley (‘Rep.). of 
Salem, Oreg. 

The present method of computing the 
allowance in the case of taxpayers’ wages 
and salaries is inadequate and complex, 
according to the report. Three methods 
are proposed for consideration in the de- 
termination of the earned income allow- 
ance. 


Relief in Higher Brackets 

Tho relief for taxpayers having incomes 
of $30,000 or more would be much grcater 
ior those having less than that sum under 
any of the three propesals. The reason 
for this, Mr. Parker’s report says, is that 
in the case of smaller incomes the tax 
now is so low that it would be difficult to 
give much greater relief. 

A statement made public by Chairman 
Hawley April 10 follows: 

“A report on the subject of earned in- 
come is being released to the press since 
it is to be published for public cxamina- 
tion and analysis. This report is a tech- 
nical study of this subject as submitted 
to the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation by its staff some months 
ago. 

Not for Immediate Action 


“It was not prepared with reference to 
the present econonzic siiuation, and, there- 
fore, its publication should not be corn- 
strued as indicating the practicability of 
adopting any of the suggestions contained 
therein in the immediate future. 

“However, since the report gives im-< 

portant facts in connection with carned 
and unearned incomes, and discusses the 
| Subject from a scientific point of view, it 
has been thought proper to publish the 
study in order that the public may have 
ample time to analyze the facts and dis- 
cuss the question on its merits before rev= 
enue legislation is again considered.” 

Chairman Hawley, in transmitting this 
preliminary report to the other members 
of the Joint Committee—Senators and 
Representatives — wrote that the report 
presents three possible methods of deter- 
mining earned income relief for the con- 
sideration of the committee, and added: 
“Our staff contend that any one of these 
methods is superior to the present method, 
both on the basis of simplicity and on 
the basis of equity and adequacy.” 

Relief Is Justifiable 

The letter of submittal by Mr. Parker 
to Chairman Hawley, dated April 7, 1930, 

| follows in full text: 

“There is respectfully submitted here- 
with a report on earned income. In my 
opinion the report is sufficient to estab- 
lish: First, thet earned income relief is 
justifiable; second, that the present 
method of granting the relief is too com- 
plicated anc in many cases inadequate; 
and, third, thet new methods are availe- 
able which will correct the defects of the 
presen’, method 

The foreword to the report follows in 
full text: 

“The present 


Says 


income tax law provides 
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Tariff Iny estigators 
Ordered to Kurope 


Foreign Production Costs to Be 
Studied by Four Specialists 


Four members of the United States 
Tariff Commission staff are to sail for 
Europe to augment the Commission's staff 
in countries there in the investigations be- 
ing undertaken by the Commission under 
the flexible clause of the 1930 Tariff Act 
to secure foreign costs of production in 
principal competing countries, according 
to a Commission statement April 10. The 
statement follows in full text: 

In view of the number and importance 
of the investigations undertaken by the 
Tarifi Commission under section 336 of the 
; recent Tariff Act (flexible provisions) and 
the desirability of securing, wherever and 
whenever they are readily ascertainable, 
foreign costs of production in the princie 
| pal competing countries, the Tariff Com- 
mission has decided to strengthen and 
augment its staff in Europe. 

Foreign Production Costs 
| While the Tariff Act of 1930 authorizes 
the Commission, when engaged in its rate- 
j adjusting investigations, to accept invoice 
| prieec o; wholesale selling prices for @& 
representative period as evidence of fore 
| eign costs of production when these costs 
are not readily ascertainable, the Commis- 
sior is nevertheless preparing to ascertain 
foreign costs in the same manner and 
with the same care and thoroughness as 
domestic costs are ascertained, wherever 
and whenever the foreign industries con- 
cerned appear willing to cooperate. 

Th: Commission has for a long time 
maintained a European office in Brussels, 
and the former Secretary of the Come- 
missicn, Mr. John F. Bethune, has been 
in charge there since the beginning of the 
yeay. 

This week four experienced investigators 
sail from New York for duty on various 
assignments in Europe, reporting first to 
Mr. Bethune in Brussels. They are Thomas 
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TODAY’S 


arte 
Industry Aide 
Through Activity 


— Of Signal Corps 


Branch of Army Credited 
With Many Achievements 
In Development of Com- 
munications Facilities 


By Capt. James A. Code Jr. 
Tonite States Signal Corps 


To the Signal Corps direc ; 
rectly, outstanding achievements of today 
are contributable. Lt. Greely’s polar the 
pedition paved the way to the — _ 
aid given Mr. Wright and the establis' ; 
ment of the first hydro-airplams schoo, 
made possible today’s aviation. 

When the Signal Corps founded — 
Weather Bureau, furnished meteorological 
data for the Army's world flight, they 
paved the way for transoceanic yng ‘ 

Commercial telegraph companies ~ u 
the child of Signal Corps telegraph — 
to lighthouses, coast guard stations an 

estern frontier posts. ’ 

The first medio —— from a 
ship to shore, regularly an ; 
erated by the Signal Corps in 1899 between 
Fire Island and the Fire Island Lightship 
created demand for communication from 
the sea. ‘ teas 

Use of Loop Anten 

The loop antenna of the Signal Corps 
is applied to submarine radio reception 
and radio compass bearings. sist 

The practicability of short waves dIs- 
carded by the commercial world as value- 
less, the first successful interplane and 
plane-to-ground telegraph and a 
set, the portable radio, whose amplifier 
is today’s broadcast receiver, and the oo 
troduction of aeral photography, are ju 
a few of the Signal — originations. 

The laboratories at For r 
J. have lately developed a ign -speed 
recorder for sound ranging. This device 
measures differences in time of from one 
to six events to 1/100 of a second with 
extreme accuracy, furnishing 2 permanent 
photographic record. 

Automobile manuf 
for timing of ignition 
It can be adapted for printin 
methods, to submarine cables, 
the sluggish syphon recorders. 

Applicable to geophysica 


acturer’s can use it 
and compression. 
g telegraph 
to replace 


salt domes by measuring the difference 
of velocity of sound through subterranean 
strata. A hot wire anemometer was = 
veloped to measure wind velocity. T e 
principle may be utilized for any device 
required to measure movement of gases, 
contained or atmospheric. 

, Study of Cobalt Steel 

Cobalt steel studies have 
reduction of weight and overall dimen- 
sions of a telephone hand generator and 
can be applied to the magnetic circuits 
f measuring instruments. 

Beam radio exploited and demonstrated, 
guiding the predetermined. course of air- 
craft in any weather, day or night, used 
by the Army and Dole flights to Honolulu 
has its commercial application in the radio 
beacon which the Signal Corps through 
the Department of Commerce has fur- 
nished to commercial manufacturers for 


use of airway transportation companies. | 


To photography has been contributed, 
periscope attachments for cameras, means 
to prevent static electricity, methods of 
preparing motion picture titles. 

Aiding biology, the Osmah collection of 
homing pigeons was imported from.Eng- 


land and new strains of birds introduced. | 


To overcome poor visability under 
cloudy or foggy conditions the Signal 
Corps has developed a radio transmitter 
which is attached to several balloons and 
tracked by two dir : 
at the ends of a known base line. With 
the angles thus determined, the ascen- 
tional rate of the balloon known, its ele- 
vation and hence the speed and direction 
ane can be calculated at various 
evels. 

The Washington-Alaska Military Cable 


& Telegraph System required the fabri- | 


cation of the longest cable ever manufac- 
tured in the United States and controls 
the only cableship capable of Geep sea 
operations, operated by the United States 
Government. It conirols more than 30 
radio stations in Alaska and has aided 
the development of that virgin country 
and contributed toward commerce. 
Today, facilitating public business for 
46 governmental departments is the na- 


tion-wide day and night communication | 


System connecting all corps area head- 
quarters within the United States ana 
reachingto Alaska, Panama, Hawall, 
China and the Philippines, handling farm 
relief, Red Cross emergencies, immigration 
service or veterans hospitalization over 
Signal Corps wires. 

Wire lines and radio recognize no na- 
tional boundary so these Signal Corps 
nets form part of a world system of elec- 
trical communication which is increasing 
international trade, acquainting people 
and nations. The result should produce 
mutual understanding, common thought 
and neighborly feeling, warding off con- 
troversies, animosities and cementing last- 
ing fraternal relations. Peace is a result 
of unified thought; so in the transmission 
of thought, the Signal Corps in peace 
is perpetuating peace, aiding what states- 
men and diplomats are trying to accom- 
plish. 

The foregoing ts the full text of 
an address delivered by Capt. Code 
on April 9 at New York City during 
the banquet of the American Institute 
Science dinner. 


Baumes Law Provisions 


Revised by New York 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
now enacted into law allowed seven and 
one-half instead of five days for each 
month of sentence. : 

In various addresses and articles he has 
dwelt on what he regarded as the injustice 
of sentences for first offenders which could 
not be reduced on the discretion of prison 
and correction officials. 

“In 1926,” he said today, “compensation 
time was abolished simultaneously with 
the infliction of sterner sentences for 
many crimes, the idea being that harsher 
measures would prove more remedial so 
far as the crime situation was concerned, 
That this theory has failed is evident t 
the most casual observer of our crimina 
statistics. The prisons are crowded as 
never before and it is evident that in ad- 


dition to one new prison now under con- 


struction others must be built.” 

Dr. Thayer recalled that in Auburn 
prison there are two youths of ages 21 
and 25 who are serving sentences of from 
47 years and six months to life for robbery. 
They are first offenders, not entitled to 
compensation time under the present law. 
In Sing Sing there is a youth of 20, also 
@ first offender, serving 45 to 90 years for 
robbery. A man of 69 is serving 15 to 30 
years for robbery and would under the ex- 
isting law be 84 when eligible for parole. * 

“That is what creates prison riots, 
said Dr. Thayer. “It is not the fourth- 
conviction criminal who makes the trou- 
ble, but these young men who face a 
lifetime in prison without hope of any 
abatement. To remove all hope from first 


offenders of diminishing their sentences 


by good conduct is a dangerous and un- 
wise thing. There can be no objection 


to a maximum sentence, but the minimum 
should be made dependent on the_be- 


tly and indi-| 


publicly op- | 


Monmouth, N. | 


1 prospecting, | 
“for location of oil, sulphur deposits, or | 


led to the} 


ection finders located | 
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President’s Stand 
On Dry Act Praised 


Women’s Group Assures Him 
| Of Support in Enforce- 
ment Efforts 


President Hoover was assured April 10 
by the Women’s National Commission for 
Law Enforcement of their support in his 
|efforts to enforce the Eighteenth Amend- 
}ment to the Constitution. 


| These assurances weré conveyed in a/ 


statement to the President by Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody, chairman of the Women’s Na- 
ional Commission for Law Enforcement, 
'Who called, with the Committee, at the 
White House. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Mr. President: We deeply appreciate 
this opportunity which you have so gra- 
ciously granted to the members of our 
unofficial Women’s National Commission 
for Law Enforcement and Law Observ- | 
ance. 

This group represents both political par- 
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ties and various sections of the country. 
They desire to express to you their grati- 
'tude for your consistent and loyal stand 
|for the Eighteenth Amendment to the} 
Constitution and to assure you of their | 
sympathy and support in your endeavor to} 
enforce that great protective law. 
Children are women’s chief industry. 
They demand protection through the 
| Eighteenth Amendment enforced and they 
know that they can count on you, Mr.}| 
President, to preserve, support and defend | 
this part of the supreme law of the land. | 
May we leave with you their report based 
on a careful study to the Wickersham Re- 
port, to which this may be regardéd as a 
woman's postscript. The complete report, 
from which this brief report has heen | 
compiled, will be sent to you later. 


Majority of Cases 
Of Pneumonia Begin | 


— With Common Cold! 


Public Health Service De-; 


scribes Efforts to De-! 


velop Means of Successful | 
Treatment of Disease | 

Development of effective means for pre- | 
| vention and successful treatment of pneu- 
monia has long been the aim of studies) 
which must be continued, it was stated | 
jorally April 10 on behalf of the United 
| States Public Health Service. 


The disease furnishes virtually as great 
'a problem as it did 20 years ago, it was 
declared. : 
| Additional information was made avail- 
lable on behalf of the Service as follows: | 
| Reference to mortality statistics shows 
that pneumonia causes from 100,000 to 150,- 
000 deaths annually in the United States. | 
The death rate for pneumonia is now 
higher than that for tuberculosis, and only 
heart disease and cancer surpassed it as 
a man killer when latest available data 
was compiled. 
| Common Cold Responsible 

At least three-fourths of alm cases of 
pneumonia are secondary to a common 
jcold or sore throat. If physicians only | 
| knew how to eliminate the common cold, | 
} they’ would largely eliminate pneumonia 
|at the same time. | 

Pneumonia, like other infections, ‘at- | 
tacks people whose general health is below | 
| par. This debility may come from physical | 


/or mental exhaustion, insufficient food or|apparatus and communications, he col- | 10,000,000, while the length of the 
|clothing, or exposure to cold and damp) lected much experimental data covering! known to one part in 100,000,000. 


| weather. | 
In temperate climates, persons of ad- | 
|/vanced years are very prone to develop) 
|coughs during cold weather which con-| 
|tinue until late Spring. This is known) 
as Winter bronchitis and, in addition to} 
being very troublesome to the patient, it | 
often predisposes to pneumonia. | 


Fatal to Many Soldiers , | 


During the World War pneumonia killed | 
many thousands of soldiers in our Army. | 
Fresh recruits in the training camps were | 
particularly susceptible. An effort was| 
made to check the disease by means of | 
a vaccine prepared from the various pneu- 
mococcus types. The constant shifting 
of troops made it difficult to determine | 
the exact value of vaccine in the preven- 
tion of pneumonia; but, from the evi- 
dence obtained, it seemed pretty clear that 
the vaccine protected the soldier against | 
pneumonia of the types contained in the| 
vaccine for at least six months. 

In civil life, the indications for pneu-| 
| mMonia vaccines are comparatively few. Oc- 
casionally, however, it can be given with 
{advantage to some person who has had/| 
pneumonia a number of times and lives in 
constant dread of another attack. The 
vaccine must be repeated every Winter, 
however, if the individual is to be kept 
}immune to the disease. 


Modern Treatment Aids 


Modern methods of treatment have re- 
| duced prevalence of pneumonia as a com- 
| plication following surgical operations. 
| Also, occurrence of. the disease in. chil- | 
| dren following measles, scarlet fever, and 
whooping cough has been greatly reduced. 

This fact might seem to justify an op- 
|timism about the elimination of pneu- 
|monia; but certainly at the present time 

the decrease in its occurrence over that 
of 20 years ago is comparatively slight. 
}In this respect, pneumonia and common 
|colds differ from other infections—tuber- 
|culosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, and 


| other contagious diseases of childhood— 
| 





| 


|in conditions near the sun. 


| day and night. 


‘ 





. 
peaenncten 


United States Bureau of Mines. 


To facilitate studies of the characteristics of coals from different 
fields, the National Bureau of Mines has developed a motor truck: for 


use in sampling coal at the mines. 
bodies many novel mechanical features. 


The truck, shown above, em- 
Coal samples are pulverized 


in a crusher, passed through a “riffle,” and cleaned by an air com- 


pressor. 
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A gasoline engine supplies the power 
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Developed Through Naval Research 


Means for Determining Defects in Steel Included Among 
Many Contributions Made 


By Capt. E. 


Director of the Naval 


The mission of the Naval Research 
Laboratory is to increase material effi- 
ciency and contribute to national econ- 
omy by the application of scientific 
knowledge and research to naval prob- 
lems. 

Activities at the Laboratory are 
financed by direct appropriations and by 
allotments from various naval bureaus. 
At present yearly expenditures approxi- 
mate $750,000 or about two-tenths of 1 


| per cent of the Navy’s annual appropria- 


tion. 

Scientists have explored the earth's at- | 
mosphere to a height of from 10 to 15 
miles, and others have been interested | 
Prelimi- 


G. Oberlin 


Research Laboratory 


in power and adaptability. 
shortest wave length yet obtain 
over 4 inches in thickness becomes opaque. 
The gamma rays of radium are about 
one-fifteenth as long as the shortest X- 
ray, hence their penetrating power is 
greater. True, radium continually disin- 
| tegrates, but as its capacity to emit such 
|rays decreases one-half in about 1,600 
years, we can disregard such slight in+ 
stability. 


With this in mind the laboratory started 
to use radium gamma rays in exploring 
steel and other metals. The technique 
|and determination of exposure conditions 


With the 
able, steel 


' were Worked out so that now, with appa- 


{ 


ratus consisting of suitable films and a 
small capsule about the size of a navy 
bean, it is possible to take pictures through 
10 inches of steel at any place where the 





nary review indicated our studies could| capsule can be. placed on one and the 


best begin at the sun. Such studies have | 
now traversed space to within 100 miles) 
of the earth and have yielded valuable | 
information regarding magnetic storms, | 
electrical fields, auroral displays, zodi- | 
acal light, comets, earth’s magnetism and 
radio wave propagation. They have de-_| 
veloped the laws governing radio trans- | 
missién and thus made practical the use | 
of high frequency radio. From this point | 
of view the sun and earth are gradually | 
drawing closer, and perhaps when knowl- 
edge bridges lhe entire gap, the laws) 
that govern weather may be understood | 
and may permit long-range weather fore- | 
casts, the value of which to humanity is | 
almost beyondscomprehension. | 


Mr. “Hanson “of our staff accompanied | 
Byrd to the Antarctic as chief radio engi- | 
neer. In addition to his duties with radio | 


every hour of the 24-hour day for about | 
400 days. The organization and plotting of | 
these data, a considerable task, is nearly | 
completed—the study and analysis remain | 
to be done. Data from the Antarctic is| 
both valuable and unique. Of particular | 
interest to us was the fact that the héight | 
of the ionized layer at the south pole va- | 
ries between 105 and 185 miles, consider- | 
ably higher than at lower altitudes. Photo- | 
graphs of the ultra-violet spectra of the 
syn and Moon, together with similar spec- | 
tra simultaneously taken at the Laboratory | 
measure the amount of ozone in the high | 
atmosphere over Little America and show | 
it to be about the same for an Antarctic 
This is of great scientific | 
interest for it fills in an unknown region | 
in the world-wide survey now being made | 
of high atmospheric ozone. | 

To get back to earth, and passing from 
the abstract to the concrete, we would 
mention the use of gamma rays of radium 
in the metals industry. Unless assured 
of the strength of materials used, engi- 
neers are handicapped in their designs. 
To use a heavy piece of steel which con- 
tained interior defects might be fatal. 
The medical profession uses X-rays to 
satisfy their curiosity even as to whether 
it will be twins or triplets, so metallur- 


| gists began experimenting with them to 


locate hidden defects in metals and much 


| valuable work has been done in this field. 


Unfortunately X-ray apparatus is limited 


which are much less frequent now than | 
they were two decades ago. 

Perhaps the steadily increasing concen- 
tration of population in cities is partly 
responsible for prevalence of pneumonia 
and the common cold. Dust and soot 
may be more important factors than “they 
are generally supposed to be. At present 
the problem is far from being solved, 
though scientific discoveries in both fields 
undoubtedly will do much to make the 
solution easier to reach. 
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films on the other side of the specimen. 
Fortunately the method is relatively in- 
sensitive to changing section thickness, 


and interior defects become plainly visi- | 


ble both in the thin and the thick parts. 


With the steady. march to higher pres- 
sures in power-plant design, this method 
offers the only present known means of 
reliable inspection of the thick steel parts 
involved. 

The radio interests of the Navy necessi- 
tate accurate measurements and control 
of wave lengths, and this has led to the 


development of apparatus which makes) 


possible most accurate measurements of 
time. Briefly, time as we know it, is 
measured by the earth’s rotation with re- 
spect to certain groups of “fixed” stars. 
Thus determined, the length of the day 
can be considered correct to one part in 
year is 
We 
h&ve reasons to believe our “quartz clocks” 
are. accurate to better than one part in 
100,000,000. If trial over a period of years 
proves this correct, then we have means 
of measuring time more accurately than 
can be done from the stars. 

To mention another dream, quartz 
crystals, like diamonds, have been pro- 
duced by nature in chosen localities. Man, 
by carefully controlled high pressures and 
temperatures, has duplicated the work of 
nature, but his product is of a size which 
does not worry those who search them in 
the ground. Now, if a solvent for silicon 
dioxide, or quartz, is found, then some day 
I may tell you that from a saturated solu- 
tion, quartz has been crystallized out in a 
size of commercial value. 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address made by Capt. Oberlin in 
New York City on April 9 at the 
American Institute Science dinner.) 


President Invited 
To Coal Conference 


Asked to Make Address at Pitts- 
burgh Meeting 


to the third International Conference on 
Bituminous Coal to be held at Pittsburgh, 


|of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The invitation was extended by. Dr. 


tute, who was presented to the President 
by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Baker, who has recently returned 
trom Europe where he conferred with 
many of the leading fuel technologists, 
presented the President with a copy of 
the’ preliminary announcement setting 





|is similar to those held in 1926 and 1928 
| by the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
|hamely, to present for discussion results 
of recent studies of coal, emphasizing im- 


|proved methods of utilization and their | 


;economic value. “The program will in- 
|clude,” the announcement said, “papers 
|on the carbonization, liquefaction and gas- 
| ification of coal; by-products; the mech- 
|anization of combustion; cleaning of coal 
| and its preparation for the market; pul- 
| verized fuel; power plants, domestic heat- 
| ing, etc.” 

The program will have an international 
/as well as national significance, it was 
| added. 


‘Richmond Reserve Group 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Ricumonp, Va., April 10.—The annual 
meeting of the Association of Stockhold- 
|ing Member Banks in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond was held here 
today. 

Eugene Meyer Jr., Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and Charles Hamlin, 
@ member of the Board, made short talks 
and there was an open discussion of bank- 
ing subjects. The Governor of the Rich- 
mond bank, George J. Seay, addressed the 
meeting on “Federal Reserve Operations.” 
John M. Miller Jr., a Richmond banker, 
spoke on rates of interest paid on sav- 
ings accounts, and Edward F. Colladay, 
of Washington, D. C., spoke on taxation 
of banks. 


Approximately 150 bankers of the fifth 
Federal reserve district were in attend- 
ance. H. H. McKee of Washington, D. C., 
was clected president of the association 
for the coming year, 


ee 


President Hoover was invited April 10 to| 
make an address and to lend his interest - 


| Pa., Nov. 16 to 21, 1931, under the auspices | 


Thomas 8. Baker, president of the Insti- | 


forth that the purpose of the conference | 


! 
| 


For New Seal of | 
New Hampshire 


Repr«duction of Frigate of | 
Revolutionary Navy and| 
Inscription in English In- 
cluded in Pattern 


Concorp, N. H., April 10. 


A design for a new seal to take the place 
of the present State Seal of New Hamp- | 
shire has been submitted to the Governor 
and Council in a report from the Com- 
mission appointed to consider the subject. 

The sketch of the proposed seal bears 
a likeness of the frigate “Raleigh,” con- 
tributed by New Hampshire to the Revolu- 
tionary Navy. The Latin inscription, con- | 
sidered faulty in the report, is abandoned | 
for an inscription in the English lan-| 
guage. The seal is described in the re- 
}port as follows: 

“A sufficiently full description of the 
seal is as follows: 

“A field crossed by a straight horizon 
line of the sea, above the center of the} 
field. Concentric with the field the rising 
ti exposed above the horizon about one- 





third of its diameter. The field encom- 
passed with laurel. 

“Across the field for the full width| 
within the laurel a broadside view of the | 
frigate ‘Raleigh,’ on the stocks. The 
|ship’s bow dexter and higher than the 
stern. The three lower masts shown in 
place, together with the fore, main and 
|tnizzen tops, shrouds and mainstays. An | 
}ensign staff at the stern flies the United | 
| States flag authorized by act of Congress | 
| June 14, 1777. A jury staff on the main-| 
;mast and another on the foremast each | 
| flies a pennant. | 
| streaming to the dexter side. 
|shown without a rudder. 

“Below the ship the field is divided into 
land and water by a double diagonal line 
whose highest point is sinster. No detail | 
|is shown anywhere on the water, nor on} 
|the land between the water and the} 
stocks except a granite boulder on the 
| dexter side. | 
| “Encircling the field is the inscription, | 
| ‘Seal of the State of New Hampshire,’ the | 
| words separate by round periods, except | 
| between the part of New Hampshire. At) 
the lowest point of the inscription is the 
| date 1776, flanked on either side by a five- 
|pointed star, which group separates the | 
| begining and end of the inscription.” 
| secieacemas licaec ic enctniaseeaet asinine mame 
| 


Governor of Ohio 


| 


_ Opposes Extension 
Of State’s Powers 


The hull is 


Line Between Helpful Con- 

trol and Harmful Inter- 
| ference Should Be Care- 
| fully Observed, He Says 





Co.umsus, Ouro, April 10 

“Thoughtful observers are everywhere 
concerned about the constant spread of 
j}such bureaucratic paternalism,” said 
| Governor George White in vetoing a bill | 
(S. 27) proposing to establish a State) 
Board of Embalmers and Funeral Direc- 
|tors to replace the present State Board 
of Embalmers. } 
| “Government should carefully observe 
|the lines between helpful control and/| 
|harmful interference with private busi- | 
| ness,” the veto message continued. 

“The limits of helpful control are being | 
| approached, if they have not already been | 
| passed. The expansion of State functions | 
;goes rapidly on. We are frequently de- | 
| scribed now as the ‘most-governed peo- | 
|ple. The State pay roll yearly comprises | 
|a larger and larger proportion of the pop-| 
| ulation. 
“Unless, therefore, some especial reason 
|}appears for differentiating a particular | 
|line of activity, as peculiarly subject to| 
state control, it would seem unwise to} 
|}place it under State regulation. I am| 
| unable to see that the business of funeral | 
| directing is so differentiated. 
“This measure, furthermore, is subject 
}to the objection pointed out in my veto 
|of the aeronautics bill. It makes of the| 
rules and regulations of the Board penal 
laws, for the violation of which criminal 
punishment is prescribed. The multipli-| 
cation of statutory crimes by the legisla- | 
| tive bodies of the land is sufficiently per- | 
| plexing, without adding to their number 
by the fiat of administrative boards. 
| “The powers vested in the board by 
this bill are sweeping. If, in the judg- 
mpent of that body, a person is not ‘of | 
good moral character;’ or uses intoxi- 
cants ‘to such a degree as to render him 
unfit to practice’; or ‘shall be guilty of | 
taking undue advantage of his patrons;’| 
or is guilty of the performance of any | 
act ‘not in accord with proper business | 
practice,’ such person may be refused a 
license, or, if he has one, it may be SUS- | 
pended or revoked. Such broad powers | 
over private business, should be granted | 
only in cases of the clearest necessity. 
Such necessity is not apparent.” 





Attacks of Gnats on Cattle 
Said to Be Seldom Fatal | 


Reports of extremely Jhigh prevalence | 
of buffalo gnats in several States of the 
lower Mississippi valley, and of the death | 
of many farm animals as a result of their 
|attacks, probably are exaggerated, al-/| 
though these gnats sometimes do kill a few 
animals, J. L. Webb, of the Bureau of | 
Entomology, Department of Agriculture, 
stated orally April 10. 

The gnats are blood-suckers, Mr. Webb 
said, and their attacks are very annoying | 
to animals, but no case ever has been re- | 
ported of a large number of animals be- | 
ing killed by them. So far, he said, the! 
Bureau has received no reports on the! 


South. 

The gnats breed in flowing water, Mr.) 
Webb said, and as far as he knows weather | 
conditions have not been such as to stimu- | 
late an unusual increase in their numbers, 


New Farm Board Member | 
Confers on Relief Problems| 


Sam H. Thompson, recently appointed a 
member of the Federal Farm Board to} 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Alexander Legge, former chairman, | 
conferred April 10 in Washington, D. C.,| 
with the Board to acquaint himself with | 
details of its work, it was stated orally 
at the Board’s offices. 

Mr. Thompson said he had resigned 
;as president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation effective May 1, and ex- 
pected to be sworn into his Farm Board 
position about that date. He understands 
that he will represent agriculture in gen- 
eral, as did his predecessor, Mr. Legge. 
Mr. Thompson expressed the belief that | 
the cooperative marketing movement, | 
which is being fostered by the Board, is 
one of the major factors in giving the 
farmer more control over his own affairs, | 
which control he regards as essential in 
improving the condition of agriculture, 





> 


Flag and pennants are| - 


| gate arches were destroyed. 
fire the city would not have been de- | 


situation which is said to exist in the, 


PROPOSED STATE SEAL 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 





The Commission to consider revi- 
sion of the design of the State 
Seal of New Hampshire has re- 
ported to the Governor and sub- 
mitted a new design, shown in 
the upper illustration. The de- 
sign of the present seal is shown 
beneath. 


Earthquake Declared 
To Contain No Threat 
To Nicaraguan Cana 


Col. Dan I. Sultan in Charge 
Of Army Survey Submits 
Report on Various Phases 
Of Manuguan Tremors 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


thickness). In their centers are widely 
spaced studding supporting a lathing 


| often of rounded sticks or of barbed wire. 
| Their roofs are of tile. supported on round 


sticks resembling bamboo under which is 
a widely spaced rafter system with very 
infrequent tension ties. Except in the 
cases of the newest and best structures 
this type of construction usually failed 
by collapse of both roof and wall, either 
in whole or part. 


‘Cemetery Wall Destroyed 

“A 
cemetery wall 5 feet high, 8 inches thick 
and 150 yards long, was completely de- 
stroyed. Many poorly constructed stone 
Without the 


stroyed and éhe loss of life would have 
been much less, although the damage 
would still have been enormous. A mod- 


would have remained standing wth re- 
pairable damage and the loss of life would 
have been small. 

“There were some landslides in the 
vicinity of Lake Tiscapa and Lake 
Asososca, all of them on very steep slopes. 
Surface cracks have been discovered in a 
number of places. As a rule these cover 
a zone not over 300 feet in length by. 20 
feet wide. 
south direction. The cracks are about 1 
to 2 inches wide. The vertical displace- 
ment is less than’ 2 inches. Pavements 
were broken in only a few isolated points. 
A cast iron pipe line was pulled apart 
at one joint for a distance of about 2 
inches. 

“Cause. This earthquake was not due 
to a volcanic explosion but was due to 
a local readjustment of underground 
strata. At the time of the shock, Maj. 
Mitchell, the commanding officer of the 
United States Marine Aviation in Nicara- 
gua, was,flying in the vicinity of Momo- 


very poorly constructed concrete | 


They run in a general north- | 
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OnUnemployment 


To Be Disbanded 


| 
That L Asserts His Belief. 


Bay State Board 


That Local Committees in 
Massachusetts Have Situa- 
tion Under Control 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


uation and while the problem has not been 
conquered, “for the first time we have 
begun to build soundly for prevention in 
the future.” it was said by the State In- 


dustrial Commissioner, Frances Perkins, 
in a statement April 9. The statement 
follows in full text: 


Some progress has been made in this 
State toward doing the things recom- 
mended at this time last year to relieve 
the unemployment situation. 


1. Great public works are under way. 
The Governor has set up the machinery 
for planning and coordinating these works. 
Wagner law for the advance of public 
| works planning is reflected in the Swartz 
| bill in this State. Muncipal State, county 
|and Federal works. 


| 2. Buying campaigns and reduction in 
prices in advertising, recommended at 
| this time last year, have been gone into 
| actively, with the result of stimulation of 


| manufacturing. 


Children Kept in School + 


| 3. Cooperation has been affected be- 
| tween schools and industry to keep chil- 
| dren in school. 


4. Development of public employment 
| offices in the State has been phenomenal. 
| Practically all large centers are carrying 
|on free public offices for the purpose of 
| obtaining work for the unemployed. 


| 5. The Legislature, under recommenda- 
tion of the Governor, has just provided 
|for the expansion of State Employment 
Bureaus in the new budget. 


| 6. Movement for the stabilization of 
employment has gained great headway. 
Large numbers of industrialists are defi- 
|nitely planning to keep steadily employed 
|}all the people now on pay rolls, and a 
|/number of firms have been successful at 
| doing this during the past year of depres- 
| sion. 

7. Two significant schemes of voluntary 
| unemployment insurance—General Elec- 
| tric plan and plan of 14 different firms in 
| Rochester—the latter a thoroughly orig- 
inal and very important contribution in 
the field of unemployment insurance— 
25,000 people in 14 firms covered by the 


| 





| comparatively thin walls (4 to 12 inches in| Plan. One of the best things about these 


plans for overcoming unemployment, is 
| that’ they tend to stimulate finding the 
|means of preventing unemployment. 


| By no means has the problem been con- 

| quered, but for the first time we have be- 

| gun to build soundly for prevention in the 
future. 


Tax on Savings Banks 
Reduced in New York 


Ausany, N. Y., April 10. 


The legislature, before adjourning April 
10, amended the tax law by reducing the 
;}amount of taxes a savings bank is re- 
quired to pay on surplus and net earnings 
from 1 per cent to 0.6 per cent. 
| It was explained by members of the 
Committee on Banks that this relief has 
| been sought by the savings banks for 
; Some time. It will effect a saving to the 
; banks of about $1,000,000 annually, it was 
estimated, and will make the method of 
taxing savings banks more nearly con- 
form to that employed in taxing commer- 
cial banks and trust companies. 


| tombo, the nearest volcano to Managua 
| Showing any signs of activity. (Momo- 
| tombo is a quiescent volcano). He states 
| that the voleano showed no signs of un- 
usual activity. None of the other old 
craters in Nicaragua have shown any 
signs of unusual activity, nor have any 
new volcanic vents appeared. 

| “Conclusions. This earthquake was 
| caused by a local displacement of under- 
ground strata. The direction of the fault 
line was approximately worth and south. 
The earthquake was severe over a small 
area only but the maximum intensity of 
| the disturbance was centered in the heart 
|of the City of Managua. No damage 
| whatever would have resulted to a canal 
— along the line Brito-San Carlos-Grey- 

own.” 
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Many Bills Asked Oil Law Enacted in . Colombia ‘Russian Cotton 
Declared to Be Entirely Fair 


By Governor of 


Ver mont Passed Provision Will Perms Pi Profitable Production, | 


Provisions for Construction 
And Control of Roads 
And Tax Revision Among 
Measures Adopted 


By Stanley C. Wilson 


Governor of Vermont 


The following recommendations which 
were contained in the inaugural message 
of the Governor were complied with by 
action of the Vermont Legislature which 
adjourned on April 4. The recommen- 
dations are given in the order in which 
they appeared in the inaugural message 
without regard to their special importance. 

(1) That the practice of appropriations 
for an institution or department at a 
stated sum “plus receipts” be done away 
with and that all appropriations be for 
stated sums and all receipts go direct to 
the treasurer. 

(2) A large increase 
tion for area testing for the work of 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 

(3) An increase in the appropriation for 
State publicity work. 

(4) An increase in the appropriation 
for improvement in the condition of rural 
school houses and the quality of teachers 
in those schools, together with provision 
for fund for equalizing school expenses in 
the towns. 

(5) A general rev 


in the appropria- 


ision of the statut 
System of Roads 

(6) The taking over of the care and 
control of all Federal-aid roads by the 
State, thereby creating a system of roads 
wholly controlled by the State in addi- 
tien to the other roads for which there 
is State aid. 

(7) An increase in the funds provided 
for rural roads and seconda roads as 
well as for permanent construction on 
State roads. 

(8) Regulation 
ter unaer control 
Department. 

(9) Giving authority to the Governor 
upon the recommezxdation of the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Game to deal with 
emergency caused by drought, o! 
Iccal conditions through proclamation to 
safeguard the interests of the State in 
this department. 

(10) Provision 
additional building 


traffic on wa- 
Motor Vehicle 


of motor 
of the 


sease, 


for the erection of an 
at the State Hospital 
for the Insane at Waterbury, repairs at 
the Vermont Soldiers Home at Benning- 
ton, and improvements at the Vermont 
Sanatorium at Pittsford. 

(11) The enactment of a properly 
guarded voluntary sterilization law 

Tax Readiusiment 

(12) A readjustment of the burden 
taxation by the enactment of a r ts 
law along the line of the recommendatio 
made by a special tax commission wh 
reported shortly prior to the oven: 
the legislature. The new tax ie 
includes a moderate and well con: 
income law, reaching earned inc 
and unearned incomes of individuals, 
a franchise tax on corporations, with cor- 
responding reductions in taxation of real 
estate and tangible personal vropert; 
well as a reduction of tax on saving: 
deposits. 
(13) Provision for studying the problem 

employment of the inmates of our 
and the sale of prison niade 
Hawes- 


safe- 


nk 


of 
State prison, 
goods following the time when the 
Cooper Law goes into effect. 

(14) Provision for the appointment of 
a special commission to study the ques- 
tion of taxation of public utilitv c 
pan 

Te only instance of recommendation of 
the Governor which was not complied with 
pericins to the to bus 
lation and taxation. Legislation 
tempted by the Legislature but fe 
investigation of the subject, hov 
a legislative committee resulted 
sage of enactments wnhicn will 
with the evasion of Vermont 
registration by heavy trucks 
non-residents. 


m- 


suggestions as 


do 
laws 
owned 


1o 


by 


Jury Se rvice oes Women 
Opposed in Connecticut 


Hartrorp, Conn., April 10 

A bill proposing to make women eligible 
for jury service in Connecticut has been 
defeated by the lower branch of the State 
Legislature Enactment of this measure 
has been unsuccessfully sought in each 
session since 1921 

O position to the bill was based on the 
claim that the women of the State do not 
desire jury service. Its proponents’ h 
denied this claim and asserted that jury 
service is a right to which women are Aas 
much entitled as to the franchis¢ 


President Leaves to Attend 
Funeral of Mr. Longworth 


President Hoover left Washington April 
10 for Cincinnati to attend funeral serv- 
ices for Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, who died 
April 9 at Aiken, S. C. The President 
is scheduled to return to Washington 
early Sunday morning, April 12. 


Ruling in California 
On a nisition Income 


Attorney General Fixes Alloea- 
tion of Interest and Dividends 
April 10 


report 


Ca 


Ss 

Corporations may 
interest and dividends paid 
fornia upon securities located outside that 
State, Attorney General U. S. Webb has 
advised the Franchise Tax Commissioner 

“Tf it is conclusively shown that such 
income has no relation to income derived 
from business transacted in California and 
is not in any sense or in any amount rea- 
jsonably attributable to business done in 
ithis State, the corporation is entitled to 
have such income disregarded entirely,’ 
the opinion said. “If, on the other hand, 
such income cannot be shown to have 
no relation to income derived from busi- 
ness transacted in California, but can in 
whole or in part be said to have some re- 
lation thereto, or to be reasonably attrib- 
utable in part to business done in Cali- 
fornia, then it should be included in net 
income prior to allocation.’ 

These conclusions do not require a re- 
vision of any former opinion, the Attdrney 
General explained 

“Where income is received in this State 
from securities located in this State, it 
would appear that such income should be 
allocated entirely to California, not be- 
cause of the situs of the securities but 
rather for the reason that the income 
received here and should therefore be all 
cated here 

“Nothing herein said interferes with the 
requirement of section 8 ‘h) that such 
part of the dividends as represents income 
from business done in this State shall be 
allowed as a deduction in the proportion 
therein provided. It is the remaining 
portion of such dividends that may be 

subject to inclusion prior to allocation in 
accordance with the principles herein 
stated.” 


AMENTO, CALIF., 
be rec 


juired to 


outside 


1S 


128 days 


Says State Depar tment Representative 


George Rublee, one of the advisors of 
the American delegation to the London 
Naval Conference, has just returned from 
Colombia where he assisted in settling the 
dispute betweeen that country and Amer- 
ican petroleum producers, according to 
| information obtained orall 
}ment of State April 10. 

The Secretary of Staite, 
son, stated orally that he had had a re- 
port from Mr. Rublee, which he consid- 
ered highly beneficial 

In a subsequent statement 
the oil situation in Colombia 
explained orally that 
and Sinclair oil companies 
as oppos:ng the recent oil 
considered the new 
as entirely fair. 

The oi! mavket 
Mr. Rubic2 edded, 
Colombia would be 1 
Texas Company wot be 
loss there no reason 
produce now, Mr. Rublee 
is for this reason rather than because 
of dissatisfaction with oil law 
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Iwo oil companies ] 
they will not take de\ 
in Colombia of their 
tion with the oil recently enacted in 
'that country, partic rly with the provi- 
sions requiring them to prove title to their 
lands before beginning to drill 

This announcement may produce an er- 
roneous impression as to the character of 
the new oil law of Colombia and as to the 
attitude toward it of oil companics in gen- 
eral. It, therefore, calls for brief com- 
ment 
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Colomt belongs to 
nation t. is ] ately owned 
The oil compar in qu on are owners 
of privately owned oil ider the new 
law the publicly owned oil can be devel- 
oped under contracts of concession for a 
j limited term, while the privately owned 
{oil can be developed at the time and in 
the manner desired by the owner, sub- 
ject to the conditions prescribed by the 
| law. 
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in this sun litigation has a 
right try the question ¢ iin in an ordi- 
nary suit beginning in the lower courst 

In view of the very bad state of title rec- 
ords in Colombia and of the existence of 
very many fabricated titles some proce- 
|} dure of the sort provided in the law is 
necessary if the nation is to protect its 
right to oil which really is its property, I 
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Advisory Group Considers 
Public Health Regulation 


The National Advi Health 
1ized under authority of k 

enacted by the last Congress, 
a round-table disc sion 
ing April 10 of different 
tory and field w c of 
Se*vice, according to 
ment the e of t session. 

The council, consisting of 12 medical 
Scientists and presided over by Dr. Hugh 
S. Cumming, the irgeon General of the 

gave attention also 


-ublic Health Se 
to malaria f and investigations 
of leprosy in Hawaii, it was announced 
Also propos considered to in- 
crease governm« in the study 
of river pollution. 
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were reported | 
he | 
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| wait 


: | profitable production of oil, 
tnat 


| ests 


| this is also the opinion of the larger num- 


is | 


regard the procedure adopted as reason- 
able and fair and I am satisfied that the 
government intends to administer the law 


justly and will not dispute the rights of | 


private owners except in a case where 
there iS good reason to believe that the | 
title is bad. 

I do not, of course, know, but it is hard 
for me to believe, that the oil law is the 
cause of the decision of the two compa- 
nies not to start development now on 
A more ob- 
vious explanation is the present state of 
the market for oil. It would probably be 
unprofitable to produce .oil in Colombia 
at the moment. There is, therefore, little 
indugement for a private cwner to begin 
drilling now. He has no limited conces- 
sion, but perpetual ownership. The oil 
will stay in the ground, and he can safely 
for better prices before undertaking 
to get 1t out 

In my judgment the new oil law of 
Colombia is a fair and workable law 
which in normal times will permit the | 
while at the | 
same time it protects the essential inter- 
of the Colombian nation. I think 


ber of oil men who are 
subject. t is, however, beyond the power 
of any oil law to overcome the effects of 
the existing ove PERN. in the world. 
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7 of Appointment 
To Federal Power 
Commission Sought 


Petition Drafted for Writ of | 
Quo Warranto by Senate 
Counsel in Action Against 
George Otis ; Smith 


A petition for a writ of quo warranto | 
to test the right of Dr. George Otis Smith 
to hold office as chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission will be filed in the 
District of Columbia Supreme _ Court 
early in the week of April 12, Senator 
Walsh ‘(Dem.), of Montana, 
orally April 10 following a 
with John W. Davis, counsel, and Alex- 
ander J. Groebeck, associate counsel for | 
the Senate in the case, and Senator 
ris (Rep.), of Nebraska 

The form of the petition, 
filed in the court in the 
United States Attorney for the District 
of Columbia, Leo @A. Rover, was agreed 
upon at the conference, Senator Walsh 
said, and will be submitted to the At- 
torney General to determine if the facts 
of the case as outlined in the petition 
are correct and complete. 

History of Case 

District Attorney Rover 
indicated that he will not personally con- 
duct the case, 
be used in the petition in order 
technically correct under the statute. 

The conduct of the 
hands of Mr. Davis and 
it has been announced, 
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arose out of an effort of the 
reconsider its action in con- 
Smith to the position within 
limit set by Senate rules, al- 
though the notice of confirmation had al- 
ready been transmitted to the President 
and commission to the office 
issued Dr. Smith. 
Precedent Sought 
It the contention of Senator Walsh, 
who led the action in the Senate to bring 
about the court action, that regardless of 
the fact that notification of the confirma- | 
tion had been submitted to the President. 
the Senate was within its rights in recon- 
sidering and rejecting the confirmation 
within the period allowed under the 
Senate rules He declared in debate in 
the Senate that the President was unde 
obligation to note and act in conformity 
with the right of the Senate to reconsider. 
Opposition to the action of the Senate 
in bringing the action, however, was based 
on the contention that such action was 
tantamount to impeachment after the 
commission was issued, which action is 
not within the constitutional jurisdiction 
of the Senate 
It has been 


is 


pointed out in debate 
he Senate that the significance of the 
ase is chiefly that of establishing a 
precedent, since no court decision on an 
exactly parallel case is extant. 
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Nine Thousand White Rats Descend 


From One Pair W 


ithout Deterioration 


Federal Nutrition Chemist Describes Results of Experi- 
ment to Determine Food Values 
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rats is recorded. 
! given eacn 
eaned, ust . at the age 
of four weeks. They normally live about 
three years. The Bureau does not retain 
all which are born, although it breeds 
only a number desirable for its immedi- 
ate need A large number of the rats 
have been distributed to universities and 
colleges for experimentation, and this 
week three lots shipped to New 
York 
The rat 

without vit 
min A, which is e 
being at all ages, 
duction, when not 


is 


were 


are fed various foods with and 
umins A, B, C,G, and D. Vita- 
ntial for growth, well- 
and successful repro- 
present in food fed a 
rat results in loss of weight, and other 
serious conditions. When not present the 
rats get infections in the eyes, ears, sali- 
vary glands, the sub-maxillary glands, and 
other defects. Two rats taken from the 
same litter were tested together during one 
experiment. From the time one rat was 
old it had no vitamin A, and 


' another 
fte , > 
after the same period weighed 178 grams. 


after 53 days weighed only 
other without 
A weighed 
Vitamin A 
ucts, 
Viatmin 
called 
sent 
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53 grams. The 
being deprived of vitamin 
23 grams 

is found in railk dairy prod- 
eggs, liver, and leafy vegetables. 
B, whith is antineuritic, and 
Sametimes vitamin E', when ab- 
from the diet of -ats results in a 
of appetite, loss of weight, and in 
later tages develops polyneuritis which 
corresponds to beri-beri in humans. Its 
p-esence is essential to .he maintenance 
of the appetite, growth, reproduction, lac- 
tation, digestive functioning, and resist- 
ance to bacterial infection. One rat with- 
out it after 64 days weighed 42 grams andj} 
from the same littter with it 


When there is an absence of vitamin Cc, 
the antiscorbutic vitamin. scurvy devel- 
ops in guinea pigs, man, and certain 
other animals.- A soreness of the gums 
develops where it is completely absent. 
the joints stiffen, and the teeth loosen 
The animal ceases to act and soon dies 
Vitamin C is found in varying amount in 
vegetables and fruits, especially citrus 
fruits, raw cabbage and turnips and to- 
mato raw, cooked or canned. 

Vitamin D is generally known as the 
antirachitic vitamin. It is necessary for 
the development of the bone : 

As the expcriments are conducted, 

‘s are weciened periodically and their | 
response to diet carefully checked and 
tabulated. Chart designed and photo- 
graphs taken to show what the presence 
or absence of vitamins in the food causes 
in their life span 

Through the various experiments, it has 
been established that green tea has no 
vitamin C, watermelon is rich in Vita- 
mines A, B, C, and G. Cereal grains have 
been found to be lacking in vitamin 
but upon sprouting become fairly rich 
in this vitamin. An experiment disclosed 
that honey, a good food, has to be sup- 
plererted with vitamins. 
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To Compete With 
American Crop 


Carl Williams of Farm Board | 
Sees Threat to Exports in| 
Intention to Increase Acre: | 
age 80 Per Cent 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
price level will rise gradually as business 
in general revives and domestic consump- 
tion increases, reducing the present heavy 
surplus supplies. 

More food and feed crops are being 
planted in the South than ever before. 
The prospects are that the South soon 
will be on a more nearly self-sustaining 
basis than it ever has been. 


| 


February Developments 

The Department of Agriculture’s state- 
ment on the Russian sowing campaign 
follows in full text: 

The chief concrete Russian development 
in February was the pick-up of wheat ex- 
ports from the Black Sea ports after a 
steady decline during December and Janu- | 
jary. To what extent this is indicative of 
wheat still available for export is uncer- 
tain, as a sharp drop is again reported 
for the last week of February. { 

There is no reason for believing, how- 
ever, that some wheat will wot continue | 
to move out for some time to come, and 
probably increase when the Spring sea- 
son opens. Total grain shipments from 
South Russian ports from July 1 to Feb. 
25, 1930-31, amounted to 3,883,000 short 
tons as compared with 529,000 short tons 
during the corresponding period last year. 

The Soviet authorities are m¢ aking more 
strenuous efforts than ever before in prep- 
arations for this year’s Spring sowing 
Campaign. Every nerve is being strained 
to obtain the increase planned in the 
Spring acreage and, if possible, to make up 
for the failure to attain the expected 10.- 
000.000 acres increase in Fall sowings. The 
problem of power, both mechanic and ani- 
mal], is the most pressing one to be solved, 
j and it is so serious es to cause real doubt 
| Ol success in carrying out plans. Reports 
|indicate shortage and poor condition of 
j animal power as well as entirely inade- 
quate supplies of tractors and other equip- 
ment, notwithstanding large imports since 
the last campaign. 

Shortage of Draft Animals 

The government is continuing its efforts 
toward collectivization, particularly in the 
grain regions, but the poorer peasants 
joinins; the collectives are without draft 
animals, and the slaughter or sale of 
|horses by other peasants before joining 
|} the collectives is reported in many cases. 
Efforts will be made to utilize all avail- 
j;able power to the utmost, through the 

movement of tractor stations from one 
| section to another as rapidly as seeding 

is completed. Some reports also indicate 
shortage of feedstufis for horses, includ- 
ing concentrates. 

Spring weather conditions will'again be 

a tactor ‘of utmost importance in the 

Russian seeding campaign. The Spring} 
|} season last year was unusually favorable | 

for continuation of Spring seeding far be- | 

yond the normal date, and it was only | 
through the aid of the weather that the | 
|large acreage last year was successfully 
sown and harvested. It is extremely un- 
likely that weather conditions will be so 
| favorable again this year. This is clearly | 
recognized in Russian reports, which state 
that every effort will be made to get sow- 
ing completed close to the most favorable 
date, but it is extremely doubtful that 
such efforts can be very successful where 
the shortage of power is so great. 
Seed Shortage 

There is also some complaint 
shortage even on State farms, 
for the collectives, but the same reports 
appear every year and the situation does | 
not appear unusual in this respect, though | 
it is possible that serious disorganization | 
exists in connection with the efforts to 
distribute better seceding material. It is 
also indicated that the corn-growing re- 
gions, at least in certain sections, face 
|real difficulty in carrying out the plans 
for an increase in acreage this year, be- 
cause of virtual crop failure in some sec- | 
tions last year. Poor quality of seed, as 
well as short supplies, is indicated. 


| 
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Fewer - Cattle Found 


On Feed for Market 


Number on April 1 Was Small- 


est in Last Decade 

There were about 7 per cent 
tle on feed for market in the 
States on April 1 this year 
same date in 1930. The 
on April 1 this year 
for that date in the last 10 years. 


less cat- 
Corn Belt 
than on the 
number on feed 
was the smallest 





The estimated numbers on feed by 
States as percentages of the number on 
feed April 1, 1930. are as follows: | 
Ohio 7 Iowa 88 
Indiana Missouri 80 
Illinois a 89 South Dakota 93 | 
Michigan ., . 75 Nebraska 115 | 
Wisconsin ¢ Kansas 88 
Minnesota 102 
Eleven Corn Belt States (weighted) 93.5 | 

To a considerable extent the number of | 
cattle on feed in the different States re-| 
flects the corn supply situation. Nebraska | 
and Minnesota, the only States where the | 
estimated number on feed this year is 
larger than a year ago, are the gnly States 
where corn production in 1930’was about 
average. 

In-shipments of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle inspected through stockyards markets 
into the Corn Belt as a whole for the nine | 
months, July, 1930, to March, 1931, inclu- | 
sive, were 11 per cent smaller than for 
the same period a year earlier, and the 
second smallest for the period in 10 years 
In-shipments for the three months, Jan- | 
uary to March, this year were over 20 per 
cent, or 100,000 head, smaller than for 
this period in 1930. 

The decrease in the three mbnths’ period | 
this year as indicated by shipments from | 
four leading markets was in calves, cows | 
and heifers and lightweight steers. There 
was a marked increase this year over last 
in the number of heavy feeders—weighing 
over 900 pounds—shipped from these four | 
markets. | 

Feeders’ plans for marketing cattle on | 
feed April 1 as reported by them showed 
intentions to market about the same pro- | 

| portion before July this year, as did the 
reports received April 1 last year, with a 
larger proportion in April this year and 
a smaller in June. Of the cattle to be 
marketed after July 1, a larger proportion | 
was intended for September or later and 
smaller proportions for July and August.— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


Ship Service Re quired 


For Hampton Roads School 


Nine months at sea must be served by 

| enlisted Navy men beiore they may be ad- | 
| mitted to the Naval Academy preparatory | 
|}academy at Hampton Roads, Va. ‘This is| 
required by a clause in the 1932 Naval Ap- | 
propriation Act and as a result, the Navy 
Department has ordered that no candidate 
will be ordered to the Naval Academy} 
Preparatory Schoo] “in time to reach the} 
school by Nov. 1, 1931, who has not had} 
nine months sea duty before his final de- | 
tachment from a ship in full commission.” 
(Department of the Navy.) 
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Shortest Airline 
Leads in Number 


Of Passengers 


California Concern Found to 
Rank First, With Wash- 
ington-New York Line in 
Second Place 





DOME AT NAVAL OBSERVATORY 


. 


The shortest airline in the country led 
|in passenger carrying during the last six 
|months of_1930, according to statistics 
made public April 10 by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce. 
| Air Ferries (Ltd.), which provides serv- 
ice 24 times daily over fhe seven-mile 
,route between San Francisco and Alameda 
led all domestic operators for the July- 
| December period with its total of 21,775 
passengers. 

Second place in passenger business, ac- 
|cording to published statistics received 
from 47 operators in domestic air trans- 
portation, was taken by a company which 
was in business less than the full six 
months. Planes operated over the 210- 
mile route between Washington and New 
York by the New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington Airways Corporation ‘the 
Ludington Line) transported 15,867 pas- 

sengers during the four months the line 
was in business. 

Western Air Express (Inc.) led in the 
number of passenger-miles flown during 
the last half of the year, with Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport-Maddux Airlines 
(Ine.) second, and Trancontinental and 
Western Air (Inc.) third. These three 
operators. flew 15,365,579 passenger-miles 
during the period, while the total opera- 
tions of all 47 domestic companies in- 
volved the flying of a total of 43,040,103 
passenger-miles. 

Western Air, which carried 13,133 pas- 
sengers, on six lines, covered 5,533,430 pas=- 
senger-miles. 

T. A. T.-Maddux planes, which trans- 
ported 15,080 passengers, on two lines, cov- 
ered 5,342,104 passenger-miles. 

Transcontinental and Western Air, 
which reported a total of 10,691 passengers 
on five lines, covered 4,490,045 passenger- 
miles. 

Planes of the Ford Motor Company car- 
ried 84 per cent of the total express 
poundage, analysis of the statistics shows. 
This operatoryreported its express business 

amounted to 1,283,120 pounds on three 
lines. Detroit-Chicago, Detroit-Cleveland, 
and Cleveland-Buffalo. The total express 
carried by all operators was 1,517,749. 
| Aeronautics Congress 

Twenty-two governments were repre- 
| sented by 150 delegates who attended the 
ninth International Aeronautical Juridical 
to Canada, called to | Congress last Fall at Budapest, Hungary. 

Manion, Canadian | The congress sought the development of 
Minister oi Railways and Canals. international air laws and the concerted 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with action of all governments to unify air. 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- | travel across all countries. (Department 
respondence. of Commerce,) 5; 
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The building and dome in which is installed the 26-inch equatorial 
telescope at the Naval Observatory in the National Capital is shown 
in the photograph. The dome has a narrow opening in the form of 
an are through which celestial observations are made. The entire 
dome may be rotated by means of a motor, so that the opening is 
in proper position when the telescope is pointed in a particular direc- 
tion. The iargest telescope at the Observatory is here installed; 
plans are being drawn for the construction of a larger telescope, 
which would occupy a new building 


| discussed progress of the development 
of the Miami Airport and also extended 
an invitation to attend a _ celebration 
incident to the airport on April 14 

12:35 p. m.—Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, 
chairman of the Women's National 
Commission for Law Enforcement, 
called to assure the President of the 
support of that organization in en- 
forcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 


12:45 p. m. 


The... 


PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 10, 1931 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and | 
Friday of each week). 

12 m.—Senator Reed (Rep.),of Penn- 
sylvania, called to present Dr. Thomas 
S. Baker, president of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, who in- 
vited the President to make an address 
at the Third International Conference 
on Bituminous Coal, to be held at 
Pittsburgh Nov. 16 to 21, 1931, for a 
discussion of new developments in util- 
ization. 

12:30 p. m.—Senator Fletcher 
of Florida, called to present Mayor C. 
H. Reeder, of Miami, Fla., and A. H.\ 
Heermance, secretary-treasurer of the 
Greater Miami Airport Association, who 


Dr. George Otis Smith, 
chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, called to present on behalf of 
¥the Bangor, Me., Chamber of Com- 
merce, the first salmon caught this sea- 
son in the Bangor salmon pool. 


3 p. m.—Col. Arthur Woods, 
man of the _ President's Emergency 
Committee for Employment Relief, 
called to discuss progress of the Com- 
mittee’s work. 
4:45 p. m.—Col. 
American Minister 
present Robert J 


chair- 


Hanford MacNider, 


(Dem.), 


Beginning Today, April 11 


TELEVISION. 


clear images of the broadcaster are being transmitted with 


- Today has reached the point where 


sound accompaniment. 


TELEVISION. 


.it is in the stage of the set builder and the kit 


. Today is beyond the crystal stage which 
radio knew.. 
buyer. 


TELEVISION. . 


important station in New York City with advanced programs, 


Today is about to take to the air over an 


» The Sun. always radio’s leading newspaper, takes the lead 
.(1) About 


the development of television and the mechanical and the 





and will tell in these pages all there is to know:. . 


engineering improvements as they take place...(2) About 
ready-made sets and how to build sets with all the necessary 
diagrams and detailed instructions. . . (3) About the television 
the combination and use of 


set’s relation to the radio set 


both. 


Questions will be answered and forums conducted in these 


pages, which also will have complete news of the programs. 
' 


In addition to the television pages The Sun on Saturday will 
continue to publish four pages of radio news. 
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Procedure Used 
In Liquidation of 


Helium Explained 





Achievement by Bureau of 
Standards to Facilitate In- 
vestigations of Matter at 


Low Temperatures 


By Dr. H. C. Dickinson 
Chief of Heat and Pdwer Division 


Dr. George K. Burgess, Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards, announced 
on April 4 that helium had been liquefied 
in the cryogenic laboratory of the Heat 
and Power Division on the afternoon of 
Friday, April 3. Liquid helium tempera- 
tures were maintained for two hours and 
a temperature of -271.2 degrees Cc. (-456 
degrees F.) was reached, which is only 1.9 
degrees C. (3.4 degrees F.) above absolute 
zero, -273.7 degrees C. (-459.4 degrees F.). 
The temperature of liquid helium at ordi- 
nary pressures is -269 degrees Cc. (-452 de- 
grees F.), but it can be cooled further by 
reducing the pressure of the helium va- 
pots over the boiling liquid with a vac-| 

m pump. 
air . result of the work that has been 
done in the cryogenic laboratory under 
the direction of its chief, Dr. F. G. Brick- 
wedde, not only was the liquefaction of 
helium accomplished for the first time in| 
the United States but also the lowest tem-| 
peratures ever attained in this country 
were reached. 

The helium li 





quefier was er 
rst time on March 18, at whic ime 
frie believed liquid helium was produced. 
The positive evidence of the presence of 
liquid helium obtained April 3 was not 
obtained March 18 as the apparatus with 
which it was proved that liquid helium 
was being produced was added after the 
experiment of March 18, but no changes 
were made in the liquefier. 
Process of Liquefaction 
ul production of liqui 
Rpg ceomplishment and will 
h workers at, the Bu-| 
ir investigations of the 
to the lowest attain- 
It may also lead to 
f a new gy am 
é extreme low end of the Interna-| 
Soocl Temperature Scale. The establish- 
ment of these natural constants is one 
of the primary functions of the Bureau. 
The helium that was liquefied was ob- 
tained as a gas under pressure in steel 
cylinders from the a : “"¥ ee 
xas from which 
art, ‘Govern es its eT. of 
jum for the Army and Navy airships. 
The initial step in the process of lique- 
faction is the purification of the gas to 
remove substances which would otherwise 
freeze in the liquefier and stop the flow. | 
At liquid helium temperatures, all sub-! 
stances with the single exception of helium 
are solids. After purification the gas 
enters the liquefier which is inclosed in a 
metal case surrounded, except for an open- 
ing at the top, with liquid air at a tem- 
perature of -190 degrees C. (-310 degrees 
F.), In the liquefier the helium expands 
through a valve from a high pressure 
to a low pressure. The helium becomes 
colder and the refrigeration that is gen- 
erated is used to lower the temperature 
of the compressed helium that follows it. 


Insulation of Apparatus 


The temperature continues to fall until 
the liquefaction point or boiling point 
is reached which for helium at atmos- 
pheric pressure is -269 degrees C. (—452 
degrees F.). It is necessary, however, to 
reduce the temperature of the compressed 
helium, before expansion, with solid or 
liquid hydrogen as otherwise the helium 
would become warmer instead of colder. 
Liquid hydrogen boils at -253 degrees C. 
(-423 degrees F.) and freezes at -259 
deerees C. (-434 degrees F.). 

In order to liquefy helium, it was nec- 
essarv therefore to make first liquid air 
and liquid hydrogen. In the liquefier the 
helium flows through a series of coils 
of metal tubing suspended inside a suc- 
cession of metal cases and vacuum | 
jacketed vessels or very large thermos bot- 
tles so arranged as to prevent as far as) 
possible any transfer of heat to the cold-| 


| 


| 
| 
permit the researc 
reau to extend the 
properties of matter 


able temperatures. 
the establishment 0 





| 


exterior. 


The amount of refrigeration that is 
generated is so small that the success of 
the apparatus depends on obtaining almost 
perfect insulation. 
of accessory appartus, such as a glass 
vacuum system, vacuump pumps, manom- 
eters, etc... that are needed for the lique- 
faction of helium. The helium liquefier 
was constructed by Mr. J. Williamson 
Cook with the assistance of Mr. J. M. 
Smoot and other members of the labora- 
tory staff. 


Measuring of Temperatures 


The apparatus used to measure the low 
temperatures produced and to prove that 
helium was being liquefied mas made and 
set up by Mr. R. B. Scott. The tempera- | 
tures were measured with a vapor pres- 
sure thermometer filled with helium, the 
bulb of which was immersed in the re- 
ceiver of the liquefier in which the liquid | 
helium collected. The bulb was con- 
nected to a mercury manometer outside 
the liquefier. ‘The vapor pressure of the 
liquid helium in the bulb was determined 
by measuring the length of a column of 
mercury which the vapor would support. 

Using a known relation connecting the 
vapor pressure of helium with its tempera- 
ture, the temperatures of the liquid helium 
in the liquefier were determined. In order 
to be able to prove that liquid helium was 
present, the vapor pressure thermometer 
was so made that the volume of the vapor 
space could be changed by raising or lower- 
ing the levels of mercury columns in a 
large glass bulb and in an auxiliary glass 
tube. The fact that the vapor pressure, | 
as read on the mercury manometer, did 
not depend upon the volume of the vapor 
Space was proof of the presence of liquid 
helium. 

In order to obtain still further evidence, 
a lead and a tin electrical resistance unit 
were constructed and placed in the liquid 
helium reservoir beside the bulb of the! 
vapor préssure thermometer. It is already | 
known that lead loses all of its electri- 
cal resistance and becomes a perfect con- 
ductor at -266 degrees C. (-448 degrees 
F.) and that the same is true for tin at 
-269 degrees C. (-453 degrees F.). This 
is called superconductivity. That these 
temperatures were attained was therefore 
proved by the fact that both the tin and 
the lead lost their resistance and became 
superconducting. 

_ Effect of Low Tempetatares 

This phenomenon of superconductivity 
is only one of the strange effects of these | 
very low temperatures: there are many 
others. Superconductivity has never been | 
explained, amd it is today one of the 
mysteries of science. One of the strange 
things about it is that—although tin, lead, 
mercury, and a number of other metallic 
elements and alloys become perfect con- 
ductors—metals like copper, gold, and sil- 
ver, which at ordinary temperatures are 


; the best conductors and offer the least 


resistance to the flow of a current, do 


"not become superconducting, so that the 


metals, which at ordinary temperatures 
are considered poorer conductors become 
infinitely better conductors at liquid he- 
lium temperatures than copper, gold, and 
silver 

Helium has been liquefied before in 
three Other countries—first in Holland, at 
the University of Leiden; next in Canada, 


Intoxicated People 
A Traffic Problem 


Bay State Committee Asserts 
Drunkenness Not Con fined 


To Drivers 





Boston, Mass., April 10. 


The drunken pedestrian has become al- 
most as much of a problem in highway 
safety as the intoxicated automobile driver, 
according to the Governor’s Committee 
on Street and Highway Safety. Although 
it is true that the pedestrian wmder the 
influence of liquor usually kills no one 
but himself, the Committee stated, even 
such “form of modified suicide constituted 
a substantial part of last year’s fatality 
toll.” The announcement follows in full 
text: 

Figures givem to the Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Street and Highway Safety by the 
registry of motor vehicles show that 6 
per cent of the 447 pedestrians killed last 
year were either drunk or had been drink- 
ing, while 8 per. cent of the Grivers in- 
volved in fatal accidents which took a 
total of 795 lives were in the same condi- 
tion, 


While the bare figures do mot reveal 
complete details, such as the possibility 
of a sober motorist being killed in an ef- 
fort to dodge a drunken pedestrian, or a 
fatal accident involving both intoxicated 
driver and walker, the scores of the two 
classes are accurately listed in the investi- 
gation which the registry made of every) 
fatal accident last year. 

In flat figures they show that 35 motor- 
ists involved in fatal acidents were drunk 
at the time while 41 had been drinking. 
On the pedestrian side, 11 were G@runk and 
22 had been drinking. The grand. total 
amounted to 109 lives, which if sobriety 
could have saved them would have meant 
a reduction of 91 fatalities in 1930 over 
the previous year instead of the increase 
of 18 which the fiscal year finally pro- 
duced. 


Specialized Training — 
Advised for Women 
Who Enter Business 





Civil Service Is Said to Offer 
Attractive Field to Those 
Equipped for Technical 
Employment — 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


it is necessary to make more than 40,-) 
000 appointments annually to fill vacan-| 
cies caused chiefly by death, resignation 
removal, and retirement. I feel sure this| 
year's 40,000 appointments will not include 
the competitor who said that the feminine 
of czar is bazaar, or another who said 
that the plural of solo is duet. Nor will 
they include the competitor in am exami- 
nation which included the subject of 
political economy, who said that the two 


principal functions of money are “to 
have and to hold.” | 
The positions held by women in the 


Federal civil service are not confined to 
the lower levels by any means. ‘The num- 
ber of women appointed to the higher 
grades of positions and to positions re- 
quiring technical, professional, or scien- 
tific training is increasing steadily. 


Widening Field of Activity 


The widening of the field of governmen-| yep, H. 1. 


tal activities im recent years has had the 
effect of adding many positions which 
women are peculiarly fitted to fill. The 
establishment of the Children’s Bureau 
and the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, 


in sociological and statistical work. 
considerable number of specially trained | 


Agriculture. Positions as assistant exam-| 


iner in the Patent Office are open to! y 


women, and a few are filled by women. 


ing appointed to positions which require 
training in drafting, chemistry, physics, 


and mechanics. Library positions 


tific work in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
Ww 


chemist, economist, home economics spe- 
cialist, specialist in home management 
educationist, medical officer, pharamacol 


zoologist, and many others 
quire college training. 
Chance for Promotion > 
Opportunities for appointment and ad- 
vancement in the civil service of the 
United States are much better 
who have acquired some special 
edge or skill than for those who have only 
general qualifications obtained through 
purely academic training, and I am con- 


which re-| 


Stantly urging college girls to adopt a/Ju 


specialty if they expect to make their own 
way. A great many more of thé technical, 


by women if more women with the neces- 
Sary equipment were available. 


Lacking any other specialty, I advise| Wash. H. 212. 








|“in cash or 


for example, resulted in| to obtain, 
| the appointment of many women trained one within the State. 
A| ' 


; women are employed in the Bureau of | second and third classes to adopt city manager 
|Home Economics of the Departmefit of | Plan of government. Vetoed. 


c i ;Surance carried by State and certain political 
An increasing number of women are be- | subdivisions. 


|from inswramce brokers. 


1 e are | Department to deduct 10 per cent from value 
est parts of the liquefier from a warmer |held principally by women. Many women | of lands owned by domestic insurance com- 


are employed in various kinds of scien- | P&nies 


A recent compilation shows that/| policies to be 
f vomen are being appointed to such po-|cancellation of agent's license and company’s 
There is a great deal | sitions as bacteriologist, biologist, botanist, | 


»| Stock fire insurance companies voting in favor 
\ ; -|of dividends paid contrary to law subject to 
ogist, physicist, social worker, statistician, | Joint and several liability to creditors of com- 


for those |in all insolvency or bankruptcy proceedings 
knowl- | except as to wages. 


| 


| 


| 


| professional, and scientific positions in the} its 
United States civil service would be filled | Tepresent 


young women to study stenography and | 


typewriting. A good knowledge of stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, with the back- 
ground of college training, will always be 
a meéans of livelihood. I do not mean 
that you need expect to remain a stenog- 
rapher. But entrance as a stenographer 
may be a stepping-stone to something 
higher, and there are few occupations in 


| Which skill in stenography and typewrit- 


ing is not of value. 


Those who live outside the District of | 


Coluinbia have a_ better opportunity of 
appointment in the departmental service 
at Washington than those who live in the 
District of Columbia, because the District 
of Columbia's quota of appointments un- 
der the law has been greatly exceeded, 
and the Commiission does not certify eli- 
gibles who are residents of the District 
of Columbia when those who are residents 


of States in arrears undér the apportion- | 


ment are available. 
States Above Quota 


The only States wnuse quot | 
1vse quotas are filled | a nply, 


are Maryland. 
Vermont and Vi 
tionment is no 


Delaware, Iowa, Maine, 
rginia. The State appor- 
t considered in appoint- 
ments outside the departmental service 
at Washington. So far as is practicable, 
the principle of local jobs for local people 
obtains in appoiritments outside Of Wash- 
ington. 

For appointments in the departmental 
service at Washington, in order that the 
State apportionment law may be observed, 
the Civil Service Commission has to ask 
certain questions regarding State resi- 
denee. One applicant for examination 
said that the length of his residence in 
a certain State was 42 feet. Another gave 
as the place of his birth “the second-floor 
back room of my father's house.” 

For the purpose of identification the 


| at the University of Toronto, and then in 
Germany, at the Reichsanstalt and at 
the University of Berlin. The liquefier 
constructed by the Bureau of Stamdards 
is essentially liké the one désigned by 





Dr. Martin Ruhemann and used by him 
to make liquid helium at the University 
Some changes in the nature 


of Berlin, 


| 


| gfaph must have been 








wind tunnel, used in experimentation 
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National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
An aeronautic laboratory is maintained by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics in buildings 
located on the Langley Field in Virginia. Research activities cover a wide range, and the laboratory equip- 
ment is of varied type. In the photograph above ‘is shown the tank in which is enclosed a variable density 


..« Record of Bills in... 


STATE LEGISLATURES 





Changes i 


Banking: State Finance 
8. 353. 
Signed by Governor April 1. 

138. Providing reserve may be 
Dalance dué from solvént banks,” 
eliminating old provision réquiring ‘‘one-| 
fourth of which shall be in cash, 
mainder in balances duet from solvent banks.” 
Passed by House and Senate. 


Me. 
companies. 
Minn. H. 


To regulate loans by teust | Insufane 


n Status 


A. 46. 


| statutes relating to réfusal to sell automo- 
| bile insurance. 


Okla. H. 148. 


jon. Became 


Wash. Hi. 184. Consolidation of banks and | signature. 
trust companies. Signed by Governor. | 

Wash. Hl. 221. Permitting banks to accept; Me. H. 933. 
drafts. Sigmed by Governor. females. Signed 

Wash. S. 73. Act relating to credit unions.| Nepr. H. 45. 
Vetoed. | factories, ete., 


Crime: Prisons 


N.C. H. 894. 
or leasing of State convicts to any 


|firm or corporation in competition with free | i 
|ployment for 
To prohibit the carrying of /mercantile establishments, 


Passed by House and Senate. 
H. 56. 


labor. 
Wash. 


{pistols without license, provide for the issu- | restaurants 
‘| ance of licemses, etc. 


Vetoed by Governor. 
Constitution 


Okla. H. J. R. 6. Providing for a _ code 
commission to reyise the constitution and sub- | 
mit recommendation to the next legislature, | 
which would submit them to a vote of the} 
people. Sigmed by Governor. 

Tex. S. J. R.1. To provide for the ¢ 
of a constitutional convention to revise 
Constitution. Killed. 


Education 


lling 


To prohibit the hiring out | to remain 
person, | Signed by Governor. 
172. 


State 90 days w 


Nebr. H. 


w 


and 


| 10 p. m. to 12:30 a. m. Signed by Governor. 
To provide 44-hour 


Pa. 8. 178. 
minor employes 
feated, 





Labor and Industries 


vetoed. 
To create section 340755 of 


Signed by Governor. 
‘© provide that life insur- 


the re-/ancé companiés may issue policies without | 


| Sees insuréd to undérgo medical exami- | 
| ne 


Governor's 


To regulate employment of | 
by Govérnor April 1. | 
To provide that émployes in| 
shall have 30 minutes for 


law without the 


lunch and making it unlawful for employers 
in buildings during 


lunch time. 


To extend limit of em- 
cmen in manufacturing and 
laundries, hotels, 
public utility offices from 
week for 
De- 


under 18 years of age. | 


Motor ‘Vehicles 


Ark. H. 303. 


To provide for reciprocity be- 


tween States in operation of motor vehicles by 


nonresidents, pe 


SAS. 
Ill. 


Signed by 
S. 206. T 


rmitting them to operate for 


ithout obtaining licens in Arkan- 


Governor. 
‘Oo provide that motorists shall 


|not be liable for injuries to guest passengers. 
Defeated by Senate. 


N. J. A. 227. Provides for teaching of acci- | 

e Md. 8. 3. To provide for establishment of 
Cenk eve cae public schools. Passed financial responsibility of motor vehicle 
“Wash. S. 55. To authorize dental clinics in| °perators following conviction of certain 
school districts having enrollment of 25,000 | Mfenses or failure to satisfy final judgment in 
pupils, Vetoed. | automobile accident cases. Passed by Senate 
Food and Health ‘7s 334. To requife licensing of 

Md. H. 62. To regulate sale, etc., of liquids | motor vehicle operators. Killed. 
or articles commonly known as anti-freeze.| N. H. H. B. 47. To require motor vehicle | 
Signed by Governor. identification numbers or marks. Passed by | 


Food and Drugs 
To prohibit purchase of butter 


substitutes for State Institutions. Signed by 
Governor. 
Wash. H. 276. To amend statutés to per- 


mit any person issued a permit by the Fed- 
eral Government for the purchase of alcohol 
for laboratory, scientific or professional use 
bring in and legally possess such 
Signed by Gov- 


Government 
149. To permit cities of the first, 


Wash. S. 


Insurance 
Calif. A. B. 525. To amend section 46 of 
orkmen’s compensation law relating to in- 


Passed by House and Senate. 
To require initial fee of $10 

Signed by Governor. 

To authorize State Insurance 


Me. 8. 478. 


Nebr. S. 141. 


in determining admitted 
Passed by Senate and House. 

Nebr. S. 159. To declare comparison of 
twisting and to provide for) 


assets. | 


license, if latter assists in violation of 
Killed. 
i oe 


law, 
Int. 943. 


To make directors of 


pany. Passed by ‘Senate and House. 

N. Y. 8. Imt. 944. Relative to merger or 
consolidatiom of casualty insurance corpora- 
tions and of fire or marine insufance cor- 
porations. Passed by Senate and House. 

.Y. S. Int. 1243. To provide igsurance 
premiums shall be deemed preferre claims 


Passed by Senate and 


House, 
Tex. H. 832. ‘To prohibit accident insurance 
companies from issuing any policies contain- 
ing clause exempting from liability if in- 
ry is the result of accident. Killed. 
Wash. HY. 111. To provide that fire in- 
surance company may establish agencies to 
consist 6f two local agents to represent it in 
corporate mame and two local agents to 
it -im its underwriters’ capacity, 
and to permit the appointment of additional 
agents at licemse fee of $100 each. Vetoed by 
Governor. 


To provide for qualification 
and writtem examination of first time appli- 
cants for insurance agent licenses. Vetoed by 
Governor. f 
Wash. H. 243. To remove maximum limita- 
tion on number of trustees of domestic in- 
surance Companies. Signed by Governor. 
Wash. H. 373. To permit fraternal insur- 
ence societies to admit to membership per- 
po énehgee im one or more hazardous occu- 
ons In same or similar lines of business. 
Signed bY Governor. oe 
Wash. S. B. 15. Relative to firemen's re- 
lief ahd pension fund, providing méans of in- 
come including moneys derived from fire in- 
fee bo ee by reason of a premium 
x computed by the St s 
Commissioner. Vetoed. ee ee 


: Wash. S. 125. To Specify requirements for 





Civil Service Commission requires of each 
applicant for examination his photograph, 
with instructions stating that the photo- 
taken within three | 


years, 


All examinations for the United States 
civil service are practical, and aré designed 
to test the qualifications of the applicants | 
for the particular positions for which they 

The Commission never asks so- 
called catch questions. 

There is mever a time when a number 
of examinations are not open. Those who 
are interésted in a particular kind of ex- 
amination not open at the time may place 
their names on file with the Civil Service 
Commission at Washington for notification 
of the announcement of the next examina- 
tion of the kind desired. An exception to 
this is general clerk. The Commission 
dues not maintain a mailing list for this 
eyamination. {t has not been necessary 
to hold a general ¢lerical examination for 
the Departmenial Service at Washington 
in the past seven years, with the exception 
of the one held for the temporary force | 
of the Fifteenth Decennial Census. The 
demands of the Government service for 
clerical workers are for those who are| 
trained in a specialty, such as stenog- | 
raphy, typing, bookkeeping, filing, calculat- 
ing machine operation, or some other'| 








olic® specialty. 
The foregoing is the authorized 
summary of an address delivered by 


‘Miss Déll April 10 at Agnés Scott 
College, Decatur, Ga. 


House and Senate. 


+ 


uceession of Crops 


S 


In Vegetable Gardens 
_ Advise 


j transaction of public by domestic mutual | 
e cOmpanies. 


d by Specialist 


‘Careful Planning Suggested 


For Production of Early 


And Varied Harvest for) 


Home Use 





“No equal area in farm crops can be 
made to contribute so much to the com-| 
fort, convenience, health and support of 
the farm family as a well-planned, suc- 
cessful farm garden,” says Dr. L. C. Cor- 


| bett, of the Department of Agriculture, in 
|a statement just issued by the Depart- 


ment. The statement follows in full text: 


Such a garden shoula provide some 
product—fresh, stored, dried, canned or 
preserved—for use every day in the year, 
says Dr. Corbett, wh@, as a horticultural 
specialist of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, makes the following suggestions for 
planning the farm garden. Most of his 
points apply also to gardening in town. 

Vegetables differ, says Dr. Corbett, as to 
the season at which they thrive best; as to 
the length of time required for reaching 
edible maturity; and as to the period 


| through which they remain in satisfactory 
|condition for table use. Such charactertis- 
|tics are important in determining what 


to plant, when to plant, the number of 
plantings, varieties and the possibilities 


N. H. H. B. 49. To authorize Commissioner | Of companion cropping to secure more 


motor vehicle 

unsafe or impr 

House and Sena 
a 


$1,000 fine and/or five years 


for reckless oper 


ing in a person's death, but not to restrict 


of Motor Vehicles to require inspection of any 


it is} 
Passed by 


to determine whether 
operly equipped. 
te. 
52. 





To provide penalty of 
imprisonment 
ation of motor vehicle result- 


rosecution for manslaughter. Passed by | 
ouse and Senate. ] 
N. Y. S. Int. 1241. To provide certificate | 


of registration suspended under financial re- 


sponsibility law 


|motor vehicle registered in anothe 


defeat purposes 
House. 

Wash. H. 
transfer. of 
Signed by Gover 


72. 


> a a ee 
law. Passed by 
2.2. 2 & 
national constit 


Eighteenth Améndment. 


ernof April 1. 


Md. 8. 47. 


beauty culturists, creating Board of Examiners, 


Killed, 


Public Utilities 
To provide rural electric serv- 


Me. H. 991. 
{ee throughout 


| nor, 


Me. 8. 552. 
as public 


Nebr. S. 344. 


irtigation districts and permit them to oper- 
ate electric plants. 


House. 
N.C. H. 247. 


lating operation of motor vehicles on high- 
weys+bus oe, Fame by Housé and Senate. 
fees by claimants of water power. 


Wash. H. 


Wash. S. 107 


and provide fees. 


Wis. 8S. 9. 
tric light and 
Senate and Hov 


Me. S. 117. 
tal stock of rat 
Senaté and Hou 


Me. 8S. 590. 
inmates of insti 


Calif. 8S. 675. 
wageee by 
¢. H. 1088, 
law. ‘Signed by 
Me. H. 1117. 
to 5 cents. 
Me. H. 1336. 
and regulatin 
by House. 
| S&S ee 
future or limite 


annuities meas 


estate tax purposes, shall 
cording to actuaries’ 
table of mortality, 
be 4 per cent com 


by Governor. 

| Fe 2 
section 233 Tax 
of transfer tax 
by Governor. 

a os. 
section 153 Tax 


erty stricken from tax ro 


by any person, 


interest in same. 


ownership of 


To classify heating companies 
utilities. y 


To provide for creation of elec- 


lroad corporations. 


Social Welfare 


Governor. 


Signed by Governor. 


& outdoor advertising. 
Killed by Senate. 

Intro. 783. 
| section 249-v Tax Law, by providing valué of 


S., Intro. 784. 


Intro. 787. 


shall not be transferred nor 

name to 

of act. Passed by Senate and 

To provide for recording of 

motor vehicles. 

nor. Section 1 vetoed. 
Prohibition 


repeal the State prohibition 
House and Senate. 

To pétition Congress to call 
utional convention to repeal | 
Signed by Gov- 


Public Health 
To regulate hairdressers and 


the State. Signed by Gover- 


Signed by Governor. 
To provide for creation of 


Passed by Senate and 


To adopt uniform act regu- 


Relating to payment of 
Vetoed. 
To regulate motor carriers 
Vetoed. 


power districts. 
ise. 


Railroads 
Relating to increasés in capi- | 
Passed by 


Passed by 





se. 


To regulate sterilization of | 
tutions. Signed by Governor, 

Taxation 
Amending gasoline tax law. 


Amending the inheritance tax 
Governor. 


| 
Increasing the gasoline tax | 
Imposing a tax on billboards | 
Passed 


Print 824. Amends 
d estates, incomes, interest or 
ured by lives in being for} 
be computed ac- 
or combined experience 
interest rate thereof to 
Pounded annually. Signed 


Print 825. Amends 
relative to composition 
certain estate. Signed 


Law, 
upon 


Print 825. Amends 
providing real prop- 
lis may be redeemed 
mstead of any person having 
Signed by Governor. 


Law by 
f 


| of the growing season, 


| are together. : 
planting salsify and parsnips in the mid- | 


| the first and 4 to 6 


|for the plants. 








from a given area. 
Succession of Crops 


The question of succession crops is also 
important, Dr. Corbett points out. Early, 


quick-maturing crops should be so ar-| 
|ranged that when they no longer re-| 


quire the area, it can be cleared and the 
soil prepared for other erops that can 
be brought to maturity in the remainder 


den so that the early short-season crops 
Don’t make the mistake of 


dle of the area given over to radishes, let- 
tuce, peppergrass and early planted, short- 
season crops. 


\ Provide for successive plantings of 
short-season crops, Dr. Corbett advises. 
Too many farm gardens, he says, are run 


}On a single planting of peas, beans, beets, 


carrots, corn, spinach, cabbage, etc. 
should have smaller 
tervals throughout the season. These 
intervals will be governed by the seasonal 
requirements and by the frost and disease 


They 


}and insect hazards to which the crop is| 


subject. 
farm garden 


The chief fault of the average 
is the lack of successive 


| plantings of the important, quick-matur- 
ing crops, such as peas, beans, corn, cab- | 


bage, turnips and beets. 


Early Planting 


A good gardener gambles. He chances 
the loss of his earliest plantings. If he 
delays planting tender things 
danger of frost is over, he will lose the 
satisfaction of having the first peas, the 


| earliest radishes, or the first stringbeans. 


“Take a chance,” says Dr. Corbett. “You 
will win often and ingenuity will cut the 
loss.. Take a chance on beans, but as 


soon as the first planting appears above! 


ground, plant another drill along side of 
inches from it, so 
that if the first planting is frosted, the 
crop will not be long delayed. Have a 
few plant protectors to ‘save the carly 


|cucumbers, Summer squash, peppers, and 
| melons. 


“Provide a hot bed or cold frame to 
lengthen the season. Long-season plants 
like tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, melons, 
cucumbers, cabbage, etc., get three weeks 
to a month’s start in the frame. ‘Steel 
a march on the season’ by having plants 
well advanced for oudoer planting. 

“The garden should reflect the personal 
preferences of the family. Of course, two 
people will not need as large a garden 
as five or eight.” 

The size will also depend on planting 
distances of the crop, and the method of 
culture, Dr. Corbett points out. Tomatoes 


| 8rown on stakes may be planted 18 inches 
}to 2 feet apart in rows 3 feet apart; 
| but if the crop is left to itself without 
part | 


training, 4x4 feet is none too far a 
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Arrange the gar-| 


plantings at in-| 


until all | 
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Higher Prevalence ‘New Standards 


Noted for M comes) B ring Wider Use 
«Of Canned Foods 


, | 
| The United States Public Health Service | 
jhas just issued the following statement 
| regarding the prevalence of communicable 
diseases in the United States. 

The 95 cities reporting cases used in 
the, tables are situated in all parts of the 
country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 33,055,000. The 
estimated population of the 88 cities re- 
porting deaths is more than 31,510,000. 
| The estimated expectancy (A) is based on 
the experience of the last nine years, ex- 
| cluding epidemics. Weeks ended March 
| 21, 1931, and March 22, 1980: 











Scarlet Fever Also Is More 
Widespread Than at Same 
Time Last Year 








Federal Regulations for La- 
belling and Quality of 
Additional Products Are 
Effective May 18 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|a@ right to know just what kind she is get- 
ting. 
The same general principle naturally ap- 
plies to other canned foods: Corn or cher- 











|ries, peas, pears, peaches, sauerkraut, 
Cases reporte 0 A | ; 
Dyer: — = | Shrimp. 
WOU oc ceevesisy » 932 le (a Everybody knows that there are differ- 
95 cities ....... sever 415 607 854/ent qualities of canned foods, just as 
a ta 17,548 14.456 there are different qualities of fruits and 
95 cities 0.22.12.) 6514 4.886 vegetables and the other good things that 
Meningococcus meningitis: go into cans. There are also superior and 
46 States ........... 155 295 sees inferior methods of doing the canning. 
aie" 88 121 «+++» | This amendment, then, authorizes legal 
ME GORD. sci ncccs 20 RS quality standards for all canned foods 
Scarlet fever: that are enclosed in hermetically sealed 
46 States . 5,918 5,093 ..... | containers and sterilized by heat — with 
Binplipos "s 2,438 = «1,957 1,597 | two exceptions. The exceptions are canned 
46 States ......... 985 1,417 _.., milk and canned meat and meat products 
| 95 cities ..... eebied 133 152 66 |—not fish and poultry. 
“ao 115 202 The amendment gives the Secretary of 
aa 27 338 ‘99 | Agriculture authority to set standards of 
Deaths reported quality, condition, and fill of container of 
Influenza and pneumonia: all canned food, with the two exceptions 
ir. ee eee 1,304 1,036 


I mentioned. If a product falls below the 
standard of quality, condition, or fill es- 
tablished, it must bear a plain and con- 
spicudus statement of such a nature as to 
advise the buyer that that food is below 
standard. The designation has been sect. 
It it Below United States Standard—Low 
Quality, But Not Illegal. Those words 
will be the buyer’s guide after a certain 
date, a period of at least 90 days after 
formulation of official standards. 

Standards for canned peaches, peas, 
and pears already have been worked out, 
announced by the Secretary, and will go 
into effect May 18. Tentative standards 
for canned tomatoes, apricots, and cher- 
|ries have been announced and, following 
official hearings and consideration by the 
trade, the consumer, and the Department 
of Agriculture, will become law. Stand- 
ards for other canned foods are being 
worked out and will be Officially an- 
|nmounced as soon as possible. 


Meaning to Buyer 


Now, what will the enforcement of the 
canners’ bill mean to the buyer? It will 
mean— 

First, that quality and condition stand- 
; ards for practically all classes of canned 
foods except meat and meat-food prod- 
ucts, and canned milk, will be eventually 
set by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Second, that a standard fill of container 
for such products wil! be enforced. This 
standard of fill has been drawn up already, 
thus guaranteeing the housewife protection 
against slack-filled cans. 

Third, that the buyer of canned foods 
will not have to worry about slaek fills, 
and as standards for each class are formu- 
lated and promulgated, about getting an 
inferior or below-standard product for 
the price she pays for a standard-quelity 
or superior food. Canned goods falling 
below the standard will be conspicuously 
labeled: Below U. S. Standard—Low Qual- 
ity but not Illegal. Since the Food and 
Drugs Act prohibits the sale in inter- 
state commerce of adulterated, mis- 
branded, or injurious foods, the housewife 
who desires a cheaper product for some 
particular reason will be perfectly safe in 
buying canned foods that bear this low 
standard label. 
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‘reation of Public Welfare 
Department Urged in Utah 


Sait Lake Crry, Utan, April 10. 
Creation of a State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare was recommended April 7 at 
a conference called by Governor George 
H. Dern on the subject of child welfare. | 
| The conference also askéd Governor 
|Dern to appoint a committee to carry 
on further studies to make effective plans 
toad child protection. 


Bill to Liberalize Sale 
(Of Home Remedies Favored 


( 





Trenton, N. J., April 10. 


The sale by other than drug stores of 
castor oil, iodine and other simple reme- 
dies for which a prescription is not re- 
|quired would be permitted under a bill 
(S. 221) which the Senate has approved. 

Extension of the privilege is contained 
in an amendment to the original measure, 
|providing for the annual registration of 
drug stores. Senator Francis B. Davis, 
who offered the amendment, declared that 
the drug stores had forfeited their right 
to a monopoly in the sale of home reme- | 
dies by engaging in other lines of business. 
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Baldwin, Stanley. The new world; address 
delivered to the students of the University 


| of Glasgow. (Glasgow university publica- | 

| tions. xiv.) 21 p. Glasgow, ae, See Quality Requirement Explained 

| é& co., 1930. - é aoe 

Brock, J. Y¥. History of Trinity reformed The value of the canners’ bill to the 


housewife, to the consumer, will be the 
assurance that the canned foods she pur- 
chases meet a definite, minimum quality 
requirement established by a Government 
agency. The amendment will not consti- 
tute a bar to the manufacture and sale of 
| wholesome canned food of a quality lower 
than the standard, but such products will 
have to be labeled so that if the buyer 
wishes a less expensive canned food, she 
will be able to buy it with full knowledge 
of its character and, it is presumed, at a 
lower price. We in the Food and Drug 
Administration feel that a housewife with 
a limited budget should be enabled, under 
the terms of the canners’ bill, to buy a 
substantial product within the reach of 
her pocketbook which will carry the nu- 
tritive if not the aesthetic value of stand- 


church, Plainfield, New Jersey, together with 
the history of Central reformed church, 
Marconnier reformed church, Warren re- 
formed church, First German reformed 
church. 235 p., illus. Somerville, N. J 
Unionist-gazette association, 1931. 31-5044 
Buffalo municipal research buréau, inc. Re- 
port of the Buffalo school survéy. 2v 
illus. Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo municipal re- 
search Bureau, 1931. 31-4946 
Deming, Mrs. T. (Osterheld). The Indians 
in winter camp, illus. (Indian life series.) 
126 p., illus. Chicago, New York, étc. Laid- 
law brothers, 1931. 31-4835 
Donovan, W. J. The origin and development 
of radio law; a lécture, the School of law, 
New York univérsity, April 8, 1930. 59 p. 
Néw York? 1930. 30-32201 
French, H. J. The quenching of steels. 177 
p., illus. Cleveland, O., American society 
for steel treating, 1930. 31-4441 
Physical and chemical exam- 
varnishes, lacquers and 


Gardner, H. A. 
ination of paints, 


illus. Washington, ; 
oolers. pee, Se > ein ay variate re. ard canned foods—provided she reads in- 
pO 31-4444 | telligently the labeling required by the 
Geise, F. W. Spinach; some physical and amendment to appear on the can. 


chemical studies in relation to the quality 
of the raw stock for canning. (Thesis (Ph. | 
D.)—University of Chicago, 1929. ‘Reprinted 
from the University of Maryland Agricul, 
tural experiment station . . . Bulletin no. 


Substandard Product Wholesome 
It. is not the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s conception of the purpose of 
Congress, in enacting this bill, that the 


‘ ” -326. College : 
320-—Mareh, | 1930. ) p. 303-328. College | labeling for Substandard foods was in- 
Hamburg. Universitat. The University of tended to stigmatize unduly the article 


to which it is applied. The amendment 
makes it very clear that its purpose is 
to let the consumper know what goods 


Hamburg, published under the protectorship 
of the acadamic senate. 76 p. Hamburg, 
Printed by Broschek & co., 1930. 30-33084 
: The rigid-frame bridge, with 





ag og = architectural development by | 2ré below the standard, but the substand- 
G. D. Clarke . . . and deformeter analysis by ard product will be wholesome and edible, 
| prof. G. E. Beggs. 236 p., illus. N. Y., J./even if not so palatable or so attractive 
Wiley & sons, 1931. et ante as the standard product. If the food 
Houteff, 2 oe ‘ig Se tarsi, were unwholesome or inedible, its dis- 


1 v. Los Angeles, Calif., Universal publish- tribution would be illegal under the terms 


| 


ing association, 1931. 31-5041 | Of the national pure food laws. 
Japan. Dept. of education. A general sur- I might say, in conclusion, that if any 
vey of education in Japan. 65 p. Tokyo, ; 


: of you want a copy anners’ bi 
Printed at the Herald of Asia press, 1930 : copy of the canners’ bill, 


30-33079 | toRether with standards formulated for 

| Jones, T. E. Progress at Fisk university; a canned peas, peaches, and pears, as well 
summary of recent years. 55 p., illus. Nash- as of the legal label designation for sub- 

| ville. Tenn., Fisk university, 1930. _ 30-33091 | standard goods and the fill-of-container 


Kendall, H. P. Early maps of Carolina and 
adjoining regions, together with early prints 
of Charleston. 47 p. n. p., 1930 31-5076 

Kirkconnell, W. ed. The North American book 
of Icelandic verse. (North American books 


specifications required by the bill, you can 
get all this in a circular called “Service 
and Regulatory Announcements,” F. D. 
No. 4. Write the Federal Food and Drug 


of European verse.) 228 p. N. Y., L. Car- Admins ion > ae 
rier & A Isles, ine., 1930 31-26062 Adminstration, Wash: ngton, D. C. 
Lepiney, J. de. Climbs on Mont Blanc. 179 (The foregoing is the full text of 
p. N. ¥., Longmans, Green & co., er. me an address April 9 delivered in the 
| coe National Farm and Home Hour over 
| Libtary asSociation. Books to read; a classi- ai ur 
| Red aud annotaved catalogue, being @ guide| sociated stations of the National 


for young readers. 574 p. London, Pub Broadcasting Company.) 


(with the assistance of the Carnegie United 
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and The tragedy of Dido, queen of Car- 
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and life of Christopher Marlowe: cone 
go a. BR. Cons, 8. 1) 2m P* 31-36400 Documents described under this heading 


MacVeagh, 1930 
| Marlowe, Christopher. 
in two parts, ane 
of Christopher arlowe; > 

. N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 
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1930. 
_ in the age of the Am. revo- 
ae a ae acmillan and co., 


are obtainable at prices stated, erclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title. and not the card 
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Tamburlaine the Great 
(The works and life 
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Germany Plans 
Farm Relief for 
Eastern Areas 


Special Program Includes 
Funding of Short Term 
Debts, Tax Reduction-and 
Better Freight Service 


A scheme for farm relief in the eastern 
provinces of Germany which have suf- 
fered due to the revision of German boun- 
daries under the Versailles Treaty, has 
teen drawn up by the German Govern- 
nent, according to a report by the Amer- 
ican consulate in Berlin which has been 
received by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The plan calls for the funding of short- 
term debts, which is considered the chief 
relief measure, for tax reductions, in- 
creased freight facilities and railroad de- 
velopment in the stricken provinces. 

That part of the report describing the 
farm relief plan and the present tondi- 
tion of the eastern provinces of Germany, 
follows in full text: 


Relief Plan Drafted 
Over and above the comprehensive farm 


relief measures already adopted or pro-.N 


posed by the German government for the 


Department Stores 
| Increasing Sales 


Usual Seasonal Expansion Is 
Shown for March, Says 
eserve Board 


| Department store sales in March in- 
, creased over February by about the usual 
; Seasonal amount, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board's preliminary report which 
was made public April 10. The Board’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Volume of department store sales in- 
creased in March by approximately the 
estimated seasonal amount, according~ to 
the preliminary figures reported to the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Board's, in- 
dex, which makes allowance for seasonal 
changes, was 97 for March, compared with 
98 for February and 97 for January. 

In comparison with a year ago, the 
aggregate value of sales in March, accord- 
ing to the preliminary figures, was 3 per 
cent smaller. In making the comparison 
with a year ago, however, allowance should 
be made for the fact that on account of 
the early date of Easter this year sales 
during March included a much larger 
part of the Easter buying than they did 
last year, when Easter was 15 days later. 

Percentage increase ma year 
ago: March , B; num- 
ber Ol reporting r of cities, 
L 


Boston 


benefit of agriculture in general. an ex-| 7p; 


tensive special relief 
drawn up by it. 


program 


but not yet passed, for 


has been at 


the purpose of furnishing aid to farmers | 5! 


in the eastern provinces. 


The rural population in these provinces | j 


has been suffering particularly keenly from 
the boundary revision on the eastern fron- 
tiers which frequently entailed loss of 


valuable property and markets for their ;, 


products, and resulted in unprofitable 
cultivation and heavy indebtedness. This 
applies especially to the province of East 
Prussia where the “agricultural crisis” has 
assumed unprecedented forms owing to 
the cutting off of this province from Ger- 
many and Russia which furnished its two 
principa! pre-war markets. 

East Prussia is 2 Prussian province situ- 
ated at the extreme northeastern frontier 
oi Germany. Before the war it covered 
an area of 688 square miles which was 
slightly reduced after the war by the sep- 
aration of the Memel district. Its popu- 
lation, according to the last census (1925) 
Was 2,304,737 (togal population of Ger- 
many in 1925, 62,400,000), 61 per cent be- 
ing rural. 

Cattle-raising Area 

It is the largest cattle-raising center 
of Germany and normally produces suf- 
ficient grain and meat every year to pro- 


vide for 3,000,000 people in addition to its! 


own population. Except for its short 
stretch o1 coast on the Baltic Sea, East 
Prussia today is surrounded entirely by 
Lithuanian and Polish territory and the 
Free State of Danzig. All railroad freight 
from and to the remainder of Germany 
must pass through the so-called “Polish 
corridor,” which is comprised of the ma- 
jor part of the former Prussian province 
of West Prussia and is from 90 to 225 
kilometers across. The extra freight 
charges arising to East Prussian farmers 
from this arrangement were estimated in 
1929, by the Prussian chambers of com- 
merce, at 19,500,000 reichsmarks per year 

Another difficult situation arises from 
the fact that investors consider it unsafe 
to grant long-term credits to farmers or 
to buy land in East Prussia on account 
of the comparative isolation of the prov- 
irese. Consequently, agricultural property 
has become heavily encumbered and forced 
sales are a common experience. At vari- 
ous times in the past extensive relief 
measures have been adopted by the gov- 
ernment but all attempts in this direc- 
tion have proved inadequate on account 
of lack of sufficient funds. 

Present Program Outlined 

Both geographically and economically 
the government's present action goes far 
beyond the scope of any previous meas- 
ures including the bill drafted in the 
Summer of 1930. This bill did not pass 
the Reichstag before its dissolution in 
July, 1930, and the emergency decree ot 
July 25, 1930, which put into effect the 
more urgent legislation pending at that 
time, made provision only for the steps 
preliminary to the funding of agricultural 
short-term’ debts. 

The so-called “Eastern Relief’ (Osthilfe) 
is no longer restricted to iarm relief in 
East Prussia and the adversely aflected 
neighboring eastern provinces, but is ex- 
tended to cover also the Grenzmark Posen- 
Westpreussen ‘the parts of the provinces 
of Posen and Westpreussen retained by 
Germany after the war), certain districts 
(Kreise) of the provinces of Pomerania, 
Brandenburg and Lower Silesia, the states 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz and the province of Upper 
Silesia; an area of at least four times the 
sizo oy East Prussia. 

The relief measures include the funding 
of short-term debts (the principal feature 


of the relief work), tax reductions, freight | 


facilities, road and railroad construction 
and development of settlement of the land 
in the stricken provinces. 
Short-term Credits 

The total cost of financing the program, 
the execution of which it is proposed to 
spread over six years, is estimated at 1.,- 
560,000,000 reichsmarks. Seven hundred 
millior reichsmarks will be provided by 
the Bank fuer Industrie-Obligationen in 
the manner aescribed below, which amount 
together with 150,000,000 reichsmarks 
credits to be given by the two largest 
public agricultural credit institutions, the 
Renten-Bank-Kredit-Anstalt and the 
Preussen-Kasse, will be applied to the 
funding of short-term agricultural credits. 

For purposes of agricultural land set- 
tlement in the thinly populated eastern 
districts, 250,000,000 reichsmarks (50,000,- 
00@ each ‘for five years), for which no 
cover is as yet provided, shall be expended 
by the Reich. For railroad construction 
130,000,000 reichsmarks shall be raised by 
a loan; the balance shall be covered by 
budgetary apropriation, namely, an an- 
nual amount for a six-year period of 20,- 
000,000 reichsmarks for the same number 


of years to meet interest payments on the | 


funded agricultural debts. 


Furthermore, the Reich, jointly with the | 


respective state governments, shall assume 
guarantees up to 250,000,000 reichsmarks 


and act as surety toward the Bank fuer | 


Industrie-Obligationen to the extent of 25 
per cent of the funding loans granted by 
the latter. In addition the Reich will 
sustain a loss in receipts through the re- 
nouncement of earnings from the indus- 
trial charges ‘discussed below) from the 
year 1932 and certain tax alleviations 
granted farmers in the stricken provinces. 
Fnancial Resources 

As will be seen, the successful opé¢ra- 
tion of the plans depends largely upon 
the Reich’s financial resources, which, 
however, are very meager at the present 
time. It is this feature of the program 
which is considered with great anxiety 
by German economy. 

To ensure the success of the proposed 
flotation of the financial plan by the goy- 
ernment, the final adoption of the pro- 
gram is made contingent upon the condi- 
tion that the Reich's budget for the fiscal 
year April 1, 1931-1932, on which the above 
calculations are based, be passed by proper 
parliamentary action instead, as has hap- 
pened to highly important legislation dur- 
ing the past year, by emergency decree: 
otherwise it is feared that the already 
weak confidence in the stability of Ger- 
man public finance will be further shaken 
and foreingn credits withheld. 
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Machines Replacing 
Horses and Mules 
On Farms in Kansas 


State Census Shows Steady 
Gain in Use of Tractors 
And Combines During 
Recent Years 


By J. C. Mohler 


Secretary, Board of Agriculture, 
State of Kansas 


mendous progress, much more perhaps 
than the casual observer might realize. 
While mechanical power is well distributed 
throughout the State, on small farms and 
large ones, the most important gains have 
been made in recent years in the West 
and Southwest where the wheat industry 
has so rapidly expanded. It is in these 
regions, too, where the more powerfu! 
units are common, and on the larger 
sized farms 

The first tractor census in Kansas was 
taken by the State Board of Agriculture 
in 1915, when 2,493 tractors were listed. 
Steady gains in their use were made for 
the next four years, when there was a 
marked jump from 8,689 in 1919 to 14,370 
in 1920. Each year since then, except 
one, has shown an increase, and in 1930 
Kansas had 53,615 tractors. 

Following the tractor, came the com- 
bine, and the first combine census, taken 
by the State E rd of Agriculture in 1923, 
showed 2,796 harvester-threshers in Kan- 
sas. Their use rather graduaily increased 
for the following four years, when there 
was a decided gain from 7,562 in 1927 to 
11,203 in 1928. Each of the next two 
years recorded gains of about 5,000, and 
the latest official data credits Kansas 
with a total of 21,303 combines. 

Fewer Animals Used 

“While the process of mechanizing the 
Kansas farms was going on, the horse and 
mule stock of the State was, of course, de- 
clining, and likewise to a greater extent 
than the casual observer might realize. 
The most horses Kansas ever had was 1,- 
071,434 in 1914, the year before the first 
tractor census. Their numbers have 
steadily decreased each year since that 
date, until in 1930 there were only 626,899 
—fewer horses than in any year since 
1886. The high mark for mules in Kansas 
was 296.007 in 1916, the yee fter the first 
tractor eensus. Their numbers have de- 
creased to 142,019 in 1930 

There are good many indications, 
however, that the supply of horses and 
mules has about reached the point where 
demand is apt to overtake it, and the de- 
mand is for a quality that may not readily 
be filed. Horse breeders are regarding the 
signs as propitious for the production of 
the right kind of animals, and: a better 
day may be just ahead for those who have 
retained good foundation stock for breed- 
ing purposes 

The 
1914, the record 
from that yéar 
horses, mules 
Kansas: 


table, beginning with 
year for horses, shows, 
to 1930, the number of 
tractors and combines in 


Com- 
Year Horses 
1914 .... 
1915 


\the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


|ing device; but nothing herein shall be 


| bile, airplane, power boat, sailboat, any 


bines | 


President Issues New Regulations 


Regarding Migratory Game Birds 


Amendment te Rules Governing Hunting, Capture, Killing, 
Shipment and Export Ordered and Open Seasons Defined 
In Proclamation by Chief Executive 


President Hoover has issued a proclama- | 
tion amending the regulations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture regarding migra- 
tory game birds as provided for under 


The new regulations further amend the 
regulations of July 31, 1918, permitting and 
governing the hunting, taking, capture, 
killing, possession, sale, purchase, ship- 
ment, transportation, carriage and ex- 
port of migratory birds and parts thereof 
as well as their nests and eggs. The regu- 
lations also define the open seasons on and 
possession of certain migratory game 
birds. The proclamation follows in full 
text: 

Wuereas the Secretary of Agriculture, 
by virtue of the authority vested in him 
by section 3 of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act (40 Stat. 755; U. S. Code, title 16, 
secs. 703-711), has submitted to me for 





' approval regulations further amendatory 


of the regulations approved and pro- 
claimed July 31, 1918, which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has determined to be 
suitable amendatory regulations permit- 
ting and governing the hunting, taking, 
capture, killing, possession, sale, purchase, 
shipment, transportation, carriage, and | 
export of migratory birds and parts thereof 
and their nests and eggs, as follows: | 


Amendment of Means 
For Taking of Birds 

Regulations 3 is amended so as to read | 
as follows: 

REGULATION 3.—MEANS BY WHICH MIGRA- 
tory GAME Birps May BE TaKEN. The 
migratory game birds specified in regula- | 
tion 4 hereof may be taken during the | 
open season with a gun only, not larger 
than No. 10 gauge, fired from the shoulder, 
except as specifically permitted by regula- | 
tions 7, 8, 9 and 10 hereof; they may be 
taken during the open season from the 
land and water, with the aid of a dog, 
the use of decoys, and from a blind or 
floating device, except that in the hunt- 
ing of wild geese not more than ten (10) 
live goose decoys may be used or shot over 
at any one gunning stand, blind, or float- 


deemed to permit the use of an automo- 


boat under sail, any floating device 


towed by power boat or sailboat, or any | 


} | sinkbox 
Power farming in Kansas has made tre- | 


(battery), except that sinkbox 
(batteries) may be used in the taking of 
migratory waterfowl] in coastal sounds and 
bays ‘(including Back Bay, Princess Anne 
County, State of Virginia) and other 
coastal waters; and nothing herein shall 
be deemed to permit the use of an air- 
plane, or a power boat, sailboat, or other 
floating device for the purpose of con- 
centrating, driving, rallying, or stirring 
up, migratory waterfowl: Provided, how- 
ever, that the hunting, killing, or taking 
of mourning doves is not permitted on 
or over, at or near, any area which has 
been baited with salt, corn, wheat, or 
other grain, or other foods placed or 
scattered thereon. 


Regarding Open Season 
On Certain Fowl 

Regulation 4 is amended so as to read 
as follows: 

REGULATION 4.—OPpEN SEASONS ON AND 
POSSESSION OF CERTAIN MIGRATORY GAME 
Birds. For the purpose of this regulation, 
each period of time herein prescribed as 
an open season shall be contrued to in-| 
clude the first and last days thereof. 

Waterfowl ‘except snow geese in 
Florida, and all States north thereof bor- 
dering on the Atlantic Ocean, Ross geese, 
cackling geese, wood duck, eider ducks, 
and swans), rails, coot, gallinules, wood- 
cock, Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, and 
mourning doves may be taken each day 
from half an hour before sunrise during 
the open seasons prescribed therefor in 
this regulation, except that the hour for 


| 





the commemcement of hunting on the 
opening day of the season shall be 12 
o'clock noon, by the means and in the 
numbers permitted by regulations 3 and 5 
hereof, respectively, and when so taken 
may be possessed any day in any State, 
Territory, or District during the period 
constituting the open season where killed 
and for an additional period of 10 days 
first next succeeding said open season, 
but no such bird shal be possessed in a 
State, Territory, or District at a time when 
such State, Territory, or District prohibits 
the possession thereof. Nothing herein 
shall be deemed to permit the hunting or 
killing of migratory birds on any refuge 
established under the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act of Feb. 18, 1929, nor on any 
area of the United States set aside by any 
other law, proclamation, or Executive 


| order for use as a wild-life refuge except 


in so far as may be permitted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under existing 
law, nor on any area adjacent to any such 
refuge when such area is designated as a 
closed area under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. 

Waterfowl (except snow geese in Flor- 


| ida and all States north thereof bordering 


.|on the Atlantic Ocean, Ross geese, cack- 


679.660 


626,899 142.019 


Tariff Iny estigators 
Ordered to Europe 


Foreign Production Costs to Be 
Studied by Four Specialists 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
O’Keefc. and Neal J. Halpin, Tnomas H. 
Joyce, and Lester C. Riddle, accountants. 
Messers. Joyce and Halpin, long of the ac- 
counting staff of the Commission, have 
been assifned to the permancnt staff of 
the Brussels headquarters. 

Mr. O'Keefe, a ceramics expert, has just 
completed important field work here in 
the investigations of blown glass table- 
ware and gauge glass tubes. He will con- 
duct the technical and trade studies of 
these commodities in Europe. Manufac- 
turers in these lines have already indi- 
cated their willingness to make cost data 
available to the Commission's representa- 
tives in these investigations. 

Mr. Joyce's first assignment will be to 
conduct the cost investigations in associ- 
ation with Mr. O'Keefe’s surveys. Mr. 
Neal J. Halpin, expert cost accountant and 
auditor, after reporting at Brussels will 
take up an immediate assignment in Eng- 
land on the investigation of steel pens. 
Following that he will undertake cost stud- 
ies of window glass, and cement in Bel- 
gium. Mr. Lester C. Riddle, cost account- 
ant, who has recently completed a study of 


} American cement costs, goes to cover the 


| ling geese, wood duck, eider ducks, and 
swans), coot, and Wilson snipe or jack- 
| snipe-—The open seasons for waterfowl 
‘except snow geese 


in Florida and all 
States north thereof bordering on the At- 
lantic Ocean, Ross geese, cackling geese, 
wood duck, eider ducks, and swans), coot, 
and Wilson snipe or jacksnipe shall be as 
follows: 


Difference of Dates 
In Certain Areas 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, | 
New York (except Long Island), Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Montand@, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington the open 
season shall be from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31. 

In that portion of New York known as 


| Long Island, and in New Jersey, Delaware, 
|} Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, and in 


that portion of Texas lying west and north 
of a line beginning on the Rio Grande 
River directly west of the town of Del 
Rio, Tex.; thence east to the town of Del 
Rio; thence easterly following the center 
of the main track of the Southern Pacific 


same industry in a similar investigation 
in Belgium. 

At the conclusion of their work both 
Mr. O'Keefe and Mr. Riddle will return 
and make their reports to the Commis- 
sion. Messrs. Joyce and Halpin as mem- 
bers of tle foreign field service will remain | 
in Europe and will take up new assign- 
ments as promptly as they complete those 
now before them. | 

Mr. Marvin C. McNeill, who was in| 
temporary charge of the Brussels office | 
until the arrival of Mr. Bethune, is now, 
and has been for some time, engaged in 


| securing foreign costs in the window glass | 


investigation. 


pleted. ‘ 


Railroad through the’ towns of Spofford, 
Uvalde, and Hondo; thence to the point 
where the Southern Pacific Railroad 
crosses the International & ‘Great North- 
ern. Railway, at or near San Antonio; 
thence following the center of the track 
of said International & Great Northern 
Railway in an easterly direction, to the 
point in the City of Austin where it joins 
Congress Avenue, near the International 
& Great Northern Railway depot; thence 
across said Congress Avenue to the cen- 
ter of the main track of the Houston & 
Texas Central Railroad where said track 
joins said Congress Avenue, at or near 
the Houston & Texas Central Railroad 
depot; thence following the center line of 
the track of said Houston & ‘Texas Oen- 
tral Railroad in an easterly direction 
through the towns of Elgin, Giddings, and 
Brenham, to the point where said railroad 
crosses the Brazos River; thence with the 
center of said Brazos River in a general 
northerly direction, to the point on said 
river where the Beaumont branch of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Sante Fe Railway crosses 
the same; thence with the center of the 
track of the said Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railway in an easterly direction 
through the towns of Navasota, Mont- 
gomery, and Conroe, to the poimt at or 
near Cleveland where said Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway crosses the Houston 
East & West Texas Railway; thence with 
the center of said Houston East & West 
Texas Railway track to the point in said 
line where it strikes the Louisiana line 
the open season shall be from Oct. 16 to 
Jan, 15; 

In that portion of Texas lying south 
and east of the line above described the 
open season shall be from Nov. 1 to 
Jan. 15; 

In Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Loui- 
siana the open season shall be from Nov. 
1 to Jan. 15; 


In Florida the open season shall be 


| from Nov. 20 to Jan. 15; and 


In Alaska the open season shall be from 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 15. 


Rails and Gallinules, 


W oodcock and Doves 


Rails and gallinules (ercept coot).—The 
open season for sora and other rails and 
gallinules (except coot) shall be from 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, except as follows: 

In Massachusetts the open season shall 
be from Oct. 1 to Dec. 15; 

In New York and Washington the open 
season shall be from Oct. 1 to Nov. 30; and 

In Louisiana the open season shall be 
from Nov. 1 to Jan. 31. 

Woodcock.—The open seasons for wood- 
cock shall ‘be as follows: 

In that portion of New York lying 
north of the tracks of’ the main line of 
the New York Central Railroad exténding 
from Buffalo to Albany and north of the 


| tracks of.the main line of the Boston & 


Albany Railroad extending from Albany 
to the Massachusetts State line, and in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
North Dakota the open season shall be 
from Oct. 1 to Oct. 31; 

In that potrion of New York lying south 
of the line above described including Long 
Island and in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa the open season shall be from Oct. 
15 to Nov. 14; 

In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut the open -season shall be from 
Oct. 20 to Nov. 19; 


In. Maryland, the District of Columbia, | 


and Missouri the open season shall be 
from Nov. 10 to Dec. 10; 


In Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, | 


Kentucky, Arkansas, and Oklahoma the 
open season shall be from Nov. 15 to Dec. 
15; and 

In Noth Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and’ Lou- 
isiana the open season shall be from Dec. 
1 to Dec. 31. 

Doves.—The open seasons. for mourning 
doves shall be as follows: 

In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, ‘Kentucky, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Idaho, and Oregon 
the open season shall be from Sept. 1 
to Dec. 15; 


Exception in Two 


Alabama Counties 


In that portion of Texas lying west and 
north of a line beginning on the Rio 
Grande River directly west of the: town 
of Del Rio, Tex.; thence east to the town 
of Del Rio; thence easterly following the 
center of the main track of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad through the towns of 
Spofford, Uvalde, and. Hondo; thence to 
the point where the Southern Pacific 
Railroad crosses the International & Great 
Northern Railway, at or near San An- 
tonio; thence following the center of the 
track of said International & Great 
Northern Railway in an easterly direction, 
to the point in the City of Austin where 
it joins Congress Avenue, near the Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railway depot; 
thence across said Congress Avenue to the 
center of the main track of the Houston 
& Texas Central Railroad where said track 
joins said Congress ‘Avenue, at or near 
the Houston & Texas Central Railroad 
depot; thence following the center line 
of the track of said Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral Railroad in an_ easterly direction 
through the towns of Elgin, Giddings, and 
Brenham, to the point where said rail- 
road crosses the Brazos River; thence 
with the center of said Brazos River in a 
general northerly direction, to the point 
on said river where the Beaumont branch 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway 
crosses the same; thence with the. center 
of the track of the said Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway, in an easterly direc- 
tion through the towns of Navasoto, Mont- 
gomery, and Conroe, to the point at or 
near Cleveland where said Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway crosses the Houston 
East & West Texas Railway; thence with 
the center of seid Houston East & West 
Texas Railway track to the point in said 
line where it strikes the Louisiana line 
the open season shall be from Sept. 1 to 
Oct. 31; 

In that portion of Texas lying south 
and east of the line above described ‘the 
open season shall be from Oct. 1/ to 
Nov. 30; 

In South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
(except in Mobile and Baldwin counties), 
Mississippi, and Louisiana the open sea- 
son shall be from Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and 
from Nov. 20 to Jan. 31; 

In that portion of Alabama comprising 
Mobile and Baldwin counties, the open 
season shall be from Nov. 1 to Jan. 31; 

In North Carolina the open season shall 
be from Nov. 20 to Jan. 31; 

In Florida (except in Dade, Monroe, and 
Broward counties) the open seeon shall 
be from Nov. 20 to Jan, 31; and , 

In that portion of Florida comprising 


He will return to duty in| Dade, Monroe, and Broward counties the | &4¢ 
Washington as soon as this work is com-|open season shall be from Sept. 16 to | dispos 


Nov. 15. 


Regulation 5 is amended so as to read |\mounted, exchanged, or transported dur- | 


as follows: 

ReGuLATION 5.—DaILy BaG aNnD POossEs- 
stow LIMITS ON CERTAIN MIGRATORY GAME 
Brrps. A person may take in any one day 
during the open seasons prescribed there- 
for in Regulation 4 not to exceed the fol- 
lowing numbers of migratory game birdg, 
which numbers shall include all birds 
taken by any other person who for hire 
accompanies or assists him in taking mi- 
gratory birds; and in the case of ducks, 
geese, and brant, when so taken these may 
be possessed in the numbers specified as 
follows: 

Ducks (except wood .duck and eider 
ducks).—Fifteen in the aggregate of all 
kinds, and any person at any one time 
may possess not more than 30 ducks in 
the aggregate of all kinds. 

Geese (except snow geese in Florida 
and all States north thereof bordering on 
the Atlantic Ocean, Ross geese, and 
cackling geese) and brant.—Four in the 
ageregaie Of all kinds, and any person 
at any one time may possess not more 
than eight geese and brant in the aggre- 
gate of all kinds. 

Rails and gallinules (except sora and 
coot).—Twenty-five in the aggregate of all 
kinds, but not more than 15 of any one 
species. 

Sora.—Twenty-five. 

Coot.—Twenty-five. 

Wilson snipe or jacksnipe—Twenty. 

Woodcock.—Four. 

Doves (mourning ).—Twenty-five. 

Regulation 6 is amended so as to read 
as follows: 


Rules on Shipment 


| And Transportation 


| REGULATION 6.—SHIPMENT, TRANSPORTA- 
TION, AND POSSESSION OF CERTAIN MIGRA- 
rory GAME Bros. Wateffowl (except 
| snow geese in Florida and all States north 
bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, Ross 
‘geese, cackling geese, wood duck, eider 
ducks, and swans), rails, coot, gallinules, 
woodcock, Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, and 
mourning doves and parts thereof legally 
|taken may be transported in or out of 
the State where taken during the respec- 
tive open seasons in that State, and may 
be imported from Canada during the open 
season in the Province where taken, in any 
| manner, but not more than the number 
thereof that may be taken in two days 
|by one person under these regulations 
shall be transported by one person in 
one calendar week out of the State where 
taken; any such migratory game birds 
lor parts thereof in transit during the 
open season may continuc in transit such 
additional time immediately succeeding 
such open season, not to exceed five days, 
necessary to deliver the same to their 
destination, and may be possessed in any 
| State, Territory, or District during the 
| period constituting the open season where 
| killed, and for an additional period of 10 
|days next succeeding said open season; 
and any package in which migratory game 





birds contained therein clearly and con- 
spicuously marked on the outside thereof; 
but no such birds shall be transported 
from any State, Territory, or District to 
or through another State, Territory, or 
District or to or through a Province of 
the Dominion of Canada contrary to the 
\jaws of the State, Territory, or District, 
or Province of the Dominion of Canada 
in which they were taken or from which 
they are transported; nor shall any such 
birds be transported into any State, Ter- 
ritory, Or District. from another State, 
Territory, or, District, or from any State, 
Territory, or. District into any Province 
of the Dominion of Canada at a time 
when such State, Territory, or District, 
or Province, of the Dominion of Canada 
prohibits the. possession or transporting 
thereof. 

Regulation 9 is amended so as to read 
as follows: 

RreouLaTION 9.—PERMITS TO COLLECT 
MicraTory Brirps ror ScrentTIFIC Purposes. 
A. person may take in any manner and 
at any time migratory birds and their 
nests and eggs for scientific purposes 
when authorized by a permit issued by the 
Secretary, whith permit shall be carried 
on his person when he is collecting speci- 
mens thereunder and shall be exhibited 


/to any person requesting to sce the same, 
,except that nothing herein 


shall be 
deemed to permit the taking of any mi- 
gratory game bird on any day from sunset 
to one-half hour before sunrise. 


Procedure in Application 
For Federal Permit 


Application for a permit must be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D..C., and must contain the 
following information: Name and address 
of applicant, his age, and name of State, 
Territory, or District in which specimens 
are proposed to be taken, and the purpose 
for which they are intended. Each appli- 
cation shall be accompanied by two cer- 
tificates certifying to the fitness of such 
person to hold a Federal permit. These 
certificates will be accepted from wel- 
known’ ornithologists, principals or super- 
intendents of educational or zoological in- 
stitutions, Officials or members of zoologi- 
cal or natural-history organizations, 
instructors in zoology in high schools, 
colleges, or universities, or by any one of 
the above together with a certificate by 
the chief game official of the State in 
which the applicant is a resident or of 
the State in which he desires to conduct 
his operations. 

The permit may limit the number and 
species of birds, birds’ nests, or eggs that 





may be collected thereunder, and may | 


authorize the holder thereof to possess, 
buy, sell, exchange, and transport in any 
manner and at any time migratory birds, 
parts thereof, and their nests and eggs 
for scientific purposes; or it may limit 
the holder to one or more. of these priv- 
ileges. Public museums, zoological parks 
and societies, and public, seientific, and 
educational institutions may possess, buy, 
sell, exchange, and transport in any man- 
ner and at any time migratory birds and 
parts thereof and their nests and eggs for 
scientific purposes without a permit, but 
no specimens shall. be taken without a 
permit. ‘The plumage and skins of mi- 
gratory game birds legally taken may be 

and transported by a person 
without a permit. 

A taxidermist, when authorized by a 
pérmit issued by the Secretary, may pos- 
gess, buy, sell, exchange, and transport 
in any manner and at any time migratory 
birds and parts thereof legally taken, 
or he may be limited to one or more 
of these privileges. A. taxidermist granted 


a permit under this regulation shall keep | 


books and records correctly setting forth 
the name and address of each person de- 
livering each specimen of a migratory 
bird to him together with the name of 
h species, the date of delivery, the 


thereof, which said books and records 


| birds or parts thereof are transported shall | 
have the name and address of the shipper 
and of the consignee and an accurate 
}statement of the numbers and kinds of | Kentucky 


jtion of such specimen, and the date | 
iF. 
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shall be available for inspection at all 
reasonable hours on request by any duly 
authorized representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Each permit shall be valid until re- 


voked by the Secretary unless otherwise | 


specified therein, shall not be transfer- 
able, and shall be revocable at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary. 
revoked by the Secretary shall be sur- 
rendered to him by the person to whom 
it was issued, on demand of any em- 
ploye of the United States Department 
of Agriculture duly authorized to enforce 
the provisions of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. A person holding a permit 
under this regulation shall report annually 
to the Secretary on or before Jan. 10 
during the life of the permit the number 
of skins, nests, or eggs of each species 
collected, bought, sold, received, possessed, 


ing the preceding calendar year. 

Every package in which migratory birds 
or their nests or eggs are transported 
shall have clearly 
marked on the outside thereof the name 
and address of the sender, the number 
of the permit in every case when a permit 
is. required, the name and address of the 


consignee, a statement that it contains | 


specimens of birds, their nests, or eggs for 
| scientific purposes, and, whenever such a 


portation from the Dominion of Canada 
into the United States or from the United 
States into the Dominion of Canada, an 
accurate statement of the contents. ’ 

Now, THEREFORE, I, HERBERT HOOVER, 


do hereby approve and proclaim the fore- 
going amendatory regulations. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto 
|set my hand and caused the seal of .the 
United States to be affixed. Done at the 
| City of Washington this 17” day of March, 
jin the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and thirty-one, and of the Independence 
of the United Statés of America the one 
hundred and fifty-fifth. 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER 

By the President: 

Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of State. 
(No. 1943] 


Most of Crop Loans 


Made in Arkansas 





Advances Now Said to Total 
Nearly Half of Federal 
Fund Available 


Loans approvéd from the $67,000,000 of 
Federal funds for loans in drought and 
storm areas now exceed $30,000,000, hav- 
ing gained nearly $3,000,000 in the four 
days ended April 7, according to a tabula- 
tion made public April 9 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which administers 
the funds. 

Arkansas continues to lead in amount of 
loans, the total for the State being more 
than twice as large as for the next high- 
est State, Mississippi. The tabulation fol- 
lows in full text: 

Crop production loans approved up to and 
including April 7: 

Amount 
$15,321,990 

6,311,791 

4,634,617 

2,340,575 

1,035,045 


Number 
106,980 
52,653 
31.240 
9.312 
7,393 


Memphis 

St. Louis 

Washington 
Grand Forks 

| Fort Worth 

| 207,578 $30,144,018 

| Loans from $45,000,000 appropriation: 

Number Amount 
10.066 $1,675,624 
40.936 6,327,292 


1,040 131,247 
1,294,349 


| Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Tilinois 

| Indiana 
Kansas 


534,701 
103,408 
1,508,798 
2,201,043 
51.743 
22,142 
12,055 
3,019,228 
1,463,331 
912,290 
119,487 
953,943 
898,665 
76,201 
1,180,245 
1,525 


| Louisiana 

| Maryland 

Michigan 

| Minnesota 

| Mississippi 
Missouri 

| Montana 
New Mexico .... 
North Carolina 

| North Dakota 
Ohio 

| Oklahoma 

| Oregon 
South Carolina 

| South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 

| Washington 

| West Virginia 

| Wyoming 





61.093 
189,370 
1,369,878 
2,033,918 


390.765 
26,105 


183,949 $28,185,591 

Loans from $20,000,000 avpropiiation: 
N Amount 

$15.C91 
542,828 
148 

7,629 
31,525 
246,270 
265,461 


Alabama 
Arkansas 

| Tilinois 

| Indiana .. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 

| Missouri 

| New Mexico 
North Carolina .... 
Oklahoma 
Tennessee 
Texas 

' Virginia 

West Virginia 


185 

487 

13.788 

153,121 

106,861 

2.256 

142 

20,122 $1,453,131 
Loans from $2,000,000 appropriation: 

Number Amount 

7 $14,524 

938 155,788 

15,241 

318,833 


| Alabama 
Georgia 
| North Carolina .. 
| South Carolina .... 


STATEMENT 
CIRCULATION, ETc. 
Required by Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, 
Of The Wnited States Daily, published daily 
except Sunday at Washington, D. C., for 
April 1, 1931. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared James L. Bray, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Secretary-Treasurer of The United 
States Daily, and that the following 1s, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 


or Statement of the ownership, management (and | 


if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the 


|; aforesaid publication for the date shown in | 


the above caption, required by the Act of 

August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
| reverse of this form, to wit: 
| 1. That the names and addresses of the 
| publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
| ness‘ managers are: 
|_ President, David Lawrence, 
| D. C.; General Ma er, John E. Rice. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; News Manager, C. G. Marshall, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, James 
| L. Bray, Washington, D. C. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also gees thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
| ing ome per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 


Washington, 


must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 
member. must be given.) 

The United States Daily Publishing Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C. 

Stockholders: 

Estate, Bok, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Miss Kelle Sherwin, Washington, D. C.; E. A. 
Deeds, Dayton, Ohio; Bernard M. Baruch, New 
York, N. ¥.; Clarence H. Mackay, New York, N, 
¥.; Van 8S. Merie-Smith, New York, N. ¥.; HP. 
Wilson, New York, N. Y.; Frank L. Polx, New 
York, N. Y¥.; Mrs. Emily B. Frelinghuysen. New 
York, N. Y.; John Hays Hammond, V'ashington, 
b. C.; David Lawrence, Washington, D. C,; 
Charlies Evans Hughes, New York, N. Y.; Owen 
D. Young, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. & Borden 
Harriman. Washington, D. ©.; Mrs. LeRoy 
Springs, Lancaster, 8. (.; John W. Davis, New 
York, N. ¥.; W. M. Ritter, Washington, D. C.; 
Victor Whitlock, Washington, b. C.; F. Trubee 
Davison, New York, N. Y.; Walter P. Cooke, 
| Buffale, N. Y.: John E. Rice, Washington, D. 
|(: Eetate,, Willard Saulsbury,. Wilmington, 
I}).; Bstate, George F. Porter, Chicago, HUE; 
catate, Jolwn W. Weeks, Boston, Mass.: Mrs. 
Medill MeCormick, Chicage, I11,; Mrs. Eleanor 
| Lansing, Washington, D. C.; Albert D. Lasker, 
Chicago, Iil.; National Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, New York, N. Y.; Albert Sprague. 
| Chicago, Ill: Philip H. Gadsden. Philadel- 
| phia, Pa.; Frederic (“W Allen, New York. 
N. Y.: James W. Gerard. New Yerk, N. ¥.; 
Samuel 8. Fels, Philadelphia, Pa.; Estate of . 
Yoakum, New York, N. Y.; Seymour H. 


Edward W. 





A permit duly | 


and , conspicuously | 


package is transported or offered for. trans- | 


President of the United States of America, | 


1,386.647 | 
251,505 | 


66,717 | 


names and addresses of the individual owners | 
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Wages on Farms 
At Lowest Point 
Within 15 Years 


Total Production of Milk 
Has Increased While Egg 
Output Has Diminished, 


| Crop Report Discleses 

| sacetattitcceaiataallnalic 

Wage levels on farms have declined 
| since Jan. 1 amd are at the lowest level 
| Since 1916, acording to the monthly crop 
report issued by the Department of Agri- 
|culture. Peach prospects are favorable, 
| Production of milk has increased and the 
|egg output has been reduced, according 
| to the report. 

Sections of the report dealing with farm 
| Wages, milk and egg production, and 
| peaches follow in full text: 

Farm wages: At 127 per cent of the 
pre-war level on April 1, the index of 
farm wages was 2 points lower than at 
the beginning of the year, 35 points under 
a year ago, and at the lowest level ree 
| corded since 1916. 


The 2 point decline in the index from 
| Jan. 1 to April 1 was most unusuai since 
;it occurred during a period when farm 
wages ordinarily advance: due to the in- 
crease in demand for workers during the 
Spring planting season. This seasonal ad- 
vance averaged 4.7 points for the period, 
1926-1930. During the current year, farm 
wages showed a tendency to advance or 
|hold steady only in that area north of 
|a line extending from southern boundary 
}Of Nebraska to the southern boundary of 
| Michigan and in the northern half of the 
| Far Western Division. 
All Classes Lower 

All classes of farm wages, on April 1, 
| were lower than a year ago. Wages per 
|day, without board, were about 28 per 
cent lower in the South Central States, 
down 22 per cent in the South Atlantic 
Division, 21 per cent in the North Central 
| group, and approximately 15 per cent in 
|the North Atlantic and Far Western Di- 
; Visions. These declines are due to the 
| considerably lower level of industrial em- 
| ployment which has increased materially 
the supply of farm workers and the sharp 
| decline in demand resulting from the dras- 
| tic drop in prices paid farmers for agri- 
| cultura! products. 

Crop correspondents reported the sup- 

ply of farm labor at 112.9 per cent of nor= 
mal on April 1 as compared to 99 a year 
earlier while the reports on demand aver- 
aged 71.1 per cent of normal in compari- 
son with 84.8 per cent on April 1, 1930. 
Expressing the supply as a percentage of 
the demand for the two dates, a figure of 
| 158.8 is obtained for April 1 as compared 
jto 116.8 per cent a year ago. 
Milk production per cow: Milk produc- 
|tion per cow has increased in the Gulf 
| States. Elsewhere there was about the 
usual seasonal increase during March. 
Crop correspondents report an average 
production of 14.3 pounds of milk per 
;milk cow in their herds on April 1 as 
compared with 14.5 pounds in 1929 and 
1930. As the number of milk cows has 
been increased, total milk production is 
probably nearly 2's per cent above pro- 
duction at this time last year. 

Egg production: All sections of the 
; country show les egg production on April 
1 than on that date last year. Crop cor- 
respondents reported on April 1 an aver- 
;age of 53.2 eggs per 100 hens on hand 








176,100 | COmpared with 54.5 eggs on April 1, 1930, 


| The 
| flock 
lower 


number of hens and pullets per 
also appears to be 6 or 7 per cent 
than a year ago. 

Peach Prospects Good 


| Peaches.—In the 10 southern States, the 
| reported condition of peaches on April 1 
jis 71.8 per cent compared with 52 per cent 
on April 1 last year and a six-year aver-= 
| age of 73.7 per cent. In the important 
South Atlantic States, the peach crop 
| Prospect is quite favorable, with little or 
;no damage from cold to date and with 
| Possibility that some thinning may ‘be 
necessary. 

In the South Central States, unseasons 
|ably cool weather has held the crop back 
and frosts the last week in March caused 
much damage, particularly in northern 
Texas, Oklahoma-and western Arkansas. 
| The reperted conditions in the 10 States 
cannot safely be used at this early date 
| for forecasting production. The effect of 
| Weather conditions between now and har- 
vest, and especially during the next month 
| Ox six weeks, can make the situation muca 
| more or much less favorable than it now 
| Pastures Below Average 
| . Pastures.—The condition of pastures on 
April 1 was below the usual averaze in 
| Bractically all States except in the 
| Pacific Northwes: and from Colorado to 
Nebraska south. Pastures are particularly 
poor in the States that were most affected 
by the drought last Summer. The cold 
weather the latter part of March has also 
made pastures late in starting. In the 
country as a whole the April 1 condition 
of pastures was 76.1 per cent, compared 
with an average of 82.5 during the pre- 
vious seven years. The lowest April 1 
average during this period was the 78.5 
reported last year. y 


Knox, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Chicago it Mrs 
Washington, D. C 
Ill.; Miss Anne 
| Estate of James - 
| Calif,; Mrs, Eleanor 


Robert C. Schaffner, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
; Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, 
Morgan, New York, N q 
D. Phelan, San Francisco, 
Patterson, Washington, D, 
“.; Robert H. Patchin, New York, N. Y.; Jay 
Jerome Williams, Washington, D. ¢.; William 
B. Wilson, Washington, D. C.; Alan C. Rinehart, 
New York. N. Y.; Samuel Insull, Byron 
C,.G. Marshall, Washington, D. C.; Otto 
Kahn, New York Lo ae Consolidated 
Association, Washington Db Cc f 
Teagle. New York, te Brookings 

tien, Washington, D. C.; Simon Gu 

New York, N. Y Mrs. Charles H : 

York, N. Y.; Breckinridge Long, i 

D, C.: Estate, Elmer Sthlesinger, New 

| Y¥.; Meredith Publishing Company, J 
Iowa; C. Bascom Slemp, Washington 

Wayne Johnson, Neé York, N. Y¥ 2 

Davis, N. Y.; University of 
Chicago, 10 r a 
Weisburge, Bre 

hart, Washin 

New York, N 

¥.3 , 


Washington, 
ton, D. T. 
| Murry 

Grant Str > 
Whitehouse. New York, N.Y. 

| 8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
|} and other security holders owning or holding 
One per cent or more of the total amount of 
| bonds, mortgages, or er securities are? 
| (If there are none, so state.) Unknown, not 
| registered. 

| 4, That the two paragraphs next above. give 
jing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
| and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the come 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
{or security holder appears upon the books of 
| the company as trustee or in any fiduciary re« 
| lation, the name of the person or corporae 
| tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant'’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security 
| holders who do not appear upon the books of 
|} the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
| Curlties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this afflant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or ine 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dise 
tributed through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
| ceding the date shown above is 40,416. (This 
| information is required from daily publicae 


tions only.) 

7 JAMES L. BRAY, 

} (Signature of Secretary-Treasurer) 

|. Sworn to and subscribed before me thig 


| 8th day of April, 1931 
oem. Say of Ap HORACE G. MELL. 
(My commission expires Nov. 14, 1934.) 
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Mark Consisting Levy of Corporate Franchise 


Of Signature Is 


Denied Registry Inclusi 


rnia Held Valid 


Tax by Califo 


| Basis for Assessment Permitted 


Notation ‘E. W. Williams’ 


For Lotion Ruled Confus- 
‘Williams’ 


ing With 
Brand for Similar Goods 
Tue J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
v. 
Ernest W. wrfiams. 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2659. 


Appeal from decision of the Commissioner | 


of Patents. Opposition No. 9140. 

ARTHUR B. JENKINS (HuBERT Howson and 
TueoporeE Z. Bryant of counsel), for 
appellant; CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
Cuartes E. A. SmiITH and THomas E. 
Turpin for appellee. 

Before GraHaM, Presiding Judge, and 
BLAND, HaTFIeLD, GARRET? and LENROOT, 
Associate Judges. y 

Opinion of the Court 
March 31, 1931 


Garrett, Judge—This appeal involves 
the right of appellee to register a facsimile 
ef his own autographically produced 
name as a technical trade mark under 
the Trade Mark Registration Act of 1905 
as amendéd. s 
“His application is to register “E. W. 
Williams,” in the form of a facsimile pro- 
duced from his own signature, for use 
as a mark on a cream, or lotion, to be 
used after shaving. Use of the mark is 
claimed since Jan. 1, 1928. 

Opposition is made by appellant who 
claims to have been engaged, through it- 
self and predecessors, in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of “Williams” shav- 
ing soap since about 1840, and of other 
lotions or articles used in connection with 
shaving for many years antedating ap- 
pellee’s entry into the field. Appellant 
alleges many registrations of the word 
“Williams.” the first being for shaving 
soap as far back as March 25, 1873. 

The last registration cited is one for 
“after-Shaving Preparations” dated April 
10. 1928. 

It is stated that, in all, appellant has 
procured 21 registrations; that two of 
these embody the full name, “The J. B. 
Williams Company;” one shows the name 
of the company in the possessive sense; 
seven are for the word “Williams” alone 
as a trade mark, and that all the “Wil- 
liams” marks “are applied in the pos- 
sessive case as a name for the goods.” 
Some of appellant's registrations appear 
te have been obtained under the “10- 
year” provision of the 1905 Act. 

The notice of opposition contains the 
usual allegations as to advertising, large 
sales, etc., and charges probability of con- 
fusion and injury to appellant. 

Same Descriptive Properties 

The Examiner of Interferences sus- 
tained the opposition. Upon appeal his 
decision was reversed by the Assistant 
Commissioner and the matter is before 
us unen an appeal from the decision of 
the latter. 

Admittedly, the goods are of the same 
descriptive properties. 

In view of the fact that the respective 
marks of. both parties have the word 
“Williams” as the clearly dominant and 
peculiarly noticeable part thereof, we take 
jt there would be little or no hesitation 
in holding them to be similar, in the 
sense of the statute, except for two fea- 
turcs: 

First, the fact that appellee, E. W. Wil- 


liems, creates his mark as a facsimile of | 


one written with his own hand, thus 
giving to it a certain distinctiveness, or 
eharacteristic, not present in the mark 
of appellant; and, 

Second, the fact that it is appellee's 
own name which he seeks to register. 

As for the first there is this to be said: 

A proviso of section 5 of the Registra- 
tion Act of 1905 reads, in part: 

* * * no mark which consists merely in 
the name of an individual, * * * not writ- 
ten, * * * in some particular or distinctive 
manner, * * * shall be registered under the 
terms of this act. 

There is also a further proviso, reading: 

That nothing herein shall prevent the regis- 
tration of a trade mark otherwise register- 
able because of its being the name of the 
applicant or a portion thereof. 

The Assistant Commissioner held that 
in view of the fact that applicant's mark 
is a facsimile signature it is not decep- 
tively similar to the mark of appellant, 
stating that a facsimile signature is re- 
garded by the Patent Office as being the 
writing of an applicant “in some particu- 
lar and distinctive manner.” 

The individuality inherent in the hand- 
writing of each person is evidently re- 
garded by the tribunals of the Patent Of- 
fice as meeting the “particular or distine- 
tive manner” requirement of the first pro- 
viso above quoted. Ex parte Cross Co., 
1903 C. D. 33, and Ex parte John H. Wil- 
kins Co., 128 MS. Dec. 409, are cited. 


Element of Confusion 


Under the view which we take of this 
case it is not necessary here to pass upon 
the soundness of this position of the Pat- 
ent Office tribunals. We incline to the 
opinion that it is correct and that the au- 
tographic forming of a name overcomes 
the general negation of the quoted 
proviso. But in cases like this 
We must look beyond that immediate ques- 
tion, and hence do not pass upon it here, 
as a matter standing alone. 

The statute must be considered as a 
whole, and all parts of section 5 must be 
s0 construed together as to give them their 
proper force and effect. 

We must, therefore, consider the pro- 
visos, already quoted, supra, not only in 
eonnection with each other, but in con- 
nection with that language of the section 


which relates to the resemblance of the tain that it must not so nearly resemble a| Peter 


marks. The text necessary for considera- 
tion here is accurately arranged in the 
Assistant Commissioner’s decision and we 
take it therefrom. 

“That trade marks * * * which so nearly 
resemble a registered or known trade mark 
owned and in use ky another and appro- 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

| Tue Paciric Co., Lrp., 
| Vv. 

CuHartes G. JOHNSON, STATE TREASURER. 

California Supreme Court. 
No. 4500. 

Appeal from the Superior Court of Sac- 

ramento County. 
| MILLER, CHEVALIER, PEELER & WILSON; 


| Metvrn D. Witson for appellant; U. S. | 


Wess, Attorney General of California, 
| H. H. Linnpw, Deputy Attorney General 
(Frank L. GUERENA of counsel), for re- 
| spondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 31, 1931 


Waste, C. J.—Plaintiff seeks to recover | 
certain taxes paid under pretest and al- 
leged to have been ypnconstitutionally ex- 
ected. Defendant's general demurrer to 
the complaint was sustained without leave 
{to amend. From the judgment there- 
| after entered plaintiff proseeuted this ap- 
| peal, urging the invalidity of those por- 
| tions of the Bank and Corporation Fran- 
|chise Tax Act (Stats. 1929, chapter 13, p. 
19), which provide for and require the 
inelusion of interest from “Federal, State, 
municipal or other bonds” in the net in- 
gome base by which the State franchise 
tax of banks and corporations is meas- 
ured. 

The importance, both to the taxing 
power and the taxpayer, of a proper de- 
termination of this issue prompts us to} 
briefly review the history of State taxa- 
tion, in order that a complete understand- | 
ing may be had of the origin of the 
statute here assailed, the principles un- 
derlying it, and the legal and economic 
factors that made imperative its enact- 
ment. The materiality of such investiga- 
tion will subsequently appear. 

Prior to 1910, State revenues were de- 
rived mainly from a direct ad valorem 
property tax levied upon all taxable prop- 
erty within the State. Under this sys- 
tem, corporate property was subject to 
both State and county levies, and in time 
the method was found to be unsatisfac- 
tory, burdensome, and, in some cases, in- 
|equitable. (Pacific G. & E. Co. v. Roberts, 
168 Calif. 420, 423, 145 Pac. 700.) 


Levy Placed on 


Corporate Franchises 

This led to the creation of a commis- 
sion whose task it was to study the sit- 
uation and suggest a remedy. The plan 
proposed by this commission was adopted 
in 1910 (section 14 of article XIII, Const.), 
and certain corporations were thereupon | 
placed in a class apart and their fran- 
| chises taxed exclusively for State purposes. | 
| Under this constitutional amendment 
arfd the several legislative acts passed pur- 
|suant thereto, the State tax on public 
utilities was determined by a percentage 
of their gross earnings; that on insurance 
companies by a percentage of their gross 
premiums; that on banks (national and 
State) by a percentage of their capital, 
surpius and undivided profits; and that 
on other corporations by a _ percentage 
of the “actual cash value” of their fran- | 
chises. 

This system of taxation was not se- 
riously challenged until the year 1927, 
when a crisis in bank taxation became 
acute. The reason for this difficulty is 
traceable to the fact that national banks, 
as instrumentalities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are taxable by the States only 
with the authority of Congress, and 
within the limits prescribed by that body. 

Until 1864 no provision was made for 
State taxation of national banks. In 
1868 Congress enacted, and has amended 
from time to time, section 5219 of the 
Revised Statutes, setting out the methods 
by which national banks may be taxed, 
|/and the limitations within which the 
local taxing bodies may act. 


System of Taxing 


National Banks 

When California adopted its 1910 
method of taxing banks, utilities and other | 
|corporations, section 5219 permitted, as | 
reflected in our law as it then read, only | 
one form of levy on national banks, viz., | 
a tax on shares. The right to levy such 
| tax was subject to two conditions, namely, | 
(1) the rate could not be higher than that 
assessed in the State levying the tax upon | 
|other moneyed capital in the hands of 
|individua! citizens; and (2) the tax was 
to be in lieu of all other State, county 
or inunicipal charges except taxes on| 
real property. 

This single authorized method of levy 
{on national banks led to the growth of a 
|}more or less uniform system of taxation 
on these institutions throughout the coun- | 
| try; that is to say, the combined value of 
| capital, surplus and undivided profits was 
made the base of the tax, and the local 
rate was applied. 

In time, however, difficulty with this 
|method of taxing national banks arose 
because of the limitation that the rate of 
| tax on national bank shares should not be 
lin excess of that assessed upon other 
/moneyed capital in competition with banks. 
| The judicial history of section 5219, 
| supra has heen written around attempts 
of the courts to explain the key words, 
“othey moneyed capital in the hands of 
| individual citizens.” In 1921, the Supreme 


gress did not intend to permit a person 
to register his own name under any and) 
all circumstances. 

We really assume that in order to reg- 
ister it under the general provisions of the 
Act of 1905 (not taking the “10-year” 
gape into account) it must be “written, 
printed, impressed, or woven in some par- 
ticular or distinctive manner * * *." | 
Whether this be true or not, we feel cer- | 


registered or known trade mark, owned or 
used by another, as to cause confusion 
when applied to goods of the same descrip- 
tive properties. | 

No question is here made as to the! 
validity of appellant's mark. | 

In considering cases like this we must 


; Court of the United States declared the) 
| Virginia tax on ngtional banks invalid be- | 


cause it violated this provision. (Mer- 
;}chants Nat. Bank v. City of Richmond, 
| 256 U. S. 635.) 


This decision was promptly used by na- |’ 
tional banks throughout the country to! 
test the validity of the various laws under | 
which they were being taxed. The exist-| 


ence of these and other conditions led to 


the amendment of section 5219, supra, in| 
1923, and again in 1926. Under this lat- | 
est amendment, and as the section now) 
| reads, the States are, authorized, subject 


certain conditions, to (1) tax the shares 


f national banks to their owners; or (2) | 


include the dividends therefrom in the 


taxable income of the owners or holders | 
| thereof; or (3) tax the banks on their net 
income; or (4) tax the banks according to 


or measured by their net income. 


The section further provides that in| 
the case of a tax according to or meas- | 


wed by net income, the taxing state may 
“include the entire net income received 
from all sources,” but the rate shall not 
be higher than the rate assessed upon 
State banks br other corporations. The 
States of New York, ‘Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, Oregon, and Washington were 
quick to take advantage of the authority 
given by this amendment of seetion 5219, 
supra, and State statutes imposing “fran- 
chise” taxes on national banks and other 
financial and business corporations, and 
measured by or according to their net 
income were enacted. 


Need for Revision 
Of Levies on Banks 


Examination of the final (1929) report 
of the California tax commission (Cali- 
fornia State Printing Office Publication 
No. 63725) discloses that that commission, 
after an extended and careful study of 
the State taxing situation, concluded that 
there was immediate and dire need for a 
change in the method by which banks 


and corporations were being taxed in this | 


State. 


As intimated in the report, this con- 
clusion was prompted in part by certain 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court ‘(First National Bank v. City of 
Hartford, 273 U. S. 548; State of Minne- 
sota v. First National Bank, 273 U. 
S. 561), interpreting the phrase, “other 


| moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens,” appearing in section 5219, supra, | 
and by the decision of this court in vali- | 


dating the Solvent Credits Acts of 1925 
and 1927. ‘(Arnold v. Hopkins, 203 Cal. 
553, 265 Pac. 223.) 

The report of the commission states, in 
part: “Under the interpretation of the 
existing Federal statute ‘sec. 5219) the 


on of Interest on Exempted Securities in 


method of taxing banks now in force in | 
this State can apparently be maintained | 
only at the sacrifice of the special treat- | 


ment of intangibles, which is greatly de- 


sired by the public, and at the cost of | 


the taxation of mortgages. 


There is no assurance that the Congress | 


will extend further the State’s power to 
tax banks and the commission believes 
that.mortgages should not be taxed. Con- 
sequently some new method of taxing 
banks must be sought. 


Tax on Net Incomes 


Of Banks Adopted 


It was estimated that if the crisis caused 


| by the Federal decisions and the existing 


condition of the State taxing system were 
not met by an immediate constitutional 
amendment and legislative enactment, the 
State would be faced with the likely loss 


of all revenue from banks beginning with | 


the fiscal year July 1, 1926—a loss, if 
suffered, of approximately $22,000,000. The 


tax commission thereupon concluded “that | 
the only practicable method of securing a | 


substantial revenue from the banks is to 
proceed under the fourth method per- 


mitted by the Federal Statute, and tax! 


banks ‘according to or measured by net 
income.’” 

Under this method, it was stated, “the 
State may continue to exempt real estate 
mortgages and may enact a solvent-credits 
law without danger of invalidating the 
bank tax.” It was therefore recommended 
to the governor that a special session of 


the legislature be called to consider the | 


submission to the people of an amend- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


Board of Tax Appeals 
’ * 
Announces Decisions 


Promulgated April 10, 1931 
Ohio State Mortgage Company. 
No. 21428. 
Petitioner's claim for depreciation 
disallowed for failure of proof. 
Frederick A. Sdnsome. Docket No. 26032. 
A corporation was organized in 1921 
to engage in the manufacture and sale 
of silk and other products and took 
over the assets and assumed the lia- 
ibilities of a silk manufacturing com- 
pany. There was no change in the 
stockholders of the two companies, 
the new corporation issing five shares 
of its stock of no par value for each 
Share of stock of the old company. 
The new corporation operated at a 
loss Curing its entire corporate exist- 
ence and was dissolved in 1923. Held. 
that the amount of $112,500 received 
in 1923 by the petitioner as a stock- 
holder of the dissolved corporation, 
which sum is not in excess of the cost 
of his stods, was a distribution of cap- 
ital and is not taxable as a dividend 
under the Revenue Act of 1921. 
Doelger Brewing Company, 
Docket No. 29436 
Year in which stock became woxth- 
less and resulting loss determined. 
Samuel Keller Jacobs. Docket No. 34156. 
Amount voted by directors of cor- 
poration to petitioner in 1925, payment 
to be made “at such time as in the 
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« CURRENT LAW ~» 


|_— Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Legislative power—Delegation to people—Referendum 
to people of entire State—Statute qualifying women for jury service— 

An Illinois statute’ making women eligible for jury duty and providing that the 
act “shall not be in force unless the question its adoption has been submitted 
to the legal voters of this State, and approved by @ majority of all the votes cast 
upon the proposition” at a certain general election, is not void on the ground that 
it delegated legislative power to the people of the State, since the provision for 
the referendum did not call for the exercise of legislative power by the people but 
merely gave the people the right to vote on the question of whether the law, 
enacted by the Legislature in the exercise of its legislative power, should become 
effective; even if the referendum feature of the law were invalid on such ground, 
the law itself, stripped of the invalid provision, would still be valid in so far as it 








‘permitted women to serve on juries, and in such event would have become effective 
the first day of July following its passage under a provision of the Constitution 
so providing. 

United States v. Zito et al.; D. C., S, D, Ill., No. 1748, March 31, 1994. 


FALSE IMPRISONMENT—Liability ef merchant for arrest caysed by detective 
bureau in collecting account—Detective bureau as independent contractor— 

A merchant, who agreed to pay a detective bureau a certain commission for 
collection ef bad accounts without directing the manner in which the accounts 
should be collected, was not liable to one of its enstomers for his wrongful arrest 
caused by the detective bureau for the purpose of enforcing the collection of an 
account, since the detective bureau was neither an agent nor a servant of the 
merchant, but was an independent contractor and undertook to collect the ac- 
counts in its own way free from the control of the merchant. 


Inscoe v. Globe Jewelry Ca, et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 337, April 1, 1931. 


IJURY—Qualifications of jurers—Women—Validity of statute— 

The amendment of 1929 to the Illinois Jury Law, in so far as it provides for a 
jury of “legal voters” by adding thereto the words “of both sexes,” is a valid pro- 
vision for jury service by women, although the constitutional definition of a “legal 
voter” as a “male citizen” has not been expressly amended by stricking therefrom 
the word “male,” since such provision of the Constitution has in effect been amended 
by the Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States and the 
State Woman Suffrage Act of 1921 enacted pursuant to such amendment, inasmuch 
as the Constitution of the United States and the amendments thereto are as much 
a part of the law of Illinojs as though expressly written into its Consitution. 


United States v. Zito et al.; D. C., S. D. Ill., No. 1718, March 31, 1931. 


JURY—Qualifications of jurors—Waiver of objections—Women jurors— 

A defendant in a criminal case who did not object to the jury on the ground 
that. three of the jurors were women until after the verdict was rendered could 
not raise such objection on a motion in arrest of judgment, even if the State law 
did not permit women to serve on juries, since the failure of a juror to come within 
a statutory requirement such as citizenship, age, property, sex or residence, which 
does not go to make up the essential qualities to enable a juror to perform his 
duties intelligently and impartially, may be waived by a defendant, notwithstanding 
a@ rule against a waiver by a defendant of a constitutional jury trial. 


United States v. Zito et al.; D. C., S. D. Ilt., No. 1718, March 31, 1931. 


MECHANIC’S LIENS—Nature of imprevement—Race traek— 

A race track was an improvement of real estate for the construction of which 
the contractor was entitled to a lien under the South Dakota mechanic’s lien law 
which creates a lien in faver of “whoever contributes to the improvement of real 
estate” by the “erection, alteration, repair or removal of any building, fixture, 
bridge, fence or other structure thereon, or for grading, filling in, or excavating the 
same.” 

Smith v. McCoy et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6995, March 30, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CORPORATIONS—Stockholders—Actien by stockholder against directors for viola- 
tion of Sherman Act—Jurisdiction of State court— 

An action by a stockholder of a railroad company against the company and its 
directors to require the directors to make an accounting to the company and to 
reimburse the company for losses sustained as the result of the company’s purchase 
of a portion of the stock of another railroad company so as to control such other 
company and a third railread company controlled by it, on the ground that the 
purchase of the stock was in violation of the Sherman Act and that the action of 
the directors in providing therefor constituted malfeasance for which they were 
liable to the corporation, was not within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts, by reason of the fact that a violation of a Federal statute was involved, 
since the action was not a statutory action for violation of the Sherman Act, but 
was an action te enforce private righte ef which a State court had jurisdiction if the 
transaction complained of took place within the State—Guiterman, etc., v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. et al. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 346, April 11, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Names of individyals— 
Identity and similarity—Words— 

The mere differentiation in appearance of name wrought by individual char- 
acteristics of handwriting cannot eliminate confusion likely to arise by applying 
that written name, or facsimile thereof, to goods of same descriptive properties 
as those of another person to which name has been or is being applied; therefore 
signature of “E. W. Williams” refused registration on opposition of owner of “Wil- 
liams,” registered under 10-year clause of Act of 1905.—J. B. Williams Co. v. Wil- 
liams. (C. C. P, A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 346, April 11, 1931. 


TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Names of individuals— 
Registration— 

Name of individual, even though distinctively written (signature), in order to be 
registrable must not so nearly resemble a registered or known trade mark owned 
by another as to cause confusion on goods of same descriptive properties.—J. B. 
Williams Co. v. Williams. (C. C. BP. A.) —6 U.S. Daily, 346, April 11, 193). 

TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Names ef individuals— 
Registration— 

Where one elects to make technical trade mark use of his own name, that name, 
for that purpose, becomes dissevered, as it were, fram its ewner’s personality, and 
when he seeks to register it under a statutory enactment, it must be tested by 
precisely the same rules and principles applicable to all other technical trade 
marks.—J. B. Williams Co, v. Williams. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. 8. Baily, 346, April 11, 
1931. 


State Taxation 


CALIFORNIA—Corporate franchise tax based on net income—Inelusion of interest 
from tax exempt securities— 

The inclusion of interest frem tax exempt securities in the basis of the Cali- 
fornia franchise tax held not te violate any provision of the Federal Constitution; 
if the Macallen case raised any doubt as to this, the question now seems to have 
been definitely settled by the Supreme Court ef the United States in the Eduea- 
tional Films case.—Pacific Co., Ltd., v. Johnsen. (Calif. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 
346, April 11, 1931. 


CALIFORNIA—Corporate franchise tax based on net income—Gain or loss—Profit 
from sale of tax excmpt securities— 

Profits received by a corporation from the purchase and sale of nontaxable 
securities are not constitutionally exempt from taxation by the States.—Pacific Co., 
Ltd., y. Johnson. (Calif. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 346, April 11, 1931, 


Tentative lai of Su preme acai 
Of United States Announced for Week 


A LIST of the cases set for hearing before the Supreme Court of the United States 
during the week of April 13 has been prepared in the office of the clerk of 
the court. This list, subject to change and correction to conform to the disposition 
of cases made by the court and the action of counsel therein, follows: 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEI 
PUBLISHED WirHouT COMMENT BY THE Uwnirep Srates Dat 


Authority of State Court in Suit 


PENNSYLVANIA RalLroaD COMPANY ET AL. 


Frank M. Swacker, attorney for plaintiff | Subject matter of this action. 


Involving Federal Law Is Upheld 


Jurisdiction Is Defined for Stockholder’s Ac- 


tion Against Directors for Alleged Viola- 
tion of Sherman Anti-trust Act 


New York, N. Y./| the Sherman Antitrust Act or anv other 
Mary Van L. GuITERMAN, ETC., act are exacted against the Railroad Com- 
Vv pany, the defendant directors be required 

to reimburse the Railroad Company. 
| The critical question involved is whether 
| the State court had jurisdiction of the 
It is con- 
(H. F. O’DonNneELL of counsel); O’Brien, | tended by the defendant that cases aris- 
BoarpMan, Consoy, MeMuHarRD & Earty | ing out of the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
and ALrreD A. GarpNeR, attorneys for|are within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (Atrrep A./| the Federal court, and reliance is had on 


District Court, E. D. New York. 
Equity No. 5382. 


GagDNER, PHILIP W. Boarpa®, and Joun | 
Vance Hewitt of counsel). 


Opinien of the Court 
March 31, 1931 


Gatston, District Judge—This action 
was begun in the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, Nassau County, by the! 
service of a summons and complaint on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company on 
Jan. 2, 1931. That company was the only 
defendant served. On the petition of the) 
Railroad Company the action was removed 
to this court. | 

By this motion the defendant, Pennsyl- | 
vania Railroad Company, seeks to set aside 
the service of the summons and complaint | 
and to have the complaint dismissed, upon | 
the grounds that the Supreme Court of| 
the State of New York acquired no juris- 
diction either over the defendant for the 
cause of action alleged in the complaint, | 
or over the alleged cause of action. 

It is conceded that if the State court 
had no jurisdiction over the subject matter, 
this court acquired none on removal. 


Violation of Anti-trust 


Statute Alleged 


The plaintiff is a stockholder of 100 
shares of the capital stock of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. She alleges 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, | 
sometime between Feb. 1, 1927, and June) 
30, 1928, acquired, by purchase, shares of) 
the capital stock of the Wabash Rail-| 
road Company amounting to 48 per cent 
of the total issued and outstanding stock 
and about 30 per cent of the total capital 
stock issued of the Lehigh Railroad Com- | 
pany. It is also alleged that the Wabash 
Company owned and controlled 19 per 
cent of the outstanding capital stock of | 
the Lehigh Company and that in con- 
sequence the Pennsylvania Company con- | 
trolled approximately 49 per cent of the} 
total outstanding capital stock of the | 
Lehigh Railroad Company. Such hold- 
ings are alleged to have been more than 
50 per cent of stock, which during the) 
last five years preceding the filing of the} 
complaint was represented at stockholders’ 
meeings of these two companies, and thus 
in effect constituted a practical control 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
of each of said two railroad companies. | 

It is said that but for these acts of 
the defendant, the three railroad com- 
panies would be in active, keen and di- 
rect competition, and that the purpose 
and effect of the acquisition of the afore- | 
said securities by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
read Company were in violation of the) 
Act of Congress of July 2, 1890, known 
as the Sherman anti-trust law, and acts 
amendatory thereof, and also of the Act) 
of Congress of Oct. 15, 1914, known) 
as the Clayton Act, and acts amendatory | 
thereof; and that in consequence the! 
Railroad Company became subject to con-| 
tinuing liability of the penalties provided 
in the Anti-trust Act. 

It further appears from the complaint 
that on May 6, 1929, the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission issued its complaint} 
under the Clayton Act against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company concerning 
the acquisition of the aforesaid stocks 
of the Wabash Company and the Lehigh 
Company; and after due hearing found 
that the three companies were competi- 
tors in interstate commerce and that 
the stocks acquired by the railroad com-| 
pany were not acquired solely for the pur- 
pose of investment. The Commission ac- 
cordingly issued its order directing the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to divest 
itself of its holdings in the other two 
companies. 


Jurisdiction of State 


Court Main Issue 

It is alleged that the price paid by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company for the} 
securities purchased was exorbitant, the; 
total cast being in excess of $106,500,000, 
and that the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has sustained and will continue to| 
sustain a loss of not less than $2,500,000 
annually, the excess of carrying cost over | 
the dividends received on the said stocks. 

The plaintiff seeks, therefore, to have 
the acts of the Railroad Company in the 
purchase by the Railroad Company of the 





| aforesaid capital stock of the other two 
| railroad companies adjudged unlawful and 
a breach of trust on the part of the 


|defendant directors. She seeks an ac- 
counting and prays that judgment of the 
amount of the losses sustained be ren- 
| dered against the defendant directors and 
ordered to be paid by them ‘to the treas- 
ury of the Railroad Company. Further 
relief demanded is that upon the satis- 
| faction of the judgment, the Railroad Com- 
| pany turn over to the defendant directors 
lor their nominees the shares of stock 
| held by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in the other two railroad companies; 
|and finally, that if any penalties under 





Luxury and Sales Taxes 
Rejected in North Carolina 


Raeicn, N. C., April 10. 
| The North Carolina Senate has elimi- 
nated the luxury tax section of the reve- 
| nue bill by a vote of 26 to 24. The gen- 
eral sales tax of 1 per cent was defeated 
{by the Senate 36 to 8 after having been 
passed by the House. 


| Sherman Anti-trust Act. 
| Supreme Court said that only as its pur- 


| Species of general equity jurisdiction 
| not @ mere statutory remedy, eonferved by 


| edy for its enforcement, and 1 


General Investment Company v. Lake 


Shore & M. S. Ry. Co., 260 U. S. 261. 

That was a suit in equity begun in the 
State court of Ohio. The plaintiff sought 
to enjoin a proposed consolidation of cer- 
tain railroads on the ground that such 
consolidation would contravene the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Act and the Clayton Act. 
The cause was removed, as herein, to the 
Federal court. The jurisdiction of the 
court was then gasailed on the ground 
that the plaintiff had no standing to sue 
under the Sherman Anti-trust Act or the 
Clayton Act in the State court. The court 
said, referring first to the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act: 

“The present suit for an injunction 
brought by a private corporation in its 


| Own interest, was not within those reme- 


dies, and could not be maintained under 
that act standing alone.” ~ 

And again, referring to the sixteenth 
section of the Clayton Act: 

“This section undoubtedly enlarges the 
remedies provided in the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act to the extent of enabling per- 
sons and corporations threatened with 
loss or damage through violations of that 
act to maintain suits to enjoin 
such violations, in the instances 
specified in the proviso. This 
right to sue, however, is granted in terms 
which show that it is to be exercised only 
in a ‘court of the United States.’ This suit 
was brought in a State court, and in so far 
as its purpose was to enjoin a violation of 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act that court 
could not entertain it. The situation was 
the same in respect of the purpose to en- 
join a violation of the Clayton Act.” 

It may .be noted that» the relief sought 
herein is not injunctive. Plaintiff seeks 
not to restrain the defendants but to ob- 
tain an accounting and to compel the 
individual defendants to reimburse the 
Railroad Company for any losses sustained 
arising out of their alleged illegal acts. 
Did the Supreme Court, in General In- 
vestment Co. v. Lake Shore, in holding 
that a State court had no power to grant 
the statutory relief (i. e., that of injune- 
tion), foreclose a State court from enter- 
taining jurisdiction of any other relief 
which might flow from a violation of the 
two acts or either of them? I cannot so 
interpret the opinion. : 


Authority of State 
Court Limited 


On the contrary, proper significance 
given to the expression “in so far as its 
purpose was to enjoin,” etc., justifies the 
deduction that a State court might have 
jurisdiction of a cause which sought a 
different relief. There is nothing in the 
language of the opinion to warrant one 
in drawing the inference thet the court 
excluded a State court from iuricdiction 
as to all rights which might relate t3 the 
At most, the 


pose was to enjoin a violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Act was the State court 
without jurisdiction. 

The plaintiff, therefore, properly con- 
tends that the question was not soitled by 
the Supreme Court in General Investment 
Co. v. Lake Shore Railroad Co.: and she 
urges that the remedy sought heyvein is 
in no sense statutory, but of such general 
equitable nature, as was approved in De- 
Koven et al. v. Lake Shore & M. S. Ry. 
Co. et al., 216 Fed. 955. In that suit the 
court said: 

“The present suit is one by a dissent- 
ing minority stockholder to restrain the 
majority stockholders from accomplishing 
what is asserted to be an illegh] or ultra 
vires act. It is, therefore, a well-rocegnized 


, and 
the anti-trust law. The plaini:f 


entitled to resort to this remed 
man law had provided no « 


iS weld be 
: the Sher- 
; om- 
€ : faci th 

it did provide one, availabie only to tne 
United States, cannot be held to deprive 
an individual of an equitable remedy 
which was open to him before and inde- 
pendent of the statute. The fact that ihe 
relief granted to the Government in an 
equity suit, instituted by it under the 
Sherman law, might be of the came na- 
ture as that granted an individual olain- 
tiff cannot change the result. Nar can 
the fact that the illegal or ultra vires 
act is made so only by the statute, which 
creates the equitable Statutary remedy, 
do so. If it be an illegal or ultra vires 
act, however made so, a minority steck- 
holder had, under the gencre] principles 
of equity jurisprudence, a remedy to re- 
strain the corporation and the majority 
stockholders from accomplishing it, of 
which he is not deprived by the creation 
of a statutory equitable remedy in favor 
of the Government alone, and of which 
he is not permitted to avail. It seems 
clear that if the Sherman law hed de- 
clared combinations in restraint of trade 
iNegal and ultra vires, and provided no 
equitable remedy in favor of the Govyern- 
ment or anyone else, the interest of a 
minority stockholder that his shares 
should not be involuntarily transferred 
from a lawful to an unlawful centerpsse 
would entitle him to complain of the 
proposed action of the _ corporation, 
through the majority stockholders, in a 
suit in equity. The providing of such a 
statutory remedy, which could be availed 
of only by the Government, Ought not 


3 


| to be construed to take away by impliea- 
| tion the existing remedy of the individual 
| Srecknebder under general equity princi- 
| ples.” 


No. 16 Original. The State af New Jersey 
v. The Stave of New York and the City of No. +. wy. Ouatey v. Hee B. Meeul- 2 
New York. | cheon, nite tates arshal for ° 

No. 94. Ramsey & Gatlin Construction Co. trict of Idaho. On writ of certlorert to the Journal of the Court of 
and Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. v. Vin- | Circuit. ourt of Appeals for e D a) : 
cennes Bridge Company. On certificate | Circuit? ‘Customs and Patent Appeals 
from the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the No. 200. Western Land | & Reclamation | 

sth Circuit. Company v. The Reclamation Board of the 931 

No. 584. Yetta Stromberg v. The People of Stace ef California et al. Qn appeal from | { April 9,1 
the State of California, On appeal from | the California Supreme Court. |" Present: Associate Judges Oscar E. 

| Bland, Charles 8. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
|rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


priated to merchandise of the same de-| bear in mind the legal distinction between 
scriptive properties as to be likely to cause | the common Jaw right of a person to use 
confusion or mistake in the mind of the| his own name in his own business and 
ublic or to deceiye purchasers shall not the statutory right to register it as a 
registered: Provided, that no mark) technical trade mark. 
which consists merely in the name of an Even the common law right of use has 
indfVidual * * * ndt written * * * in some) limitations as the courts have frequently 
particular or distinctive manner declared. 
shall be registered under the terms of this “A person may not use his own name 
act: * * * Provided further, that nothing|in a manner which will deprive another 
herein shall prevent the registration of e| of the same name of the good will of 
trade merk otherwise registrable because|a business which the latter has estab- 
of its being the narre of the applicant or | lished.” Rogers v. Rogers, 11 F. 495. 
a@ portion thereof.” Many authorities might be cited upon 
We do not think it can properly be this point, but it is deemed unnecessary | 
held that the mere differentiation in the unduly te lengthen this opinion by so 
appearance of a name wrought by indi- doing. 
vidual eharacteristics 0. handwriting can It seems to us that where one elects 
eliminate the confusion likely to arise by| to make a technical trade mark use of | 
epplying that written name, or a facsimile’ his own name, that name, for that pur-| 
thereof, to gaods of the same descriptive pose, becomes dissevered, as it were, trom| V 
properties as those of another person to its owner's personality, and when he seeks 
which the same name has been or is be- to regigter it under a stajutory enact- 
ing applied. ment, if must be tested by precisely the 
The first proyiso quoted, supra, is, of same rules and principles which apply 
course, not limited to an applicant's own to all other technical trade marks. 
mame. Any individual’s name written in The goods of appellant and appellee be- 
“some particular or distinctive manner” ing of the same descriptive properties and 
may be registered unless forbidden by other their marks of such close resemblance, ap- 
provisions of the law. : pellant, as the prior user, has the right to 
It is the last quoted proviso which deals oppose appellee's registration, and sinee 
specifically with the registration of an we are sure confusion must inevitably re- 
applicant’s name, and that proviso con- sult from appellee’s use of his mark, its 
the significant words, “otherwise registration must be denied. 
terable. | The decision of the Assistant Commis- 
viously, these words imply that Con- | sioner is reversed 


opinion of the directors the corpora- 

tion’s cash position will permit” was 

accrued on hooks of corporation in 

1925, but was not paid to petitioner, 

who files his returns on the cash basis. 

Held, on the evidence the amount was 

not constructively received by peti- 

tioner in 1925. 

Ivan A. Greenwood, Walter P. Greenwood. 
Docke#! Nos. 36514, 36515. 

Held that by the terms of a certain 
agreement the parties thereto became 
joint venturers. 

Held further that an agreement con- 
stituted an exccutory contract of sale 
and payments pursuant thereto did 
not kecome income until an uncondi- 
ditional linbility was created on the 
part of the vendee. 
ood Corporation of Delaware. 
No. 38464. 

A petitioner must prove by compe- 
tent evidence the peytinent and vital 
facts essential to a decision favorable 
to his contentions. A decision cannot 
be based on assumption and specu- 
lation. 

Crocker First National’ Bank 

Francisco. Docket No. 42081, 

An amount expended for a new | 
brick foundation to a building, occa- 
sioned by an excavation on adjoining 
property, held not deductible as an Ne. 362. Gasoline Products Company, Inc 
ordinary and necessary business ex- | \, Chemplin Refinining Company. On writ 


: ; : | of eertiorari te the Circuit Court of Appeals 
pense or as a loss, | for the First Circuit, 


Cases Cited Showing 
Concurrent Jurisdiction 


In other words, Judge Grubb held that 
| at least in the Federal court an individ- 
ua! stockholder ceuld bring a suit in 


Docket 


Vv. 


of San the 


On eppeal from Nebraska Supreme 
Court 

No. 678. Smoot Sand and Gravel Corpora- 
tion v. Washington Airport, Inc. On writ 
of certiorari te the Cireuit Court of Ap- 


peals 'for-the Fourth Circuit 


the California District Court of Appeals, No. 423. Fr . 
‘ . . Francisco Lopez Sanchez v. An- 
4th Anpeliate District. tonia Gautier ¥ Berras. On writ of certio- 
Eihel M. MeLennan v. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Bart M. Kent, Cleveland, Ohio, and equity to yestrain the commission of an 
the First Cireuit. 7 
retary : , . New York City, were 
SS etary of the interier Des. 626-441, B. D. MeCaughn. Collectar et | Howard G. Neiman, N y ;act made unlawful by a statute of the 
H’ H. Simpson v. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Sec- 5 : 
retary of ine ame et al. | Chocolate Company, Wilbur-Suchard Choco- Patents | _Judge Hough—in Boyd v. New York & 
late Company and Yerk Checolate Company. No. 2707. Ex parte Valentin Bach. Improve-| H. R. R. Ca, 220 Fed. 174—takes the same 
Roy G. Barton vy. Ray Lyman Wilbur, See- of Appeals for the Third Gircult haut a on ae. 
retary of the Interior, an ppeals . W. T. Estabrook for appellant an y “ j iy iti 7 
No. 445. Ployd P. Baldwin v. lowe State | Howard Miller for the Patent Office. lt But if private litigants have and seek 
Ww. B. Pvron, v. Ray Lyman Wilbur, See- © assert a private right which is molested, 
retcry of the Interior et.al. On writs of certiorari te the Circuit Court of Appeals | provement in cigar bunch concentrator. Ar- 
c iy for the Eighth Circuit. gued by Mr. George S. Hastings for appellant) tua] or threatened infringement consists 
District of Columbia. No. W. B. Cahoon, not merely in contract breaking or other 
No. 720. Walter ©. Fetters. U. S. Marshal Sheriff of Duval County. Office. 
from the Florida Supreme Court. No. 2712. Ex parte Grace Carlson. Improve- ‘ ‘ 

United States of America, ex rel. Thomas | 4.| transgressions of public law—then private 
W. Cunningham. On writ of certiorari to | The Tax Commission of Ohio et al. On | Ponack for appellant and by Mr. Howard 8. litigants may invoke that law and urge 
appeal from the District Court, for the | Miller for the Patent Office. aot 

Circuit. | OLViLe - j ye 7 
No. 306. Guy Spurrier and Gerata Cella No. 455. Annie G. Phillips, Arthur Phillips | All Corporation. Trade mark for | protecting their rights the fact that the 
et al., executors, ete. v. Commissioner of | solyents. Argued by Mr. Thomas L. Mead} threatened assault upon the same will 
Gering & Ft. Laramie Irrigation District. : i a ee pprey Kobse i 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the | oO. 2724, x parte Joakime seft. ~| but a public wrong. DeKove . 
| y tus for pre-| &. nv. L, 8. M. 
Second Circuit. provement in process and apparatus P |S. Ry. Co., 216 Fed. 955.” 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. On writ | by Mr. Daniel L. Morris for appellant and by| 
DeKoven y. Lake Shore et al. nor Boyd y, 
New York Central et al. involved the 


No. 618. United State of America, ex rel. | rari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
No. . United States of America, ex rel. | j i | j ae 
pe al. v. Hershey Chocolate Company. Klein | 8dmitted to practice. United States. 
a 
No. 704. United States of America, ex rel. 
On writs ef certiorari to the Circuit Court | ment in ice cream tartilets. Argued by Mr.! yjew: 
No. 743. United States of America, ex rel. § 
Traveling Men's Association. On writ of | No. 2710. Ex parte Rupert E. Rundell. Im- a , ’ ; 
or in danger of violation; and if such ac- 
etticirri to the Court of Appeals of the 
449. E. S&S. Smith v. A }and by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent 
Pla. On appea ae ; 4 . 
for the Eastern District ef Pennsylvania, v. P private delict, but also gives rise to 
No. 453. The East Ohio Gas Company v. | ment in protecting bib. Argued by Mr. A. 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third | an a sladiti 
Southern District of Qhio. No. 2715. C. E. Langfield, ete.. 301 | an additional and potent reason for 
5a ary 
Spurrier vy. Mitchell Irrigation District and { 
Internal Revenue. On writ of certiorari | Jr. for appellant. No appearance for appellee. constitute not only a breach of obligation, 
No. 457. Duquesne Steel Foundry Co. v. | venting incrustation in steam boilers. Argued 
Of course it may be noted that neither 
question of the jurisdiction of a State 


Mr. Howard 8. Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2732. Ex parte George E. Campbell. 
| Improvement in tie-rods for pumps. Argued 
by Mr. J. Preston Swecker for appellant and 
|by Mr. Howard §S. Miller for the Patent 
| Office, 


ef certierari te the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Cirevit. 

No. 488. Enameled Metals Company YV. 
Commissioner ef Interna! Revenue. On writ 
of certiorari te the Circuit Court ef Appeals 
for the Third Circuit 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Old Age Relief 
To Be Authorized - 


By New Jersey 


| 

Legislative Leaders Agree 
On Plan to Aid Elderly 
Through Establishment, 
Of County Board System 


TRENTON, N. J., April 10. | 

Agreement has been reached by legisla- 
tive leaders on a plan of old-age pensions | 
and poor relief for adoption by the Legis- | 
lature, according to an announcement by | 
Senator Emerson L. Richards. | 
The cost of the proposed pension sys- 
tem would be shared by the State and 
counties, the State paying 75 per cent 
and the counties 25 per cent, Mr. Rich- 
ards stated. It is proposed that excess 
inheritance tax receipts be used to build 
up a fund for the payment of the -State’s 
share. The statement follows in full text: 

Procedure of Relief 


I am authorized to state that the old- 
age relief bill will be passed in amended 
form as follows: 

There will be established in each county 
an old-age relief board consisting of at 
leass two (2) members of the Board of 
Freeholders and five (5) citizens, two of 
whom must be women, and the county ad- 
juster, to administer old-age relief. In 
such counties as shall adopt county wel- 
fare boards as provided in Assembly bill 
318, old-age relief will be administered 
by the welfare boards. Old-age relief is 
to be accorded to persons of seventy (70) 
years of age or over who are residents 
within the State for fifteen (15) years 
and who are unable to support themselves. 

Payment of the relief is to be financed 
by contribution from the county of twen- 
ty-five percent (25%) on the cost of relief 
and seventy-five per cent (75%) by the 
State. To insure the payment of the 
State’s share, the inheritance tax funds 
are dedicated to old-age relief as follows: 
(1) The Governor is required to budget 
and the Legislature to appropriate out) 
of the first moneys annually received | 
from the inheritance taxes a sum suffi- 
cient to pay the State’s share of the cost; 
then a sum of $12,000,000 is made avail- 
able for general State purposes. 

Surpluses into Capital Fund 

All surpluses received in any one year 
over these two amounts is to go into a 
capital fund, the interest from which is 
to be used for the payment of old-age, 
pensions in lieu of the original appro- 
priation. Inasmuch as there are several 
large estates which are expected to con- 
tribute within the next two years at least 
$25,009,000, and as these estates are over 
and above the usual income, it is believed 
that practically all of the $25,000,000 can 
go into the capital fund. 

This would produce approximately $1,- 
000,000 of income per year for such relief. 
It is estimated that the cost to the State 
of old-age relief will be approximately | 
$3,000,000 per annum, which will ulti-| 
mately be borne entirely from the income 
derived from investing the proceeds of 
the large estate taxes. 


County Welfare Plan 

With regard to the county welfare bill 
it is felt that, while a majority of the 
members of the Legislature are favorably 
inelined to the present plan thexe is too 
much misunderstanding and too little sup- | 
port to warrant imposing the welfare | 
boards mandatorily upon the counties; | 
therefore it is proposed to amend the 
Welfare Act (Assembly 318) to make the 
Same permissive, it being felt that most 
of the counties will adopt the act. It is 
also proposed to amend by permitting the 
municipalities to appropriate the amount 
td be spent in that municipality for tem- 
porary relief to the county welfare board; 
such relief to be administered through 
the board. In this way temporary relief 
will be porne by the municipality in which | 
the relief is given, and no municipality | 
will be taxed for relief in another munici- | 
Pality. It is expected that this method 
of assessing the cost of temporary relief 
will meet most of the objections to the’! 
bill, since the amount raised by taxation 
will depend entirely upon the governing 
pody of the municipality. At the same 
time the administration through the 
county welfare board of the relief will ad- 
mit of a much more thorough and effi- 
cient system in the hands of trained so- 
cia! workers. 

Where there are already efficient over- 
seers of the poor they can, under the act, 
be taken over by the county welfare board 
and still be employed in administering re- 
lief in their locality. 


tin Studies Plan 
To Prevent Fire Frauds 


LINCOLN, Nesr., April 10. 

The State Senate has advanced to third 
reading a bill (S. 171) providing that writ- 
ten misrepresentation of the amount of 
fire insurance carried on property for 
which additional insurance is sought shall 
be deemed material by the courts and 
that policies obtained by such misrepre- 
sentation shall be void. 

Senator Axtell stated that the intent 
of the bill is to prevent fraud through 
incendiarism, but he feared it might affect 
honest policyholders who may fail to re- 
member the amount of numerous policies 
held by them. Senator Wallensiek, who 
introduced the measure, declared that the 
bill is desired by farm mutual companies | 
and others. Under rulings of the courts 
at present, he said, arsonists can misrep- 
resent the amount of insurance they carry | 
and colléct under all the policies they | 
may obtain because the companies are | 
required to pay the full face of all policies 
under the valued policy law in eveni of | 
complete destruction of the insured prop-; 
erty. | 


Liability of Visiting Drivers | 
Ruled on in New Hampshire 





Concorp, N. H., April 10. 

Out-of-State motorists, operating their 
cars in New Hampshire for more than 20 
days without obtaining New Hampshire 
drivers’ licenses, are not by that fact of 
itself rendered liable for civil damages 
resulting from accidents in which they 
may become involved, according to a rul- 
ing of the State Supreme Court April 7. 

A verdict of $6,000 awarded in the 
Merimack County Euperior Court to the 
plaintiffs in the case of L’Esperance v. 
Sherburne was set aside by the Supreme 
Court on the ground that the trial court 
had erroneously instructed the jury. The 
judge had charged that if Mr. Sherburne, 
a citizen of Massachusetts, were found to 
have operated his car for more than 20 
days in New Hampshire qn a Massachu- 
setts drivers’ license, he was operating 
illegally and was consequently liable for 
damages, irrespective of negligence. 

The Supreme Court held that the New 
Hampshire drivers’ license law has two 
purposes; first, to protect the public by | 
keeping incompetents off the road and 
second, to provide revenue through col- 
lection of license fees. 

The court held that out-of-State oper- 
ators, properly licensed by their home 
authorities, are competent under the New | 
Hampshire statute and are permitted to 
operate in the State. , 


| coverage on private passenger 
| mercial 
rates of the Mutual Bureau for the higher | 


Com pensation Law 


Also Revises Statute Relating to 
Consolidation of Insur- 
ance Corporations 


Atpany, N. Y., April 10. 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
signed the bill (S. Int. 944, Pr. 1024) to 
amend the insurance law in relation to 


the merger or consolidation of casualty 
and fire or marine insurance corporations. 
It becomes chapter 279 of the laws of 
1931. 


Two workmen’s compensation measures 


also have been signed by the Governor. | 
1979, Pr.| 


They are chapter 291 ‘A. Int. 
2518) amending section 16 of the compen- 
sation law, by providing that the term 
blind or crippled used in the sectian shall 
mean totally blind or physically 
children whose disability is total and 
permanent, and chapter 292 (A. Int. 1981, 
Pr. 2258) providing that the Board may 
reclassify a disability within three years 
instead of one year from the date of the 
accident. 

The Senate April 7 passed the bill (A: 
Int. 1333, Pr. 1855) amending section 109, 
insurance law, in relation to standard pro- 
visions of liability policies: Amendments 
to the bill made by the Senate to clarify 
bodily injuries, injuries to person and 


loss of services were concurred in by the| 


Assembly April 8 and the measure was 
sent to the Governor. 


Rating Procedure 
Of New York Mutual 


Bureau Is Explained 





State Superintendent of In- 
surance Reports Auto 
Rates Reasonable and 
Based on Sound Principle 





New York, N. Y., April 10. 
An examination into the methods of 
operation of the New York Mutual Auto- 


mobile Rating Bureau, shows that its rates | 


“appear to be reasonable and based upon 


sound principles,” according to a report! 


of the State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, just filed. 

The report states that the Bureau was 
organized Oct. 31, 1929, as the National 
Mutual Rating and Inspection Bureau. It 
subsequently adopted articles of associa- 
tion, the name later being changed to its 
present one. 


Present Membership 


It was shown that the present mem- 


bership of the governing committee com- | 


prises the American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Exchange Indtmnity In- 
surance Company, Interboro Mutual In- 
demnity Insurance Company, Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Company, Mer- 
chants Mutual Casualty Company and the 
Utica Mutual Insurance Company. 


The report states that the Bureau's rat- 
ing activities cover the State of New York 
only, and that thus far it has computed 
rates for automobile public liability and 
property damage only. It was shown that 


while the Bureau has also promulgated | 


rates for automobile collision insurance, 
it has not thus far computed such rates 
but has promulgated those of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. It was explained that the Bureau 
has sent experience calls for this class 
of insurance to its members and that it 
was expected its own rates for this line 
would also be computed. 


Rating Procedure 
In conclusion the report states as fol- 
iows: “The rating procedure of the New 


York Mutual Automobile Rating Bureau | 


is very similar to that of the National 
Bureau: of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers for automobile public liability and 
property damage insurance. 
important difference, however. 
tional Bureau modifies its rates for par- 
ticular areas upon the basis of what is 
known as a credibility factor derived from 
the experience of the particular area, 
whereas the Mutual Bureau does not em- 
ploy this feature. For 
however, the difference in the manual 
rates of the two bureaus is very small, 
those of the Mutual Bureau in several in- 


| stances being slightly lower. 


“For excess limits for public liability 
and com- 
automobiles, garages, etc., 
limits are considerably lower than those 
of the National Bureau. 

“The rates of the Mutual Bureau ap- 
pear to be reasonable and based upon 
sound principles - 


Watchman’s Failure to Make 


Rounds Held to Void Policy| 


Atpany, N. Y., April 10. 

Failure of an insured to have its watch- 
man who was on duty make rounds with a 
clock on Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
when the plant was idle is a breach of 


| warranty in a burglary insurance policy 


that “a private watchman employed ex- 
clusively by the assured will be on duty 
at all times when the premises are not 
regularly open ior business, while this 
policy is in force,” the New York Court 
of Appeals held in a revised opinion April 
6*by Judge Kellogg. 

Three officers of the insured were on 
the premises Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays, it was pointed out, but the court 
held that “this hardly presents the pic- 


ture of a factory then ‘regularly open for | 


business.’” Another obstacle to recovery, 
according to the opinion, was that the| 
last round Sunday mornings was made 


at 6 a. m. and the officers did not arrive 
at the plant earlier than 8 o'clock. The 
failure to record a round at 7 and 8 a. m. 
breached the warranty, it was ruled. 

The case was that of Shuster v, Na- 
tional Surety Co. 


Motor Vehicle Inspections 


Trenton, N. J., April 10. | 


Compulsory inspection of all motor ve- 
hicles in the State at least once a year, 
as provided in a bill (S. 104) previously 


| passed by the Senate, was approved April 


8 by the New Jersey Assembly. 

Ht is proposed that the inspection be 
conducted during the same period that 
similar inspections are ordered in New 
York and Pennsylvania. The purpose of 
the examination is to discover ‘and rem- 


;edy any mechanical defects rendering mo- 


tor vehicles dangerous to operate. 
Increased fees for magistrates and con- 
stables in motor vehicle cases were voted 
down by the Assembly April 8. Assembly- 
man Pursel, who offered the bill, said that 
it was designed to attract higher-type men 
to office. It was attacked as encouraging 
traps for the arrest of motorists and the 
imposition of penalties from which the 
magistrates and constables would profit. 
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appropriate for courses in international 
relations. It will, rather, strive to give to 
every subject broadcast, from whatever 
portion of the universal field of knowl- 
j}edge it may be taken, that breadth of 
treatment, that human point of view, 
which will make of it the means of dis- 
placing provincialism and instilling sen- 
timents of universal brotherhood as the 
}mental attitude upon which the average 
man reaches his conclusions, carries on 
his conversations, conducts his business, 
and votes upon public questions and can- 
didacies for office. 

The attitude of the educator will largely 
;make or mar this result; his tone and 
manner of speaking when he deals with 
|other peoples, his choice of words, his 
allusions—these no less than the sub- 
stance of his discourse must be thought 
out with care in advance; for what he 
conveys by suggestion will probably have 
more far-reaching effects than what he 
conveys directly to the intellects of his 
listeners. Such subjects as history, geog- 
raphy, and literature, no less than politics 
and current events, will furnish limitless 
;opportunities to the wise, and equally 
| numerous pitfalls for the unwary. 


|Music Offers Rich 
Source for Education 


| Music, with its boundless appeal and its 
{universal language, and, incidentally, its 
Successful record of adaptation to radio 
broadcasting, offers a particularly rich 
source for education in international kin- 
|ship. The Anglo-Saxon world delights in 
}the melodies of Central Europe and the 
| delicate piquancy that distinguishes some 
of the music of the Far East, not to men- 
tion pleasing varieties from other regions. 


Such delight—which is doubtless all the 
greater if brought on the radio waves from 
|native musicians playing and singing in 
their home environment—may seemingty 
{be converted, through skillful introduc- 
| tion, into a power appeal for fellowship 
among the peoples of the earth. 

| The fact that the most potent means of 
education in correct international rela- 
tions, whether or not for a radio audience, 
is to be found outside the material which 
is designated international relations in our 
school curricula should not, of course, ex- 
clude such subjects from consideration 
in the present connection. The same 
thoughtful care in presentation, the same 
emphasis upon presentation rather than 
upon precisely what the subject is, should, 
however, be preserved. 

In any series of lectures dealing with 
international relations as such, the edu- 
cator should not fail to make clear the 
relative unimportance of inter-govern- 
mental activity as compared with activ- 
ities of private citizens in dealing with the 
private citizens of other lands. 

In these days of tourists by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, “colonies” of the na- 
tionals of one country residing in other 
countries, business relations on an un- 
precedented scale, and an economic sys- 
tem so internationalized that a malad- 
justment in one country is quickly the 
cause of sufferings to millions in other 
countries, 
profit by the prosperity of the world at 
large, no one can properly deny that in- 


ternational relations are chiefly private | 
interests, the affairs of individuals who 
compose the masses of one nationality 


with individuals who compose the masses 
;of the others. 

The realization of this fact would seem 
calculated to take away the strangeness 
and remoteness that are alleged to sur- 
round the subject and bring it into the 
|realm of everyday factors in life. 


Opening Broad Avenues 
Of World Understanding 


Those who themselves go to other coun- 
tries readily comprehend these things. 
For the vastly greater numbers who, 
though never crossing their national fron- 
tiers, are yet seriously affected by the 
course of business and events in other 
\lands, the radio, bringing them into aud- 
ible contact with men in those other 
lands, should certainly open broad and 
hitherto untraveled avenues of interna- 
tional understanding 

To hear one another's voices would seem 
to go far toward making the world akin. 
The educator may well take advantage 
lof the situation by introducing to his 
audiences not merely religious leaders, 
kings and statesmen, whose addresses to 
ithe world have already constituted such 
notable achievements, but also men and 
women who can be attractive not because 
of eminence but because of capacity to 
|interpret the ordinary characteristics and 
accomplishments of their people to the 
plain people of other nations. 

As the technical and engineering prob- 
llems of radio yield to the ceaseless ef- 
forts that are being directed to their solu- 
i} tion, even the most distant countries can 
partake of joint programs based upon this 
principle. It would seem already to be 
feasible for regions as great as continents 

Thus, gradually the peoples of the most 
far-flung portions of the earth may be 
taught to develop at least that degree of 
tolerance and mutual appreciation which 
neighboring communities are able to feel 
in their mutual relations. 
tion of the notion that any people is the 
chosen of God, or essentially better than 
or different from other people, is almost 
the basic element in the future peace of 
the world. In proportion as this type of 
radio education can be increased in its 
application, it is believed that the really 
| fundamental mission of the radio in pro- 
moting alike education and better inter- 
national relations will be fulfilled. 





Current Political Events 


As Field for Discussion 


Though governments, as the servants 
|of the peoples, should properly occupy a 
place in interhational affairs secondary to 
|that of\ the peoples themselves, yet it 
should not be forgotten that organized 
jpeoples transact some very important, 
sometimes vital, business with one an- 
| other through governmental agencies. Ac- 
| cordingly, informal education in inter- 
|national relations, as well as formal, must 


}consider this phase of the general sub- | 
_ . 1 
Favored in New Jersey ! 


ect. 

The field of current political events 
may, of course, be called upon to furnish 
topics for the radio audience, the choice 
apropriately favoring those which are most 
worthy of particular interest, especially 
those which are perhaps being ignored 
but which, in fact, are of large popular 
importance. At all cost, the educator 
should avoid that “pedantic chase after 
the insignificant,” which so frequently 
characterizes commercial broadcasting, the 
motion picture, and the press. 

A good example for concrete discussion 
is aviation. The aircraft shares with the 
radio not only preminence among the 
products of man’s inventive genius of the 
present generation, but is probably, next 
to the radio, the method of carrying on 
human relations which is most interna- 
tional and which, for its proper function- 
ing, requires most careful and explicit 
regulations based upon the consent of 
many governments. 

Whatever the eventual decision as to 


which millions would likewise | 


The elimina- | 


| whether the air above territories of in- 
| dividual countries belongs to them, or 
| whether, like the seas which border most 
of them, it is to be free for the passage 
of the fleets of all countries, the fact re- 
|mains that no country can effectually 
prevent a considerable degree of freedom 
|in fact for airships in the higher altitudes 
| already demonstrated to be practicable for 
}air navigation. 

| The regulation of the air, accordingly, 
| is necessarily international, and the inter- 
| national acts which are already in force 
|fer its government would seem to form 
| Huting subject matter for the instruction 
of the radio audienec, 

The events of worid economics, the in- 
| tricacies of prosperity and depression, the 
|effect of the commercial treaty upon the 
| welfare of the ordinary household—these 
}and many other seemingly drab topics are 
capable of being dramatized and told in 
| simple, realistic terms that help the lis- 
j tener to understand how dependent he is 
|for his material welfare upon the wel- 
| fare of his fellow men all over the world. 
|Rut perhaps the most challenging con- 

erete subject for the radio class in inter- 
|national relations is the international 
regulation of the radio itself. 

There is no individual among the mil- 
lions of owners of receiving sets who has 
not a definite interest in the stations of 
| countries other than his own. This in- 
terest is not confined to the pleasure 
| which he may receive from their programs 
jor to the pride which he may take in 
| listening to what is being broadcast in 
the most distant parts of the world. 

Everyone is concerned with interference, 
| and it is only by international agreement 
‘that interference can be avoided. Doubt- 
{less there are comparatively few listeners 
| who have not been taught to realize that 

the channels for broadeasting are num- 
| bered and that the infinite expanse of the 
| air above does not reduce the limitations 
| upon frequencies which, with the use of 
present mechanism, it is possible to em- 
ploy without destroyin 
| vibrations which co unicate programs 
from broadcaster to receiver. 


Control Necessary 


|For Maintenance of Order 
Accordingly, since the voice of a high- 

power, short-wave station extends through- 

{out the earth, international regulation is 





the quality of the | 


necessary in order that any sort of order | 


| 


}may be maintained. The general regula- | 


tions annexed to the Washington radio} 


/convention of 1927 provide that the vari- 
ous national! administrations shall refrain 
| from assigning frequencies that are capa- 
| ble of causing serious interference with 

a station having an assigned frequency 
already operating in another country. 

In order to avoid this, frequencies as- 
signed are notified to a eentral bureau 
located at Berne. ‘Such frequencies are 
not to be used by any other station the 
power of which is sufficient to interfere 
with ‘the station first using the frequency 
| in question. 

An interesting feature of the work of 
the Department of State consists in act- 
ing upon complaints which are received 
|from American radio operators that a 
station of some other nationality, perhaps 
on a ship sailing the South Seas or at 
some inland city of the Far East, is inter- 
fering with its ability to carry on com- 
munication. 

A note from an American diplomatic or 
consilar representative in the other coun- 
try usually results in a polite reply to the 
effect that the mechanical difficulty which 
eaused the complaint has been remedied 
and that the interfering station is trans- 
| mitting within its own allotted frequency. 


General Conference 


Called by the Kaiser 


When radio was first used for signal- 
| ing on a commercial basis, about the be- 
ginning of the present century, there were 
various jealousies between inventors and 
companies and not a few international 
rivalries. It may seem strange in looking 
back from the present that the use of 
so universal an instrument should have 
been the occasion for petty quarreling. 
Such was the case, however, and the fact 
led directly to a preliminary international 
conference in 1903 and to the first gen- 
eral conference on radio, called by the 
German emperor and held in 1906 at 
Berlin. 

In 1912 a more comprehensive general 
treaty was prepared and was widely rat- 
ified. The 1927 conference greatly ex- 
tended and improved upon the work of 
its predecessor and continued the pro- 
gram, interrupted by the World War, for 
conferences to meet every five years for 
the purpose of revising and keeping up 
to date the great codes of international 
law which the conventions and attached 
regulations provide. 

Already the governments of the world 
are busily preparing for the conference 
which is to meet at Madrid in 1992. 
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Michigan Upholds Fligibitery of Bonds Utility Contracts 


e Said to Produce Death ot Minors: 


Supreme Court Rules Act 
Covering Illegally Em.-) 


| 


k 


Fixed in New Yor 





Life Companies May Carry 
Guaranteed Debentures on 
Amortized Basis 


NeEw York, N. Y., April 10. 


| _ The State Superintendent of Insurance, | 
George 8. Van Schaick, has made a rul- 


Bi | ing permitting life insurance companies to 
ployed Youth Is Valid, | carry, on an amortized basis, investments 


Precluding Action at Law| 


| 
| 


LaNnsING, Micu,, April 10. 


The constitutionality of a 1927 amend- | 
ment to the State workmen's compensa- | 
tion law which provides that employers | 
illegally employing minors between 16 and | 
18 years of age must pay double com- | 
pensation in case of accidents was sus- 
tained April 7 by the State Supreme 
Court. The case was that of Howard | 


Thomas, administrator of the estate of | 


Harold J. Pringle v. Morton Salt Co. 

The majority of the court in an opinion 
by Judge Louis H 
ment abrogates i fee judicial rule that a 
contract of employment made in viola- 
tion of child labor laws carrying crim- 
inal penalties is void. The minor em- 
ploye, it was ruled, is under the same 
estoppel as the employer to deny con- 
stitutionality. 

Obtained Judgment 

The plaintiff, as administrator of the 
estate of the deceased minor employe, 17 
years of age, had sued at common law 
and had obtained a judgment for $20,000, 
the trial court holding the amendment 
to the Cdmpensation Act to be uncon- 
stitutional. 


In a separate opinion Judge John S. 
McDonald sustaimed the viewpoint of the 
trial court. He stated that the amend- 
ment brought all illegally employed minors 
within the provisions of the Compensa- 
tion Act, but provided for the payment 
of double compensation only to those be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18. Those under 
16, he declared, are entitled to no more 
than the normal benefits, a classification 
that is unreasonable and arbitrary. 


Holds Contract Void 


Judge McDonald denicd that the ad- 
ministrator is estopped from denying the 
validity of the amendment. He said the 
contract of employment was void under 
the child labor laws. 


“The contract was more than illegal,” 
he said. “It was a complete nullity. It 
was prohibited umder penalty by statute 
and therefore was utterly void. It was 
incapable of being confirmed or ratified 
and no estoppel could arise against a 
minor for acting or failing to act un- 
der it.” 

In another separate opinion by Judge 
William W. Potter the amendment was 
deelared constitutional and acceptance of 
the benefits of the amendment by the 
minor estops denial of the validity of 
the act. 


Ruling Given in Michigan 
On Auto Parking Liability 


LansInG, Micu., April 10, 


Parking-lot owerators must exercise 
proper vigilance or they will be held re- 
sposible for the theft of motor vehicles 
in their care, the Michigan Supreme Court 
held April 7 in the case of Blocke v. 
Service Parking Grounds, Inc. 

Mr. Blocke had parked his car on the 
defendant's lot. Although the receipt 
handed him specifically stated that the 
company was not an insurer, the supreme 
court held that sufficient precaution to 
prevent theft had not been taken and that 
the company is responsible for the loss, 


creased; also to what extent world affairs 
shall occupy the microphene. But the 
educator should remember that this all- 
powerful radio audience needs his leader- 


ship and will be greatly influenced by the 


quality of that leadership. He may well 
exercise it courageously and with high 


| aim—through suceessive stages of collab- 


Regional agreements, for the purpose of | 


more careful regulation among neighbor- 
ing countries, have been entered into by 
various nations of the European and 
North American continents, respectively. 

Meanwhile, commercial broadcasting, as 
distinguished from the use of the radio 
to transmit messages to a designated in- 
dividual station, has, since its beginning 
in 1920, so developed ag to include almost 
every conceivable y of transmission 
of sound, whether 
tion, or entertainment. 
many countries, 


vari 


The educator, in 
operating from stations 


for business, instruc- | 


owned by institutions of learning as wel! | 


as by commercial companies, has success- 
| fully completed his initial experiments. 
| Governments, dependent as they are 


upon the support of publie opinion, will | 


be able more and more helpfully to co- 


operate in proportion as the peoples real- | 


17¢ 


that radio broadcasting is distinctly | 


an international affair and are prepared, | 


in a spirit of accommodation, to 


upon a fair and reasonable apportionment | All other types of organization 


of rights among the broadcasters of the | 


various nations. 
Television Augments Problem 
Of Frequency Assignments 


demand upon available channels than 


Just as broadcasting makes a heavier | 


does the transmission of radiotelegraphic | 


messages, 80 television multiplies the de- 
mand of the broadcaster of sound only 


and will certainly augment the problem | 


of the assignment of frequencies. 

This complication will make interna- 
tional cooperation more necessary as well 
as more difficult and will argue unan- 


swerably for severer tests as to the merits | 


of what is offered for broadcast. 
truer sense than ever batope, 
for the finest; it is a challen 
who are in it to do their best.” 
The ap 
casters themselves in accordance with 
educational or merely commercial 
poses, will likewise depend upo popular 
demand. The radio audience itself will, 


In a 
“radio calls 
ge to those 


iu the long run, determine how tar the 
educator can advance and how. 
It will decide whether he may best 


continue to depend largely upon commer- 
cial operators and whether the time now 
devoted to educational topics may be in- 


rtionment among the broad- | 


pur- | 


oration of his colleagues everywhere 
toward the realization at a not too dis- 
tant date of the dreamed-of World Uni- 
versity of the Air. 


The foregoing is the full tert of an 
address delivered April 10 bejore a 
group discussing “Informal Education 
and International Understanding,” 
during the Imternational Relations 
and Fellowship Day of the Seventh 
National Convention of the American 
Association of University Women at 
Boston, Mass. 


CENSUS OF I 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000) 


Population and More as An 


The information which the Bureau of 
distribution is mow being made available 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau g 
number of full-time employes, net sales 


} 3n guaranteed bonds, debentures and other 


evidences of debt permitted by the amend- 
ment to section 100 of the Insurance Law 
in 1928. 


At a hearing held March,25, section 18, 
which provides that all bonds or evidences 
of debt held by life insurance companies 
authorized in New York State shall, 
amply secured amd not in default as to 


| principal and imterest be valued in a spe- 
| cific way was also discussed. 


The question had arisen as to whether 
guaranteed bonds, debentures and other 


hich there was no collateral security 


| suing the same, were amply secured within 
the meaning of section 18. 

Mr. Van Schaick interpreted the words 
; “amply secured’ to include the fimancial 
| Standing, credit and ability to pay ef cor- 
| porations, and held that life imsurance 
companies may carry securities at amor- 
tized value where the securities represent 
the obligations of corporations whose abil- 
ity to pay the same at maturity is unques- 
tionable. He also 


the corporations will and should be con- 
sidered. 


Telephone Company 
| Opposes Petition for 


| Dismissal of Suit 


Brief Filed in the Supreme 


Court V oices Objection to 
Pleaof Ulinois Group and 
The City of Chicago 


| 
| A brief in opposition to a petition for a 
| writ of mandamus to compel the special 
three-judge court for the Northern Dis- 
| trict of Illinois to dismiss the Chicago 
| telephone rate case and order the Tllinois 
| Bell Telephone Company to return ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 to its subscribers 
| has just been filed by the company in the 
| Supreme Court of the United States. 

The petition for a writ of mandamus, 
filed in the court by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission and the City of Chi- 
| cago, asks that the lower court be directed 
to dismiss the bill of complaint of the 
company which challenged the validity of 
| Chicago coin box rates on the ground that 
they were confiscatory 

Supreme Court Ruling 


| The district court found the rates con- 
fiscatory and permitted the then existing 
rates to stand. The case was brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States and, in a decision by Chief Justice 
| Hughes, was remanded with directions to 
| the lower court “for further findings in 
| conformity with this opinion.” 


On Jan. 8 the Commission and the city 
| filed a motiom for the dismissal of the 
bill, the brief im opposition states. The 
| lower court Gemnied the motion, holding 
| that it is required by the Supreme Court's 
| decision to receive further evidence and 
make further specific findings and then 
to enter a final decree. ,In the meantime 
the interlocutory injunction restraining 
the enforcement of the lower rates pre- 
scribed by the Commission is kept in ef- 
fect. 

The Telephone Company in its brief 
in opposition declares that, in the peti- 
| tion for a writ of mandamus, the court is 
asked to command the trial court to set 
aside its denial of the motion to dismiss 
the bill of complaint and, instead of mak- 
ing further findings, to enter a final de- 
cree in favor of the Commission, The 
record upon which that is to be done is 
said to be the same record that was be- 
fore the court when it remanded the case. 


An appeal to the Supreme Court has 
also been filed by the Commission and 
the city from the action of the lower 
court in denying the motion to dismiss 
| the bill of complaint and continuing the 
interlocutory imjunction 

» 


JISTRIBU TION 


nounced by Census Bureau 


the Census has gathered inthe cemsus of 
in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
population or more. A summary Of each 
iving for each city the number of stores, 


stocks on hand, amd annual pay roll, with 


this information also divided between single stores, chaims, and multiple store or- 














if | 


evidences of debt, including income bonds | 
for w 


Fead held the amend- | but only the credit of the corporation is- 


pointed out that the} 
financial standimg and earning power of | 


Of New England 


| Unit Described 


‘Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Deerfield Construction 
Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 11 by 
Thomas A. Thibodeau, investigator for 
the Economic Division of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witnesRin the Commission’s investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power 
and gas utilities was begun in the is- 
ted of April 10, and proceeds as fol- 
ows: 

Q. Was a holding company organized to 
| hold the comamon stock of the New Eng- 
land Power Company? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The New England Power Company 
whose common stock was to be so held 
was a Massachusetts corporation, was it 
not? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. The holding company organized to 
hold the commmon stock of that company 
was known by what name? 

A. The New England Power Company of 
Maine. 

Q. Under the terms of the syndicate 
agreement what were the totals of the 
different securities the subscribers were to 
receive under this subscription and what 
|were the amounts of cash to be paid 
| therefor? 
| A. The subscribers were to receive New 
England Power Company bonds of $3,- 
/000,000 prineipal amount, New England 
| Power Company preferred stock of $750,- 
000 par value, and holding company com- 
mon stock Of $2,375,000 par value, for 
jwhich they were to pay a total of $#,- 
243,750 in cash. 

Q. In other words, the difference be- 
tween the total par and face value of se- 
curities to be delivered to subscribers and 
the price to be paid therefor by the sub- 
scribers equalled the difference between 
$6,125,000 and $3,243,750, or $2,881,250? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the Deerfield Construction Com- 
pany enter imto agreements with Chace 
and Harriman, Incorporated, and the new 
companies organized in accordance with 
the provisioms of the syndicate agree- 
ment? 

A. Under date of Dec 1, 1911, it entered 
into agreements with Chace and Harri- 
man, Incorporated, the New England 
Power Company, and the New England 
Power Company of Maine. 

Q. The first one you have mentioned 
; Was the agreement between the Deerfield 
Construction Company and Chace and 
Harriman, Incorporated. Will you state 
briefly the outstanding features of that 
agreement? ‘ 

A. The agreement provided that Chace 
and Harriman, Incorporated, should con- 
vey to the Deerfield Construction Com- 
pany certain lands and water rights ad- 
joining or adjacent to the Deerfield River. 

The agreement also provided for the . 
assignment by Chace and Harriman, In- 
corporated, to the Deerfield Construction 
Company of a contract for electric power 

with the Boston & Maine Railroad; for 
the assignment of all interest in the 
syndicate agreement of July 8, 1911; and 
for the assigmment of 100 shares of a par 
value of $100 each in the capital stock of 
the Wilmington Power and Paper Com- 
pany. 

In consideration for the foregoing the 
Deerfield Comstruction Company agreed to 
pay Chace and Harriman, Incorporated, 
$454,500 in Cash and 25,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the New England Power 
Company of Maine of $2,500,000 par value, 
and to deliver or cause to be delivered to 
Chace and Harriman, Incorporated, a note 
or notes of the New England Power Com- 
pany of Maine for $300,000. 

Reimbursement Agreed To 

The construction company also agreed 
to reimburse Chace and Harriman, Incor- 
porated, for any expenditures made by 
them in connection with the formation of 
the New England Power Company and the 
New England Power Company of Maine, 
and for expenditures made by them since 
April 1, 1911, in connection with any mat- 
ters covered by the agreement except the 
lands or rights covered thereby. 
| @ The second contract to which you 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Two New Acts in Indiana 
| Are Said to Be Invalid 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 10, 
|. Two acts of the 1931 Legislature are al- 
leged to be invalid and the printing of one 
| of them has been restrained by an order 
}of the Marion County Circuit Court. 
| Chapter 79 of the Acts of 1931 (S, 220) 
jis declared by Charles Kettleborough, Qi- 
rector of the’ Legislative Reference Bureau, 
| to be invalid because it purports to amend 
the Act of 1921, whereas it should have 






















ganizations. Following is the Bureau's summary for: |amended the Act of 1927, The 1931 Act 
Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; met sales | secks to permit municipally owned water- 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (imecluding | works to issue revenue bonds for exten- 
part-time employes), F: | stons and betterments. 
Suffolk, Va., 1930 Population, 10,271 | Chapter 152 (H, 6) purports to eliminate 
A B Cc D E F |the authority of cities and towns in the 
All stor . ; 214 547 $6,239,356 100.09 $1,101,479 $635,914 regulation o ; A ; 
Beae tans ind@pendenis 0.0000): 183 414 4.962.004 79.53 870.620 486.93 ns oe — bus lines. Injunction 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 24 85 960,621 15.39 120,046 95,633 | 1. 1931 vo rporation of the act im 
All other types of organization..... 7 48 316,731 5.08 101,813 54,250 is ome of laws have been filed 
Royal Oak, Mich., 1930 Population, 22,904 y cities of Indianapolis and Muncie 
A B c D k py ___|and by @ Delaware County taxpayer. It 
BRIS 2 i it 290 1.097 $13,734,432 1.00.00 $1.265.750 $1,696,344 18 alleged that the Senate failed to act 
Single-store independents 212 622 8,390,977 61.09 987.873 1,052,637 | Pon & conference committee report. 
Chains (four or more units) 62 385 4,553,419 33.16 295,486 514,100 —— ae 
All other types of organization.. 16 90 790,036 5.75 62,391 129,607 R of < I f A ” é 
Corsicana, Tex., 19309 Population, 15,202 erusa o ‘ pplication 
A B c D E F > ° ° 
ie aii is igs Be eau 340 972 $10,607,962 100.00 $1,989,568 $1 155,615 | To Station WISJ Advised 
Single-store independents if aed ceartg ng - 1 i eal eer | Denial f . 
Chains (four or more units) vias. a 217 2,d21,1) 379,462 244,341 | Denial of the application of Station 
All other types @f organization...... 34 203 2,087,039 Z 19.67 455,079 212,809 | WIgJ, at Madison, Wis., for regular as- 
Greenville, Tex.. 1930 Population, 12,407 |signment to the 780-kiloeycle channel with 
A 8 Cc D hk F 250 watts power at 500 
NS oto nnn ns 2 oe Ch 6 $735,772 | day, has eons socommuanian th ‘Fed- 
: ; Single-store independents » 176 433 4,855,727 64.64 758,076 429,410 | 7 d oO e Fea- 
insist | Chains (four or more units) ..... 34 173 1,501,453 19.99 313,273 191.224 | cral Radio Commission by Examiner Elmer 
i 84 1,154,924 15.37 168,030 115,138 | W. Pratt, on the ground that objectionable 
Brownsville, Tex., 1930 Population, 22,021 interference would result to other stations. 
A B c D E F In Report No, 133, Mr. Pratt held that 
| an stores P 370 B55 $9,607,616 100.00 $1,919,131 $873,628 | the station, mow operating experimentally 
Single-store independents 323 554 6,631,527 69.02 — 1,209,400 549,742 | on this frequency, is interfering with Sta- 
Chains (four or more units) ......:- 19 Bl 1,812,553 18.87 379,023 165,030 | tion WBBM Chicago, operating on 770 
| All other types of organization...... 26 120 ‘1,163,536 12.11 330,798 163,856 ’ ; »* Ope’ & 
San Benito, Tex., 1939 Population, 10,753 kilocycles, amd with Station WMC, Mem- 
, a. oe 5 »  |Phis, on the 780-kilocycle channel. ‘The 
All stores F saat 193 340 = $5,239.252 200.00 —- $868,985 $414,460 | Commission, he said, in granting the ex- 
Bingle-store independents 167 252 3,911,445 74.66 560,206 299 502 | perimental authorization, specifically re- 
Chains (four or more units) 11 63 864,117 16.49 248,054 75.878 | served the right to change such operating 
All other types of organization....,. is 25 463,690 8.85 60,725 39,080 assignment im the case of interference. 
Lubbock, Tex., 1930 Populatlon, 20,520 seiermmeieneiatariit i a ia 
A 4 c D E F SPECIAL NOTICE 
CN MRE. inésesoe . 385 1,033 $15,469,736 100.00 $2,145,707 $1,405,513) — PE. BC. AL : ort Pe 
Single-store independents .....++:> 321 710 10,942,024 70.73 = 1,432,546 1.008.936! orricek OF THE ARCHIT OF THE 
Chains (four or more units) ...,+++: 40 242 3,479,388 22.49 529,075 272,584) CAPITOL, Washington, D. ¢., April 7, 193h 
All other types of organization 24 81 1,048,324 6.78 184,086 123,993 | SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
Cleburne, Tex., 1930 Population, 11,539 |; P.M _mastes = nanerd Tiss, May 3. 
A B . Ss 4s . D E F for the Un States Botanic Garden, to be 
All Sree 238 419 = 6,36 00.00 $1,007,296 $542,556 | built on 8 6, Washington, D. C. The 
pe dee independents ....++++. 208 236 4,964 884 77.82 709,998 369.133 building wroximately 188 
Chains (four or more units) ....+++- 14 69 147,485 11.71 132,229 66,968 | {eet by 284 . of stone, con 
All other types of organization...... 16 64 667,777 10.47 165,069 106,455 | “rele, stee iy inun and  slees copatrqations 
Corpus Christi, Tex., 1930 Population, 27,741 eee th ane ce aicceh ae 
A B Cc D E F specifications will require that all laborers and 
All stores .......- : » $21 1,390 $15,938,024 100.00 $2,599,221 1,562,761 | mechanics employed under the contract for this 
“ independents ......++++ 245 850 9,904,769 62.14 1,691,941 947.899 | building shall be a ad the prevailing rates eof 
pon egg oo oe ania ey 37 326 3,024,210 18.98 423,967 313.161 | Yaees in the : I Dis of ¢ olumbls se On or aftm 
All other types Of organiaation....., 39 214 3.008045 = 18.88 483,813 Sn,7O | MMI iver Bete” any "he obtaimed ‘att the 
Austin, Tex., 1930 Population, 53,120 Office of the A t ‘of the Capitel, in the 
A B Cc . dD E . F diaereiton of sala ares hee! by any satteeerea 
asi ada 755 2,858 $30,683,236 = 100.00 $4,573,827 $3,491,697 | Sener! Contractor, A deposit in the form of 
Single-store independents ....:++4 61¢ = 2,123 onere 76.03 3,651,408 2,739,082 | Sr David Lynn. Architect of the Capitol, witt 
Chains (four or more units) + 95 ae eae 16.33 38 nr 505,481 | he required for each set of plans and specificas 
All other types of organization,..... 46 22 heals 7.64 341,414 297,194 | tions to insure their return in good condition 
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Report Awaited = Factory Production 


| Expands in Nevada 


In Liquefaction of 
~ Of De Luxe Trains 


I. C. C. Examiners Compil- 
ing Recommendations as | 
To Propriety and Lawful- 
ness of Such Charges 


A proposed report is in the process of 
compilation by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission examiners dealing with the ques- 
tion of propriety and lawfuln of the 
so-called “extra fares” charged by cer- 
tain railroads on special trains in addi- 
tion to the regular passenger and pullman 
fares and surcharges, arid will soon be 
made public, records of the Commission 
disclosed April 10. (Docket No. 22735.) | 

On Sept. 28, 1929, the Commission upon 
its own motion entered into an investi- 
gation of the “extra-fare” situation, fol- 
lowing the receipt of numerous protests 
from industries, traveling salesment’s or- 
ganizations, chambers of commerce, etc. 
Hearings were held and briefs filed by 
interested parties. 

The report will contain recommenda- 
tions of the presiding examiners. 

Assert Need of Revenue - 


The railroads contended during hear- 
ings before the Commission that the rev- 
enue derived from extra fares is greatly 
needed by the carriers and that any dim- 
inution of revenue from this source would 
gravely affect their revenues. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad declared by brief to the Com- 
mission that “along with the other car-| 
riers, the New Haven has experienced a} 
serious decrease in passenger revenue, | 
although constant efforts have been made | 
to sustain the revenue from this source.” | 
The competition of motor buses and a | 
vate automobiles “has had a serious effect 
upon the short-haul business,” it was 
said, and “it would be exceedingly serious 
for the New Haven Railroad, if, because | 
of Commission action, one of the impor- 
tant remaining sources of revenue from | 
‘its passenger traffic were to be eliminated | 
or reduced.” 

The extra fares are charged by the car- | 
riers on certain trains which—because of | 
their speed between certain designated | 
termini and their superiority over the 
ordinary trains in service, appointments 
and comfort—justify a charge in addition 
to the regular passenger and Pullman 
fares and surcharges, the carriers declared. 


Other Carriers Agree 


The other railroads operating “extra-| 
fare trains” argued along the same line | 
as the New Haven to the effect that de- | 
clines in passenger revenues coupled with | 
increasing competition from motor ve-| 
hicular transportation and gains in ex-| 
penses, make it necessary to charge more 
for passage on the de luxe limited trains. | 
They claimed that the patronage ac- | 
corded these trains proved that the public | 
was in favor of the extra-fare system. | 

The opposition to the “extra fare” trains | 
was made largely by corporations employ- | 
ing staffs of salesmen. | 

The traffic manager of the International 
B. F. Goodrich Corporation, recently wrote 
the Commission in connection with 
“extra fare” case that “as one who trav- | 
els considerably between New York and} 
points in Ohio and Michigan, it has al-| 
ways seemed to me that while an extra 
fare is fully justified on such trains as 
the Century, Commodore Vanderbilt, | 
Broadway and Manhattan Limiteds, on | 
most of the others it is not.” | 

He recommended revision of the present | 
table for calculating extra fares under 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


New Pursuit Planes | 


Purchased by Army 


| 


Contracts Let for 150 of Types 
Using Air-cooled Motors | 


Contracts for 150 new pursuit planes | 
and six air-cooled engines for the Army | 
Air Corps have been awarded, the De-| 
partment of War has just announced in a | 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Under three contracts, approved by the | 
Assistant. Secretary of War for Air, F.| 
Trubee Davison, involving an expenditure | 
of $1,847,916.74, the Army Air Corps will | 
receive in the near future a total of 150 
new pursuit planes and six air-cooled en- | 
gines. 

The Boeing Airplane Company, of Se- 
attle, Wash., which received a contract 
for $1,541,366.90, will furnish the Air Corps | 
with 135 pursuit planes, Type P-12E, with 
spare parts and engineering data. These 
airplanes are of the standard production 
type in use by the Air Corps, and will} 
be equipped with the Pratt & Whitney | 
“Wasp” air-cooled engine, Type 9R1340-E. | 

The Army Air Corps intends to make 
a thorough service test under actual fly- 
ing conditions at various flying fields of 
a@ new type of pursuit plane, a two-seater, | 
manufactured by the Berliner-Joyce Air- 
craft Corporation, of Baltimore, Md. This | 
firm will furnish the Air Corps 15 of these 
planes, designated as Type Y1P-16, to- 
gether with spare parts and engineering 
data, at a cost of/$267,436.98. This airplane. | 
designed, developed and manufactured 
solely by the above aircraft concern, will 
be equipped with the Curtiss SV-1570-C | 
supercharged, direct drive, engine, with a} 
normal horsepower rating of 600 at 2,400) 
revolutions per minute at an altitude of 
12,000 feet. 

In order to provide engines for installa- 
tion in the three single-engined Fleetster 
transport airplanes (V1C-22) recently pro- 
cured, and have a few spare ones on hand, 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, of 
Paterson, N. J., under its contract, will 
supply the Air Corps with six Model 
R-1820-E “Cyclone” air-cooled engines 
and spare parts, at a total cost of $39,- 





Short Line in Minnesota 
Seeks to Cease Operation 


The Minneapolis & Rainy River Rail- 
way applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission April 10 for authority to aban- 
don operation in Itasca and Koothiching 
counties, Minnesota. (Finance Docket 
No. 8770.) 

The main line extends from Deer River 
to Craig, 43 miles, with a 20-mile branch 
line from Alder to Wirt. 

The road has been in operation since 
1904 and was built to serve lumber mills, 
but owing to the exhaustion of lumber in 
the territory served by the line, the mills 
have long ceased operation. 


Fewer Persons Employed 


By Class I Railroads, 


| 


| Number of establishments, 
| or 
| number of wage earners (average for the 

year), 2,201; salaries paid, $813,640; wages, 
| $5,585,425; cost of materials, $13,143,791; | 


| or more. 


jcents per 100 pounds after deduction of 


j}and Canada. 


|Fewer Wage Earners Were Em- 
ployed, According to 
| Census for 1929 


State of Nevada, compiled from data col- 
lected at the eensus taken in 1930, which 
covered manufacturing activities in 1929: 
123; number 


salaried officers and employes, 364; 


cost of fuel and purchased current, $752,- | 
238; value of products, $33,717,059; value | 
added by manufacture (value of products | 
less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased | 
current), $19,821,030; horsepower (rated | 
capacity) of prime movers, 34,759; horse-| 
power of electric motors driven by pur-| 
chased current, 8,308. The number of| 
wage carners and the value of products} 
represent a decrease of 9 and an increase | 
of 25.7 per cent, respectively, as compared | 
with 2,419 wage earners and products val- 
ued at $26,815,907 reported for 1927, the 
preceding census year. 


. The census of manufactures covers man- | 
ufacturing and printing and publishing | 
establishments whose products made dur-| 
ing the census year were valued at $5,000} 
Revair shops and establishments 
engaged solely in custom work, such as 
custom tailor shops, are not included. 
Preliminary reports for individual in-| 
dustries, covering the United States as a} 
whole, were issued in 1930. The prepara- 
tion of these reports (which were in 
greater demand than the State statistics) 
has naturally delayed somewhat the pub- 
lication of State, county, and city fig- | 


ures.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. | 
Shipping Operators 
Reach Agreements 


On Through Cargoes 


New Compacts on Charges: 
For Service to Various| 
Countries Announced by 
Shipping Board 


New rate agreements involving transfer 
of cargoes and through shipments by ship- 
ping lines have just been approved by the 
United States Shipping Board. The| 
Board's announcement of the agreements 
follows in full text: 


1436—Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Nip-| 
pon Yusen Kaisha: Arrangement for | 
through shipments of beans in bags from | 
direct ports of call of Nippon Yusen Kai- | 
sha in Japan to direct ports of call of | 
Bull Insular Line, Inc., in Puerto Rico. | 
Through rate is to be based on competi- | 
tive through rate via San Francisco. | 
Transshipping charges at New York are | 
to be absorbed on the basis of 60 per cent 
by Nippon Yusen and 40 per cent by Bull | 
Insular. ! 


The through rate is to be apportioned 
60 per cent to Nippon Yusen and 40 per | 


cent to Bull Insular, subject to a min-| NYC&HRr&imp 5s C 2013 (NY C) 


imum proportion to Bull Insular of 21.6 


transfer charge. On shipments of Arecibo 
Bull Insular is to receive in addition 10 per 
cent of its proportion of the through rev- 
enue and-to San Juan 2'4 cents per 100 
pounds additional to cover landing charge. 


Shipments of Beans 


1445—The New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Company with Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha: Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments of beans from Japan 
to Puerto Rico, via New York. As re- 
spects the through rate, the apportion- 
ment thereof and absorption of transfer 
charges at New York, the conditions of 
this agreement are the same as those of 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Bull Insular 
Line. 


1473.—Blue Star Line, East Asiatic Com- 
pany, French Line, W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany, Knutsen Line, Latin America Line, 
Liberia Line, McCormick Steamship Cor- 
poration and Westfal-Larsen Company: 
Agreement fixing specified optional rates 
on released and unreleased shipments of 
bananas and on shipments of bananas 
carried on deck at shippers’ or consig- 
ess’ risk from Puntarenas, Costa Rica, 
anama Canal and Central America ports 
to Pacific coast ports of the United States 


Released rates of $22.50 per ton of 2,000) 
pounds on quantities up to 8,000 stems| 
and/$20 per ton when shipment exceeds 
8,000 stems are applicable when shipments 
are released to valuation of 85 cents per 
stem on claims for which steamship com- | 
panies are liable. The unreleased and 
on deck rates of $27.50 and $15 per ton 
of 2,009 pounds, respectively, apply on any 
quantity whether less than or in excess 
of 8,000 stems. Dead freight is payable 
on bananas short shipped except when 
carried on deck. 


Virgin Island Trade 


1466.—United States Navigation Com- 
pany, Inc., with Bull Insular Line, Inc.: 
Arrangement for through movement of 
shipments from Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rico to London and Liverpool, United 
Kingdom and Cape Town, Algoa Bay, East | 
London, Port Natal and Lourenco Mar- 
ques, South Africa. Through rates are 
to be based on competitive rates in the 
trade and are to be apportioned three-| 
sevenths to United States Navigation Com- | 
pany and four-sevenths to Bull Insular} 
Line, the latter to absorb cost of tran-| 
shipment at New York. 

1471—Kokusai Line with Bull Insular | 
Line. Inc.: Through billing arrangement | 
covering shipments from Virgin Islands 
and Puerto Rico to Hamburg, Germany, 
with transhipment at New York. Rates 
charged by competitive carriers in the 
trade are to be the basis of the through} 


e Bureau of the Census announces | 
|} the following summary statistics for the) 


| Amer T & T coll 5s ‘46 SF....... 


| C Hud G&E Isté&r 5s due Jan 1 '57 


| Waterways 


y 
| 


New York California 


DAILY 


« 


Connecticut 


Maine Massachusetts Michigan Vermont 
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| Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., April 10. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


Sales 


sidered legal for that purpose. 


States 


Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s a 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s '47...... d 
« bedeg 
AT & S F gen 4s 

AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ‘95 

AT & S F ev deb 4!28 48 

Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s '52 

Atl Cst L gen unif A 4198 '64.... 


& O Ist 4s d July 1 '48 
& O list 5s d Jly 1 
& O cv (exp’d) 4425 * 
& O ref & gen A 5s '95 
& O ref gen C 6s '" 
& O ref & gen D 5s 2000 
& O SW Div Ist ext 5s ‘50 
B & O Pitts L Er WVar 4s ‘41.... 
Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s * 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A 
Bkin Edison gen A 5s ‘49 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 412s '57 
Ry Gvt gty 42s ’ 
Ry Gvt gty 419s 
Ry Gvt gty 434s 
Ry Gvt gty 419s 
N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul " 


B 
B 


abed 


c 

abed 
abcde 
abd 
abcdef 
c 


Cc 


| C N Ry Gvt _ gty 5s Oct ‘69 


Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s '45........ 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF.. 

abcde 
abcf 
abcf 
cdg 
abed 
abcd 
ab 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abc 
abcdefg 
abcf 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
ab 

abd 
abd 


C Pac RR ist r gu 4s ‘49... 

C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60. 

Cent Dist Tel Ist 5s ‘43... 

C & O Ry gen 414s '92 

C & O Ry ref & imp A 42s " 

C & O Ry ref & imp B 4's '95.... 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 4s ‘49 

Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58 

Ch G Lt & Coke Ist (asmd) 5s ‘37 
Ch & NW Ry gen 312s '87 

Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 612s 36.. 
C & NW Ry Iisté&r 5s d My 1 2037 
C & NW R Isté&r 4's d My 1 2037 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34.... 
ccc & StL r &imp 6s C "41 

ccc & StL R &imp 41s E '77.... 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5128s A 72 

Clev U Ter gu Ist 4!28 C "77 

Col Ry P & L ist & r 4'28 A '57.. d 


| Col & So Ry r &ext 412s '35 


Col & So Ry gen 412s A ‘80 

D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s ‘43 SF.. 
Det Ed ist & coll 5s 

Det Ed gen & ref 412s ‘61 D 

Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 412s '61.. 
Duquesne Lt Ist 412s ' 
GH&SA 2d ext M & P gu 5s ’31 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36 

Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C -'73.... 


| Gt’ Nor Ry 412s D "76 


Gt Nor Ry gen 412s E "77 

Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ‘40 

Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C ’50 

Hock Val Ry Ist cons 412s '99 SF 
Ill Cen RR ref 4s ’55 

IC RRC StL & N Jt Ist r 5s A 63 
Kan C P & L Ist 4128 B '57 

K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36.. 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s '60 

KC Sou Ry Ist 3s '50 

LS &MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ‘3l.. 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ‘44 

L & N RR unif 4s’ 

L & N RR ist.& r 514s A 2003.... 
L & N RR Ist & r 434s C 2003"... 
L&N RR Mob & Mont Ist 412s '’ 
Met Ed Ist & r 414s D '68 SF 

Mich C RR r & imp 41s '79...... 
Mi ER& Lr & ist 5s B ’6l.... 
M StP & SS M RR Ist cons 4s 3 
M StP & SS M RR Ist cons 5s " 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s F "77 

Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G "78... 
Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4s A '78 
N Eng T & T Ist 414s B ‘61.. 

N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A’ 

N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B ’55.. 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A '98 

NY C & Hud R RR mtge 314s '97 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934 

NY C&HRr & imp 412s A 2013 


abcdefg 


ab 
abcdefg 
abd 

d 

abd 
abcdeg 
d 


abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdefg 
abd 

ab 


abcdefg 
abcde 
d 


a 

abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 


| NYC& HR Lake Sh_col 312s 98 abcdeg 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 


States 


abcdeg 
ebcedt 
abcd 
abcd 
abcdf 
abcdef 
abcde 
- abcd 
abcde 
be 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 


Last Sales High 


10113 
1025% 
10612 
110 
9914 


Low 
10112 
10219 
1063, 
10934 
987% 
9414 
112 
90 
99 
961% 
106 
101 
10115 
108%4 
10134 
103 
9615 
10812 
9914 
10738 
83 
10012 
10018 
10234 
10014 


High 
10134 
10255 
10615 
110 
9914 
9414 
113 
90 
100 
9635 
1073% 
10114 
10112 
109 
10134 
103 
9714 


NYC&H R Mich Cen col 3125 '98.. 
NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s ‘37 
NYC&StL RR r 512s A "74 (n Co) 
NYC&StLRR r m 412s C '78 (n Co) 
NY Edis Ist & r 6128 A ‘41 
NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s '49 
NY Tel ist & gen 412s ‘39 


NY Tel ref 6s A ‘41 
| N Lock & Ont P Ist & r 5s A '55.. 
N & W RR Ist cons 4s '96 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ‘97 SF 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1.. 
N P Ry r & imp 412s A 2047 
| N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047 
| NP Ry r & imp 5s D 2047 
Nor & So RR Ist 5s ‘41 
| Ohio P Ser Ist & r 712s A '46.... 
Ohio P Ser ist & r 7s B ‘47 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s ‘46.. 
| Or-Wash RR & Nav ist & r 4s '61.. 
Pac G & E gé&r 5s A ‘42 
PO & D RR Ist & r gu 41'28 A ''77 
Penn RR cons 4s ‘48 
Penn RR cons 4!28 ‘60 
Penn RR gen 412s A ‘65 
Penn RR gen 5s B ‘68... 
Penn RR secured 6128 '36 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A '56 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B 'S6 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4!2s C ’80... 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4!2s A’ 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4125 B’ 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s B '75.... 
P McK & Y RR Ist 6s "3: ; 
PSE&GofNJ Ist & r 4}2s' 
PSE&GofN J ist & r 4128’ 
Read gen & r 419s A '97 
Read gen & r 412s B ’S 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s '5 
Roch G & E gen 5!2s C '48 
Roch G & E gen 7s B 46 
Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 4128 '34.. 
& S F Ry gen 6s '31 


s 
s 
Ss 
s 


f 

af 

af 
abcde 


10934 

101 
87 
9215 


101 
108 


~ 


96 
1073 
107 
100 
1005, 
7415 
8712 
6514 
8515 
97 


_ 
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wn 
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ow 
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Ry 1st ctfs 4s ‘89 
K C Sh L RR Ist 412s ‘41.. 
Minn & Man Ry cons 413s “ 
Un Dep Ist r 5s A '72 
Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s '43 
Scioto V & N Eng RR Ist 4s '89.... 
| So Pcc 40 yr Ser 1928 4128 ‘68 
S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 412s '69 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 412s A '77.... 
S Pac San F Term 4s 
S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s " 
So Ry Ist cons 5s " 
So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56 
So Ry dev & gen 612s A '56 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A ‘56 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4!2s '51 
SW Bell T Ist & r 5s ’54 
Tex & P Ry g & r 58s C '79 
Un Pac RR ist&Land Grant 4s ‘47 
Un Pac RR Isté&r4s 2008 due Ju 1 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 434s ' 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s 
Va Ry list 5s A ‘62 
Wabash RR Ist 5bs "3 
Wabash RR 2nd 5s '39............. 
Wabash RR Ist 4s Tol&Ch Div ‘41 
| Wabash Ry r & gen 412s C '78.... 
Wash D C Term Ist 314s ‘45 
West El deb 5s ’ 
West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52 
West NY & Pa Ry Co gen 4s '43.. 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s A °46 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s G 
W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361 14 


United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
States Sales 
see» abcdefg 150 
-. abcdefg 10 
34 
165 
3 


33 


_ 
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abcdefg 
a 


ab 
abed 
ab 

ab 
ab 
abd 
abcdf 
d 


no 
CrNOKNUAND 


mn 
OnNwos 
= rs) 
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d 
ab 
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Last 


101.22 
102.21 
102.28 
111.25 
107.19 


Low 


101.22 
102.21 
103.26 
111.24 
107.19 
101.13 101.13 
101.13 101.13 
101.20 101.20 


High 
101.22 
102.25 
103.28 
111.25 
107.19 
5 101.13 
10 101.13 
3 101.20 


Ist Lib Loan 31s 32-47..... 
Ist Lib Loan 4'4s 32-47.. 
4th Lib Loan 4145 33-38.. 
U S of A Treas 4148 47-52.. 

U S of A Treas 4s 44-54 

U S of A Treas 3%,s 40-43 June... 
U S of A Treas 3338 41-43 Mar 
U S of A Treas 33,8 43-47.... 


«e. abcdefg 

. abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
. abcdefg 


ie 


ray 
a 


10553 
8214 


10554 
8214 





3.8214 





e 


ciation has lost the first step of its contest | 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


‘the preceding agreement (1436) between | sion to compel the Inland Waterways Cor- 


| poration to increase storage charges at 
| its warehouses to a level comparable with 
those observed by privately owned ware- | 
houses. 

In a proposed report just made pub- 
lic by the Commission, Examiner Wil- 
liam A. Maidens recommended that the 
Commisison dismiss the warehousemen’s 
complaint against the Inland Waterways | 
Corporation for lack of jurisdiction. | 
(Docket No. 23510 and related cases.) | 

By complaints filed May 26, July 14, and} 
| Aug. 11, 1930, the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association alleged that the Inland 
Corporation operating the} 
Mississippi-Warrior Service, Federal Barge | 
Line, “maintained - holding. storage or} 
sacking-in-transit rules and regulations, | 
including drayage absorptions and allow- | 
ances on sugar, canned goods, coffee and 
other commodities at St. Paul, and Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Helena, Ark.; Birmingham 
and Holt, Ala.; 





sued by the Post Office Department. 
statement of receipts follows in full text 


Industrial Offices 


March March 
1931 1930 
$263,171.72 
139,827.42 
176,067.85 
85,632.32 
123,761.36 
118,917.56 
82,221.77 
149,508.84 
118,182.43 
98,241.11 
84,101.96 
68 460.69 
54,881.40 
77,135.12 


Springfield, Ohio .... 
Oklahoma City, Okla... 
Albany, N. 
Scranton,‘ Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Topeka, Kans. 

Peoria, Ill. 

Norfolk, Va. ee 
Tampa, Fla. ...... 
Fort Wayne, Ind. .. 





rates under this agreement. Through | 
rates are to be apportioned three-sevenths | 
to Kokusai Line and four-sevenths to Bull! 
Insular Line, the latter to pay the cost 
of transferring shipments at New York. | 

1478.—Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Cong- | 
pania Sud AmeriGana de Vapores: Pro- 
vides for through shipmenis of garlics 
from Valparaiso to direct ports of call 
of Bull Insular Line in Puerto Rico. | 
Through rates are to be as specified in| 
the agreement, out of which Compania | 
Sud Americana is’ to receive $18 per 1,000 | 
kilos as its proportion, and Bull Insular | 
Line the remainder of the through rate. | 
Cost of customs entry and transfer of | 
shipments at New York are to be ab-| 
sorbed by Compania Sud Americana out | 


of its proportion of the through rate. | 
i | Pueblo, 

Manchester, N. H. 

| Lexington, Ky. 

| Phoenix, Ariz. 

Butte, Mont. 

Jackson, Miss. 

Boise, Idaho 

| Burlington, Vt 


Federal Reserve Reports 


Absence of Gold Exports | 


New Y 


80,859.23 
58,124.33 
64,305.67 
64,741.90 
90,861.43 
66,468.29 
45,747.52 
80,373.45 
65,985.71 
61,298.99 
81,648.07 
69,374.60 
62,377.92 
35,162.91 
47,864.11 
47,117.86 
68,460.49 
49,362.73 
39,606.44 
37,855.92 
33,390.79 
41,143.88 
35,053.68 
41,622.53 
24,114.34 
26,009.29 
29,148.01 
42,326.07 
21,599.16 
32,401.90 
20,080.09 
19,405.39 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Little Rock, Ark. ..... ° 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Portland, Me. .... 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Trenton. N. J. .... 
Wilminsten, Del 
Madison, Wis 
South Bend, Ind. ..... ° 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 

Cedar Ranids, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ... 
Schenectady, N. Y. ... 
Lynn, Mass. 
Shreveport, La. ........ 
Columbia, 8S. C. 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Colo, 


69,371 


93,891 


Control of Barge Line’s Warehouses 
Said to Be Beyond I. C. C. Jurisdiction ee contends that the alleged unfair 


Report of Examiner Suggests Dismissal of Complaint on 
Rates Charged by Waterways Corporation 


The American Warehousemen’s Asso-|IIl.; Memphis, Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo., and 


Post Office Receipts at 50 Sele 
And 50 Industrial Centers Decreased for Mare 


$290,853.44 
162,235.97 
184,582.94 
100,643.81 
115,489.30 
127,473.53 
85,674.47 
163,443.90 
142,367.12 
102,500.00 
92,075.75 
73,328.33 
54,132.84 
87,006.05 
87,249.52 
66,780.29 
73,408.71 


94,824.99 
70,680.70 
50,631.89 


71,433.40 
72,918.18 
86,118.23 
75,387.15 
64,899.83 
41,600.76 
51,496.85 
44,436.82 
68,936.99 
53,030.58 
39,816.05 
49,711.83 
36,012.69 
43,462.44 
36,394.19 
47,864.27 
26,432.88 
23,365.65 
34,267.12 
44,150.78 
22,492.19 
34,852.85 
24,130.00 
21,282.15 





mingham and Holt, at charges lower than 
those generally observed by the private 
| warehousemen at the same points. 


The examiner declared that “while com- 


| practices should be remedied by one of 


| three methods: (1) a broadening of the| 


| transit arrangements so that shippers may 
, have the option of storing in the facilities 
| of either defendant or the privately owned 
| warehouses, (2) requiring defendant to in- 
| crease its storage charges to a level-com- 
a J |parable with those observed by the pri- 
New Orleans, La., originating at New Or- | yvately owned warehouse, or (3) requiring 
leans and other points in Louisiana or | qefendant to cease and desist from the 


Mobile, Ala., or arriving at New Orleans | warehouse business entirely, the evidence | 
or Mobile via ocean vessels and forwarded | indicates that complainant’s members are | 


from New Orleans via Mississippi-Warrior 
Service destined to points in Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georga, Florida, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wiscon- 


primarily interested in the second method. 


| members,” said Examiner Maidens, “was 
|to the effect that they could not exist 
}on the low charges now maintained by 


sin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- | the defendant, and that such charges were | 


kota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Missouri and| resulting in serious loss of business to 
Arkansas, stored in warehouses of de-| them.” 
fendant while refusing to accord like | In conclusion, 
privileges on shipments transported by de-| that “the evidence does not convincingly 
fendant when stored in warehouses of | establish the inadequacy of the storage 
complainant's members which are unrea- | charges assailed nor does the record show 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory and un-|that any shipper using the barge line 
duly prejudicial to complainant’; mem- | service has been refused the services com- 
bers and shippers represented by them, | plained of. The complaining warehouse- 
and preferential of shippers using ware-| men are not shippers, and no shipper to 
houses owned and operated by defendant.” | whom the barge line facilities are avail- 
The principal evidence brought out by | able is here complaining against the stor- 
the complainant at the hearing was di- | age-in-transit charges. 
rected to the stopping-in-transit privileges; “The storage and handling services per- 
un sugar moving over the Federal Barge | formed by the defendant rt its termi- 
Line through the ports of Memphis, Bir- ' nals,” said Mr. Maidens, “is in the na- 


Receipts at_post offices in 50 selected cities and 50 industrial cities declined during March, according to a statement just is-|bc working in mines. 
(A summary of the statement was printed in the issue of April 10.) 


The tabulated 


Pct. 
9.52 
13.81 
4.61 
14.92 
*7.16 
6.71 
4.03 
8.53 
16.99 


Selected Offices 


March March 
1931 1930 

seeans $6,727,862.92 $7,230,970.88 
4,454,850.53 4,944,857.08 
1,516,968.17 1,641,740.34 
1,409,539.89 1,468,883,21 
1,047,388.00 1,054,357.93 
775,375.09 825,238.03 
841,622.07 944,604.42 
781,080.28 876,685.22 
885,879.02 921,834.74 
736,678.42 756,200.47 
731,407.33 746,109.94 
572,082.44 637,017.67 
*599,928.39 631,193.71 
557,775.27 597,032.95 
492,283.32 545,092.75 
430,163.79 470,028.10 
484,529.87 522,867.59 
389,338.41 420,403.00 
352,620.16 388,951.15 
348,711.50 416,661.11 
378,287.34 405,616.94 
397,657.77 419,167.08 
300,915.03 314,234.56 
311,222.20 327,534.36 
265,966.67 293,501.28 
242,894.14 271,775.36 
348,851.36 365,960.73 
228,755.70 252,056.00 
215,621.82 232,564.06 
256.814.29 257,183.40 
233,408.44 246,451.55 
212,803.02 228,088.66 
184,352.87 185,900.16 
170,646.76 182,236.33 
184,434.34 188,101.39 
173,229.96 207,925.46 
200,001.65 222,228.52 
190,665.99 204,587.28 
160,942.65 160,903.22 
184,199.62 194,576.37 
155,331.63 160,428.76 
139,717.82 144,434.35 
124,610.61 136,138.27 
136,532.09 143,443.83 
156,931.57 155,473.41 
110,909.31 108,882.28 


Decrease 

$27,681.72 
22,408,55 
8,515.09 
15,011.49 
*8,272,06 
8,555.97 
3,452.70 
13,935.06 
24,184.69 
4,258.89 
7,973.79 


Pct. 
6.96 
9.91 
7.60 
4.04 

66 


Decrease 
$503,107.95 
490,006.55 
124,772.67 
59,343.32 
6,969.93 
49,912.94 
102,982.35 
95,604.94 
35,955.72 
19,522.05 
14,702.61 
64,935.23 
31,265.32 
39,257.68 
52,809.43 
39,864.31 
38,337.72 
31,064.59 
36,330.99 
67,949.61 
27,329.60 
21,509,31 
13,319.53 
16,312.16 
27,534.61 
28,881.22 
17,109.37 
23,300.30 
16,942.24 
369.11 
13,043.11 
15,285.64 
1,547.29 
11,589.57 
3,667.05 
34,695.50 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. .. 
Brooklyn, N. > 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Washington, D. C. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Newark, N.. J. 

Denver, Colo, 

Dallas, Tex. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Des Moines, 

Portland, Oreg. 
Louisville, Ky. .... 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 

New Orleans, La. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Richmond, Va. 
Providence, R. I. ..... 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 

SS. a ee 
New Haven, Conn. .... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .. 
Akron, Ohio 

Fort Worth, 

Jersey City, N. 


6.05 
10.90 
10.91 

3.90 

2.58 

1,97 
10.19 

4.95 

6.58 

8.69 

8.48 

7.33 

7.3 

a4 
16.31 

6.74 


11 


33 
4.24 
4.98 
9.38 

19.63 


7.28 
14 
5.29 
6.70 
83 
6.36 
1.95 
16.69 
10.00 
6.80 
*.02 
5.33 
3.18 
3.27 
8.47 
4.82 


*1.86 


?/ and 


*/amounted to $36,361,402 in 1929. 


10715 


1013% | 


10234 
10312 
1033 
10114 
10012 


10114 


“Testimony in behalf of complainant’s | 


the examiner declared 


5.13 | 


4.68 | 
9.24 | 


*.94 | 
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Wholesale Trade 
_ In Salt Lake City 


Volume Exceeds 100 Millions 
Annually, According to 
Census Bureau 


ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that, wholesale trade in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, exceeds $100,000,000 annually. 


= performing the wholesale func- 
ion. 

The volume of business done by the 180 
| wholesalers proper in Salt Lake City in 
| 1929 amounted to $71,510,573. Thosc 
wholesalers employed 3,028 men and wo- 


wages, and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
| $9,834,287. : 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 95 establishments in the Salt 
Lake City wholesale field, such as manu- 
|facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 
stations in the petroleum industry, etc., 
“functional middlemen,” such as 
| brokers, selling agents, etc., the opera- 
}tions of which are similar to those of 
| wholesalers. The total volume of busi- 
ness transacted by those establishments 
Those 
|establishments gave employment to 861 
men and women, paid them $1,599,697 in 
salaries and wages, and carried stock at 
|the close of 1929 with an approximate 
|cost value of $2,240,036. 
| The total volume of business transacted 
|by all establishments in the Salt Lake 
City wholesale field in 1929 amounted to 
$107,871,975.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
| Census. 


Pleas to Reconsider 
Revision of Western 


_ Rail Charges Denied 


‘Group of Petitions Filed by 
Carriers and Various City 
And State Organizations 
Denied by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 





| 
| 





-/on April 10 denied petitions of the West- 


jern Trunk Line railroads, together with 
| those of other interested parties, seeking 
reconsideration of or postponement of the 
| effective date of the Commission's order 
|revising Western Trunk Line Class Rates. 
| (Docket No. 17000, Part: 2.) 

| The revisions, which the Commission 
estimated will increase western rail reve- 
nues from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 an- 


4 nually, will become effective on June 15. 


Effect of Grain Rates 


Western rail executives, in letters to the 
Commission seeking reconsideration of the 
Commission’s order in the_ so-called 
Grain Case, pointed out that any increasé 
which they might secure in rates from 
the class rate revision would be more than 
offset by the reduction in grain rates, 
which they estimated at approximately | 
$2,000,000 per year. 

The Commission's order follows in full 
text: 

No. 17000 et al. Rate structure investi- 
gation, part 2, western trunk line class 
rates: 

Upon further consideration of the rec- 
ords in the above-entitled proceedings, em- 
bracing proceedings listed in the margin 
of the first page of the report of the 
Commission entered and filed therein on) 
May 6, 1930, 164 I. C. C. 1, and upon con- 
sideration of petitions for reopening, re- 
hearing, reargument, reconsideration and 
modification and postponement of effec- 
tive date of report herein, as the case 
may be, filed on behalf of Western Trunk 
Lines; Official Classification Lines, State 
of Iowa and Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of the State of Iowa; State of 
| Minnesota; Duluth Chamber of Commerce 
et al.; La Crosse Chamber of Commerce 
et al.; Menominee Chamber of Commerce 
et al.; Nebraska Cities of Beatrice, Fre- 
mont, and Lincoln; Manufacturers of Iron 
and Steel Articles in Western Trunk Line 
| Territory; and* Nebraska State Railway 
| Commission; also replies thereto: 

It is ordered that the said petitions be, 
and they are hereby, denied. 


| ture of that performed by carriers when 
| they grant free dockage to steamships as 
|a solicitation for freight. The fact that 
the charges assailed are published in a 
tariff on file with this Commission can 
|not confer jurisdiction upon said Com- 
| mission where it has not been granted 
by Congress. 
“Upon all the facts of record the Com- 
mission should find that it is not within 
its powers to determine the issues here 
presented. ‘The complaint should be dis- 
missed.” 


i/Fewer Women in Indian Mines 


The number of women employed under- 
}ground in mines in India decreased al- 
}most one-fourth in nine months during 
| 1930. The reduction of the number of 
women thus employed occurred as a re- 
|sult of regulations issued in 19 29 to pro- 
vide that by July 1, 1939, no women would 
(Department of 
Labor.) 


Decisions in Rate Cases 
| Announced by the I. C. €. 


| s 

| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 10 made public decisions in rate 
|cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23783.—W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
Inc. y. Alabama Great Southern Railroad. Col- 
jlection of reconsignment charges on inter- 
state carload shipments of lumber, in addi- 
tion to local rates to and beyond points of 
reconsignment in Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
New York, Ohio, Tennessee, and West Vir- 
ginia found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No, 23526.—Darling & Co. vy. Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. Complaint alleging unreason- 
jableness of the rates on imported cracklings, 
/in carloads, from Jacksonville, Fla., to Chi- 
{cago, Ill., in connection with the Seaboard 
| Air Line as originating carrier found barred 
| by the statute. Complaint dismissed. | 
No. 23351.—Val Blatz Brewing Co. v. Atchi- 
|son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates and 
ratings applied on Blatz Malt Vivine and 
Pabst Extract in carloads and less-than- 
cerloads, in official, southern, and western 
territories found applicable. Applicable rates 
and ratings found unreasonable prior to Feb. 
10, 1930, but not unreasonable on and after 
that date. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23281.—Washington Building Lime Co. 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rates on 
building lime, in carloads, from_ Engle, ; 
Va., to Charlottesville, Hampton, Portsmouth, 
and Virginia Beach, Va., found inapplicable in 
certain instances and unreasonable. 
shipments found misrouted. 
awarded. 

No. 23223.—Cunningham Brick Co. v. South- 
ern Railway. Rate charged on fuel oil, in 
tank-car loads, from Charleston, S. C., to 
Shale Brick, N. C., found unreasonable. Repa- 
ration awarded. 

No. 23768.—Pure Oil Co. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway. Rates charged on gaso- 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath-! 


This total includes business done by all | 


men, paid them $4,956,785 in salaries and | 


‘committed an ultra vires act. 


Certain | 
Reparation 


Anti-trust Case 
Properly Heard 
In State Court 


\Jurisdiction Defined for 
Action by Stockholders 
Against Directors Under 
Federal Statute 


———__——-_ @ 
[Continued from Page 6.] 
in similar circumstances. But it 
| was said in Claflin v. Houseman, 93 U. S, 
| 130: 
“Other analogous cases have occurred, 
;and the same result has been reached; 


;the general principle being that, where 
| jurisdiction may be conferred on the 
| United States courts it may be made ex- 
| Clusive where not so by the Constitution 
itseif; but, if exclusive jurisdiction be 
neither express nor implied, the State 
)courts have concurrent jurisdiction when- 
;ever, by their own constitution, they are 
| competent to take it.” 

| Now there is nothing in the Sherman 
| Act or the Clayton Act which expressly 
| gives exclusive jurisdiction to the Federal 
;courts in respect to violations of indi- 
vidual private rights; nor is there such 
exclusive jurisdiction vested in such 
courts by implication. 


| court 





Forms of Relief 


It is true that section 4 of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act (title 15, U. S. C., sec. 4) 
vests the Circuit Court of the United 
States with jurisdiction to prevent and 
|restrain violations of the act, and em- 
| Powers United States attorneys to insti- 
| tute proceedings in equity to prevent and 
|restrain such violations; and section 7 
| (title 15, U. S. C., sec. 15) of the act em- 
powers any person who has been injured 
in his business or property, by reason of 
anything forbidden by the act, to sue in 
any circuit court in which the defendant 
resides or is found to recover damages. 

But those two provisions relate to reme- 
dies. It is unreasonable to suppose that 
the act was intended to exclude persons 
who had equitable rights, arising out 
of anything forbidden or _ declared 
|to be unlawful by the act, from 
pursuing their remedies in a proper juris- 
diction. 

Similarly provisions, sections 21 and 25 
of the Clayton Act (Title 15, U. S. C.), 
in conferring jurisdiction upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to enforce 

ompliance with sections 13, 14, 18 and 

of the act, and upon the district courts 
of the United States with jurisdiction to 
prevent and restrain violations of sections 

12 to 27, did not exclude private persons, 
| whose rights were affected by unlawful or 


illegal acts, from seeking redress in State 
courts. 


Previously Considered 


| The question of the administration of 
Federal laws in State courts is certainly 
|not new. Justice Washington, in Houston 
v. Moore, 5 Wheat 1, shows that so long 
as Congress does not exercise its power 
to make the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts exclusive, the State courts are not 
prevented from exercising jurisdiction, 
even over causes arising out of the acts 
of Congress, if they can find the requisite 
authority in their own inherent powers. 
Questions as to the concurrent juris- 
diction of State courts in causes arising 
out of the Federal laws have been fre- 
quently raised in actions involving national 
banks. Brinckerhoff v. Bostwick, 88 N. 
Y. 52, holds that a State court has juris- 
diction, on an action by the stockholder: 
of the national bank against its director’ 
to recover damages sustained through the 
latter’s negligence. The court in part said: 
“The jurisdiction of the State court*to 
entertain the action is also challenged by 
the demurrer. The right of action is not 
in our opinion derived from the act of 
Congress, but depends upon genggal prin- 
ciples of equity; but in any aspect of the 
case the State courts have concurrent 
jurisdiction, unless exclusive jurisdiction 
has been conferred upon the United States. 
(Claflin v. Houseman, 3 Otto, 130; Robin- 
son v. Nat. Bk. of Newberne, 81 N. Y. 
385; National Bank of Gloversville vy. 
Wells, 79 id. 498, affirmed in the Supreme 


Court of the United States, January, 
1882.)” r 


Issue Is Clarified 


_ Now in the case at bar, essentially the 
issue is whether the defendant directors 
That is the 
general allegation. The action rests on 
that broad charge. The particular ultra 
vires act alleged to have been committed 
arises out of the Sherman Act and the 
Clayton Act. The Supreme Court of the 
State of New York certainly has jurisdic- 
tion in causes in which stockholders 
charge directors with malfeasance. That 
such malfeasance. may arise out of a vio- 
lation of a Federal statute should not de- 
prive the State court of jurisdiction un- 
less Congress conferred exclusive jurisdic- 
tion on the Federal courts as to all rights 
and remedies in respect thereto. 

In Underhill v. Schenck, 238 N. Y. 7 
the court said: P 

“If the same act is not merely an in- 
vasion of the statutory right of property, 
but is also the breach of a contract or 
the abuse of a relation, he may count 
upon the breach or the abuse, and have 
relief accordingly. When this is the 
ground of action, the courts of the State 
are not shorn of their competence.” 

I conclude, therefore, that the State 
court had jurisdiction over the subject. 
matter of this suit. 


Provision of Clayton Act 

However, now that the issues are in 
the Federal court, it is proper to empha- 
size that provision of the Clayton Act 
(Title 15, sec. 21), which would enable the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to ob- 
tain a review in a circuit court of appeals 
from the order of the Interstate Com- 
meree Comniission sct forth in the com- 
plaint. If it should subsequently appear 
in the cause pending in this court that 
the defendant, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, or indeed any of the defend- 
ants, are seeking or shall seek such a 
review in a circuit court of appeals, it 
would seem proper to stay this cause 
| pending a final determination of such 
rdez 


A second point urged by the railroad 
company is that the State court obtained 
no jurisdiction over it for the purposes 
of the suit. Reliance is had on Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. Co. y. Chatters, 279 
U. S. 320, in which it was said: 
| “Even when present and amenable to 
| Suit it may not, unless it has consented— 
Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. v. Gold Issue 
| Mining Co., 243 U. S. 93; Smolik v. Phila. 
& Reading Coal Co., 222 Fed. 148—be sued 
| On transitory causes of action arising else- 
| where which are unconnected with any 
corporate action by it within the juris- 
|diction. Old Wayne Mut. Life Ass'n v, 
| McDonough, 204 U. S. 8; Simon vy. South- 
}ern Ry. Co., 236 U. S. 115:” 

That case certainly would be applicable, 
as would also Guerin Mills, Inc., v. Bare 
| rett, 254 N. Y. 580, if from the face of the 


During January the Class I railroads orK, N. Y.. il 10.—The gold 
of the country had a total of 1,333,820\ report of the oe eer of 
employes, who received for their labors a|New York for the week ended April 8, | 
total compensation of $190,637,952, as com- | shows total imports of $1,010,000, compris- 
pared with 1,356,558 employes paid $193,-|ing $685,000 from Mexico and $325,000 | 
168,785 during December, and 1,561,035 em- | chiefly from other Latin American coun-| Tot! 
rh veld. 0280. 281985 during Qanuary, | tries, There were no exports and there] *Increase. 

, rsta yommerce Commis-|was no net change in gold earmarked cember, 1930, over Dec r, 1929, 3.23; ry, 1931, over Jan- 
sion announced on April 9, for foreign account. | Decerabe ae ee 1931, ov er February, 1930, 7.43. 


line and. other refined petroleum ols, taking |complaint it appeared that the transac- 
the same rates, in tank-car loads, from points | tions complained 
96,5 in Oklahoma and Texas to Redwood Falls, with any ee onan neces 
74,257.39 89,912.22 Minn. found unreasonable. Reparation j } ‘ on y it 
9336098 94,600.64 ne | within the State of New York. A read- 
_ “ = - — | No, 23886.—Crenshaw Brothers Produce Co.|ing of the complaint, however, revea 
Total $30,178,375.67 $32,474,635.98 $2,296,260.31 7.07|y Seaboard Air Line Charges of | no allegation mene as to where the om 
collected track scaling | jeged illegal acts were committed. 


~ *Increase 8 sade ak te Fl t shi to hi 
se. ananas at Tampa, Fla., not shown ave j 
P unreasonable. Com: | The motion must, therefore, be denied, 
Settle order on notice. 


Springfield, Mass. ..... 
Salt Lake City, Utah .. 
Jacksonville, Fla. .. 
Worcester, Mass. 


; Cumberland, Md. 
Reno, Nev. ... cava 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. . 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


13,692.04 
16,650.95 
16,788.03 

9,506.56 


15,266.28 
17,302.45 
17,244.15 

8,780.03 


$3,561,732.78 


112,371.48 126,053.18 
96,596.29 113,897.54 


10.85 | 
15.19 
17.41 
1.31 





$278,088.13 





$3,283,644.65 Railway. 
for 


December, 1930, over December, 1929, 5.43; January, 1931. over van- | been inapplicable or 
uary, 1930, 9.40; February, 1931, over February, 1930, 10.36. plaint dismissed, 


oe 














¢, 
Offerings Treble 
Amount of New 
Treasury Issue 
Total of 908 Millions Was 
Sought for Eight-month 


Certificates, According to 
Secretary Mellon 














intions to the recent offering of 
ae moet Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness amounted to $908,688,000, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew Ww. 
Mellon, announced April 10. This issue 
was offered to obtain $275,000,000 or there- 
abouts, so that the total of the subscrip- 


i is approximately three times the 

am, which the Treasury sought» to 
rrow. ; . 

bere statement follows in full text: 


n announces that, ac- 
al report received from 
banks, the total 


Secretary Mello 
@ording to the fin 


e 12 Federal reserve 
subscriptions for the offering of 1%s per 
cent certificates of indebtedness aggre- 


gate $908,688,000. Allotments have been 


made as follows: 
Ratio of Allotments 

1 riptions in amounts not ex- 
uae See ne any one subscriber have 
been allotted in full. Subscriptions a 
amounts over $1,000 but not exceeding $10,- 
000 for any one subscriber were allotted 
70 per cent, but not less than $1,000 for 
any one subscription; subscriptions in 
amounts over $10,000 but not exceeding 
$100,000 for any one subscriber were al- 


lotted 60 per cen 
000 on any = — 
i i un 

ior eaing $1,000,000 for any one subscriber 
were allotted 40 per cent, but not less — 
$60,000 on any one subscription, and su - 
scriptions in amounts over $1,000,000 were 
allotted 20 per cent, but not less than 
$400,000 on any one subscription. 


ubscription; subscrip- 
$100,000, but not 


Utility Contracts of Unit 
In New England Outline 


ntinued from Page 7.1 
have ruerred as having been made by 
Deerfield Construction Company was 
made with the New England Power Com- 
pany, a Massachusetts corporation. Will 
you state briefly the outstanding features 
of the agreement entered into with the 
New England Power Company? 

A. This agreement provided that in 
consideration for the issue to the Deer- 
®eld Construction Company by the New 
England Power Company of 7,497 shares 
of the latter’s common stock of $749,700 
par value, and of 7,500 shares of its pre- 
ferred stock of $750,000 par value, the 
construction company would convey or 
cause to be conveyed to the New England 
Power Company certain lands or interest 
jn lands, including water power and other 
rights. 


d 


Other Provisions 


e agreement provided also that in 
pansmeretion for the issue to the Deer- 
field Construction Company by the New 
England Power Company of 5 per cent 
bonds of the latter company to the prin- 
cipal amount of $3,000,000, the construc- 
tion company would convey or cause to 
be conveyed to the New England Power 
Company, subject to certain reservations, 
the lands, rights, titles, hereditaments and 
property in the towns of Stratton and 
Somerset, Vt., referred to as the Chase’s 
Pad properties; that it would procure or 
a to be procured an assignment to 
the New England Power Company of cer- 
tain property and water and other rights 
in respect to property in the towns of 
Buckland and Conway, Mass. ; that it 
would procure or cause to be procured for 
the New England Power Company the 
assignment of a certain contract to fur- 
nish electric power to the Boston & Maine 
Railroad; that it would construct for the 
New England Power Company a storage 
reservoir on the site known as Chase’s 
jend in Vermont, and would construct and 
equip a series of hydroelectric plants in 
Massachusetts, and that it would construct 
transmission lines to connect these devel- 
opments with each other and would con- 
struct any other transmission lines that 
might be necessary or desirable. 

The construction company also agreed 
to procure or cause to be procured for the 
New England Power Company an option 
to it for a term of at least four years 
upon all the then existing outstanding 
stock of the Wilmington Power & Paper 
Company and upon certain additional 
lands; and the construction company 
agreed to guarantee the ‘payment during 
the period of construction of a semi- 


annual dividend of $3 per share on the | 


preferred stock of the New England 
Fower Company issued to it. 

The agreement also required the con- 
struction company to pay, during the pe- 
riod of construction, the interest on such 
bonds as were issued to it, the taxes and 
other assessments on the property, and 
the corporate expenses of the New Eng- 
land Power Company; and it gave the 
power company the right to make alter- 
ations in the matter of locations, charac- 
ter and construction or equipment of the 
reservoir developments, transmission lines 
and so forth. Any material increase in 
cost to be paid for by the construction 
company as extra work. 

Third Contract 
_ Now, the third contract which you 
told us about was one between Deerfield 
Construction Company and the New Eng- 
land Power Company of Maine, which was 
the holding corporation. Will you state 
briefly the outstanding features of the 


agreement entered into with the New Eng-| 


Power Company of Maine? : 
= This agreement provided that in 
consideration for the issue to the Deer- 
field Construction Company by the New 
England Power Company of Maine of 
50,000 shares of its common stock of $5,- 
600,000 par value, the construction com-~- 
pany would assign to the New England 
Power Company of Maine common stock 
of the New England Power Company of 
$750,000 par value and 100 shares of stock 
of the Wilmington Power and Paper Com- 
pany of $10,000 par value, but only one- 


fourth paid. 


The agreemen 
sanektenation for a note or notes of the 


England Power Company of Maine 
— $300,000 the construction company 


would convey to the New England Power | 


f Maine lands known as the 

Senne terriman lands, but subject to 

right granted the New England Power 

Company to call for a conveyance of the 
lands witlin a four-year period. 
Considerations Described 


Q. Under the terms of the agreements 
which you have described, what were the 
considerations, briefly stated, to be given 
and received by Chace and Harriman, In- 
corporated, the New England Power Com- 
pany, and the New England Power Com- 
pany of Maine? ; 

A. Chace and Harriman, Incorporated, 
was to receive for properties and rights 
$454,500 in cash, a note or notes of the 
New England Power Company of Maine 
for $300,000, and 25,000 shares of New 

ngland Power Company of Maine com- 
en stock of $2,500,000 par value. 

The New England Power Company was 
to receive property and rights for which 
it was to issue bonds of $3,000,000 prin- 
G@@pal amount, preferred stock of $750,000 


FEDERAL BANKING 








t, but not less than $7,-| 





| 
| 





STATE COMMISSIONER 
OF BANKING 


Revised Method for Taxation — 
Of Earned Incomes Proposed 


| 


Report by Special Staff of Investigators Sug- 


gests Relief in Higher Brackets 





[Continued from Page 1.] 





for the taxation of earned income up to; on earned incomes of $100,000 the relief | 
amounts not in excess of $30,000 by a | is only 3 per cent. Furthermore, in the 
method which, in effect, taxes this form | case of the smaller incomes, the tax is so | 
of income at lower rates than the rates | low already that it is impossible to give | 
used in taxing income from capital. This|much greater relief without eliminating | 
| method consists of the allowance of a tax |the tax altogether. For instance, a mar- | 
| credit of 25 per cent of the amount of the ried man with a salary of $4,000 now pays 
tax which would have been payable upon |a tax of $5.63 after an earned income tax | 





the earned net income of the taxpayer |credit of $1.87. In other words, the 
computed as if this earned net income jearned income relief is substantial and 
constituted his entire net income. The |tairly adequate on the smaller incomes | 


computation of the credit requires no less 
than 14 separate items upon the stand- 
ard form of return. The method is, there- 
fore, open to serious objection because of 
| its complicated nature. 


| “Two reports on earned income have 

| been published by the staff of the Joint | 

Committee. The primary object of both | proper. The present situation in regard 

was simplification. The first report rec-|to these larger earned incomes and the 

ommended in lieu of the 25 per cent tax relief proposed by the three new methods 

credit the allowance of a deduction from | may be best shown by a hypothetical case 

net taxable income of an amount equaljas follows: 

| to 10 per cent of the amount of the earned! wr. A, a married man, has $1,250,000 

net income, subject to maximum and | capital left him by his father, from which | 

minimum limits equivalent to those fixed|he derives an income of $75,000 per an- 

by existing laws. ;num (all derived from first mortgages). 
“While this recommendation was ap-| His tax is $10,309.38. 

proved by the Joint Committee and in-/ Mr. B is in the same situation as Mr. A, 

cluded in their report dated Nov. 15, 1927,| except he has his money invested in the 

the Committeee on Ways and Means‘ preferred stock of domestic corporations. 

failed to adopt it during the consideration | His tax is $6,960. 

|of the Revenue Act of 1928. Acting on; Myr. C is a married man and has a net 

suggestions made during the discussion be- | income of $75,000 per annum derived from 

|fore the Committee on Ways and Means, |his business as a lawyer. His tax, after 

|the staff prepared and published a second | the deduction of the present earned in- 

| report under date of March 13, 1928. The}come credit is $9,818.75. 

| Jatter report developed a method by which | 

|the tax credit allowable could be found| Effect of Proposed 

|in a table after computation of the earned | Meth ° 

| net income. Methods Is Outlined 

| “Subsequent to the publication of the! The proposed methods would result in 

above-mentioned reports, there has been | the following taxes on Mr. C’s income: 

|considerable public discussion as to the} First method (12's per cent deduction 

| adequacy of the present earned income re-| from net income subject to normal and 

lief, and many reasons have been ad-|Surtax), $8,202.50. 

j vanced for the extension of such relief.| Second method (331/3 per cent deduc- 

{Inasmuch as the former reports did not | tion from ret income subject to normal | 

|cover this phase of the subject, this fur- {tax only), $9,123.33. | 

|ther report is prepared for the purpose| Third method 

of discussing the adequacy and distribu- | $8,904. 

tion of the present relief, and for the pur- | b 1Ypo 

pose of developing certain new methods | ical case shows on its.face the justice of | these States, by means of an interstate 

which will give equity as well as sim- additional earned income relief. Mr. A| agreement. I inclose the statement which 


and only a relatively slight further relief 
seems justified. 


in the second place, however, where the 
earned income exceeds $30,000 the relief 
appears entirely inadequate to provide for 
the differential in tax between earned in- 
come and unearned income which appears 








| ; 


RA.eicH, N. C., April 10.—Gurney Pope 
Hood, banker, who served in two sessions 
of the North Carolina General Assembly, | 


recently was appointed by Governor Gard- 
ner to head the new Department of Bank- 
ing as Commissioner of Banking. Mr. 
Hood has been particularly active in fi- 
nancial matters of the State and now is 
president of the Hood System, Inc., a 
holding company. He was born in Wayne 
County, N. C., on Nov. 26, 1884. 


State Action Awaited 
| On Oil Conservation 


|Federal Activity Depends on 
Interstate Agreement, 
Says Secretary Wilbur 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


(table of constants), servation Board on April 9 a program for 


It is believed that the above hypothet- | Coordination of conservation efforts of| 
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Levy of Corporate Franchise 
Tax by California Held Valid Ag Tariff Basis. 


| 
Inclusion of Interest on 
Basis for Assess 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|ment to the State Constitution providing , 
for a tax on banks “according to or meas- | 
{ured by their net income.” | 
| Pursuant to this suggestion, and in re-| 
{sponse to a call from the governor, the 
legislature met in special session on Sept. | 
4, 1928, and on the following day voted 
to submit to the people an amendment) 
authorizing this new method for taxing 
banks and other corporations and provid- 
ing for the taxation of intangibles. 

The proposed amendment ‘sec. 16, Art. 
| XIII, Const.) was adopted by popular vote 
j}at the general election on Nov. 6, 1928.) 
|} It provides that “Notwithstanding any 
other provision of the Constitution,” banks, 
including national banking associations, 
} and all financial, mercantile, manufactur- 
|}ing and business corporations shall an- 
nually pay to the State a tax to be meas- 
| ured by or according to their net income, 
and that the legislature may define net 
income ‘‘to be the entire net ‘income re- 
ceived from all sources.” 


| Provisions of Act 
Under Protest 


| this constitutional amendment the” Legis- 
lature at its regular session in 1929, en- 
acted the California Bank and Corpora- | 
| tion Franchise Tax Act, supra, the validity 
of which is now brought into question. | 
This statute is the first departure from | 
the general theory that property should 
be the fundamental test of the adequacy 
of all business taxation in California. In| 
so far as material here, the act provides, 
}in substance: 

Section 1. Every national bank located 
within this State shall annually pay to the 
State a tax according to or measured by its | 
net income to be computed at the rate of | 
| 4 per cent upon the basis of its net income 
for the next preceding fiscal or calendar year; 

Section 2. Every bank, other than a na- 
tional bank, doing business within this State, | 
shall annually pay to the State “for the| 
privilege of exercising its corporate fran- | 
chises within this State,” a tax according to 
or measured by its net income, to be com- 
puted at the rate of 4 per cent upon the 
income for the next preceding fiscal or cal- 
| endar year; 

Section 4. Every financial, mercantile, man- 
ufacturing and business corporation doing | 
| business within this State, shall annually pay | 
to the State, ‘for the privilege of exercising | 








[Continued from Page 6.] 


, Ward, Atty. General of New York et al.,| 
| which was an action to restrain the col- 
| lection of a tax levied under the New York | 


In conformity with the provisions of | 


| Corporation Income 


| dividends received on stocks and all in-| 


STATE BANKING 








Domestic Value 


Exempted Securities in 


Meets Objection 
ment Permitted | ccedeoneauea 


‘Importers’ Council Asserts 
Regulation Is _ Difficult 
Under This Plan of Classi- 


fying Imports 


York, 134 U. S. 594; Flint v. Stone Tracy | 
Co., 220 U. S. 107, 162-5. 

“In Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., a Federal | 
tax on corporations ‘with respect to car- | 
rying on or doing business’ measured by | 
net income, was held to be an excise, not 
a direct tax on property or income, and 
so was valid, although not apportioned 
under article I, section 2, clause 3, section 
9, clause 4 of the Constitution and not- 
withstanding the fact that net income 
from tax-exempt municipal bonds was 
included in the measure of the tax. In 
no technical sense does this tax seem 
open to objection. Being an excise the 
tax is not one on property or income and 


Expressing continued opposition to the 
| proposal to assess tariff on the basis of 
domestic value, rather than, as at present, 
on the basis of foreign value, the National 
; Council of American Importers ¢ Trad- 
| ers, Inc., of New York City, in a state- 
|ment just filed with the Tariff Commis- 
| Sion, stresses the difficulty of estimating 
accurately such a domestic value basis by 
which to regulate tariffs. Regarding cer- 
" tain methods of classification, the Coun- 
may include either in its measurement | cil asserts that it has opposed consistently 
although not directly taxable.” |“the use of short-cut methods by means 

If the Macallen case raised any doubt,/of weighted or simple averages, or the 
the question seems to be now definitely| use of types selected as representative of 
settled. When this case now before, us, the many dissimilar articles falling under 
was submtited, there was pending in the! any one dutiable classification.” 


United States Supreme Court a case, Edu-| The Council’ i 
cational Films Corporation of America v.! text: aS a ee ee 


Question Investigated 


United States Tariff Commission: Ever 
tax law which lays an annual tax on every Since 1922, when it was first seriously 
domestic corporation of certain classes|COnsidered to replace the foreign valu- 
“for the privilege of exercising its fran-|4tion basis by some form of American 
chise in (that) State in a corporate or valuation, the National Council of Amer- 
organized capacity.” | ican Importers & Traders, Inc., has made 
te . an intensive study of the subject matter, 
Definition of Net |and has set forth its conclusions in a 
series of pamphlets and tabulations, stut- 
{ing its arguments in opposition to the 
The tax, payable in advance for each | adoption of American valuation in any 
—, 7s the rate of 4'2 per cent of so} form. 
much of the corporation's “entire net in-| We have found no ground for modifyin 
come” for the preceding fiscal year as is| our opinion in any rd cherry The National 
allocated to the business carried on within | Council of American Importers & Traders 
the State. Such “net income” eyabraces | Inc., is convinced that the difficulties in- 
income from any source,” and “is pre-/| herent in American valuation, apply with 
sumably the same as the entire net in-| equal force to the making of the report. 
come which such corporation is required | to Congress, called for under Section 340 
= report to the United States, plus any | of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
ncome received as dividends on stocks} he task set under section 340 is to 


= ~~ interest received” from Federal, | find for any class of goods you report on 
ane erm or other bonds. }a definitely appraised domestic market 
rovides: “The fon aoe ave . ~ act | value (or values, if the value had fluctu- 
th Ss entire net income | ated during the period provided for study), 

means the total net income, including all | fn the usual wholesale quantities, on the 
date of exportation thereof, based on 
| which you are then. to establist., in lieu 
|of the respective ad valorem duty, now 


terest received from Federal, State, munici- 
pal or other bonds * * *” The Films Cor- 





| its corporate franchises within this State,” | poration was the owner of certain copy- 


t glso provided that in 


| plicity.” jand Mr. B are both millionaires in a 


Methods for Correcting 
Defects Are Suggested 


The letter of submittal accompanying 
| the report follows in full text: 

Willis C. Hawley, chairman, Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
House of Representatives: 

My dear Chairman: There is respectfully 
submitted herewith a report on earned in- 
come. 


In my opinion the report is sufficient 
to establish: First, that earned income re- 
| lief is justifiable; second, that the present 
method of granting the relief is too com- 
| plicated and in many cases inadequate; 
and third, that new methods are available 


situation which assures not only them- 
selves but their posterity of an ample in- | 
come. On the other hand, the situation 
of Mr. C is such that he is subject to 
the chances of business, he has no cap-| 
ital on which he can rgtire, his posterity 
is not provided for, his necessary expenses 
which are not deductible for income tax 
purposes are large, and ‘his present tax 
of $9,818.75 is larger than Mr. B's and 
almost as great as Mr. A’s. | 

This tax in fact is sufficiently heavy to} 


;prevent Mr. C from setting aside a rea- 


which will correct the defects of the pres-| 


ent method. 


Three new methods of computing the, 


earned income relief are presented for 
the consideration of the Committee. The 
first method proposes a deduction of 121 
per centum of the earned net income 
from the income subject to normal and 
surtax. The second method contemplates 
the allowance of a 331-3 per cent deduc- 
tion from the income subject to normal 
tax only. The third method uses a table 
of constants so designed as to permit of 
the determination of an earned income 
tax credit directly from the table as soon 
as the earned net income has been com- 
| puted. 


Greater Relief Proposed 
On Higher Incomes 


These methods give results which vary 
to a considerable extent, but they all give 
Slightly greater relief than the present 
method on earned net incomes of less 
than $30,000 and substantially greater re- 
lief on incomes in excess of that amount. 


The fact that greater earned income 
relief is advocated on incomes above $30,- 
000 than below that amount will be sur- 


sonable capital reserve. In this situation 
the increase in the present relief from 
$496.25 to $1,191.67, to $1,41], or even to 
$2,112.50, which result, respectively, from 
the three suggested methods, seems en- 
tirely within reason. 

The suggestions and comments of the 
members = the committee in respect to 
the submitted report are respectfully re- 
quested. 

(Signed) L. H. Parker, Chief of Staff. 





Connecticut Changes List 
Of Investments for Banks 


HartrorD, Conn., April 10. 

The Bank Commissioner, Lester E. Ship- 
pee, has announced changes in the list 
oi legal investments for Connecticut sav- 
ings banks, effective as of April 8. The 


announced changes consist of the follow- 
ing three additions to the list: 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co. general mort- 
gage 4'\s 1981; Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co. first and refunding 4s 1971, and 
Southern New England Telephone Co. de- 
benture 5s 1970. 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


| gested an 


they submitted. 

(Secretary Wilbur here repeated the 
recommendations contained in the 
statement, which was printed in full 
text in the issue of April 10.) 

I am pleased to advise you that the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board believes 
that this program of the States is con- 
structive and it will give the States what 
cooperation it may, looking toward a con- 


| servation agreement having congressional 


approval. The first of your Committee's 
three recommendations will accordingly 


be carried out by continuing the work of | 


the Board's Voluntary Committee on Eco- 
nomics in making periodical examinations 
and formulating national and regional 
forecasts of supply and demand, to be 
transmitted for consideration of the 
States through the interstate committee. 


Other Recommendations 


The other two recommendations call 
for aciion by the States, rather than the 
Board. This Board has in the past sug- 
interstate agreement to pro- 
vide for uniformity in State conservation 
laws on certain major points, such as (1) 
unit operation, (2) protection against 
waste consequent on overproduction, and 
(3) conservation of gas energy, coupled 
with coordination between the States of 
their conservation efforts under an ar- 
rangement for liaison which will insure 
that curtailment in one State may not be 
followed, as at present, by unproportional 
production from another State. 

This Board stands ready, therefore, to 
give what assistance it can in working out 
a rational plan which must, however, ade- 
auately’ safeguard the national interest. 
The States, which possess the necessary 
police power, must be the active factors. 

We shall accordingly await the further 
action of the respective States on the two 
features of your committee's recommenda- 
tion which call for State action, i. e., au- 
thorization by the legislature of negotia- 


“ : |“"\prid 8. Made Public April 10, 1931 tion of such an interstate agreement, and 
prising at first sight. The reasons for ; continuation, meanwhile, of some liaison 
this are comparatively simple, however. | Receipts body, such as your present committee. We 
| In the first place, earned incomes below | Customs receipts ...........+ $869,165.98 | accume that we will hear from you when 
| $30,000 now receive a 25 per cent relief internel-revenue receipts Ree 583,735.18 |we can be of further assistance. The 
| from tax, while those over $30,000 receive Miscellaneous internal rev- | sooner that unified and constructive action 
}@ much less percentage relief. In fact, | enue can wevee ok 1,451,393.29 | is taken by the States, the better for every 
— a Miscellaneous receipts ....... 1,604,886.49 | one concerned. 


par value, and common stock of $749,700 
par value. 
The New England Power Company of 


as the Chace-Harriman lands for which 


of $2,500, for which it was to give 50,- 
|000 shares of its own common stock of 
| $5,000,000 par value. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of April 13. 


‘List of 





ment 


Invest 





sC 
For New York Savings Banks Revised | Forel 


Maine was to receive property designated | 


; Other public debt expenditures 


$4,509, 180.94 
11,200.00 
500,610,173.14 


Total ordinary receipts ... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


OCR) on cccicvidccccsss 00 50500 neeeeeee 
Expenditures | 


Investment of trust funds .... 384,998.95 
Total ordinary expenditures $12,591.495.96 
14,608,759.25 
Balance today 477,930,298 87 


co eeeeeceecevesececees $505,1 30,554.08 


onsidered Legal 





State Superintendent Announces Additions and Removals 


In Various Classifications 


A.pany, N. Y., April 10. 


The Superintendent of Banks, Joseph 
|A. Broderick, on April 10, announced 
| changes in the list of investments con- 
| sidered legal for investment by savings 
|banks in the State of New York. 


| 


4 





Removals from legal investments list of | 
municipal securities: 

Bridgeton, N. J. 

\Additions to legal investments list of 
réils and utilities: | 
saa meeting Railway Company: Ist 414s, 


| bills 


Buying Rate for Bankers’ 
Acceptances Is Reducec 


1 


it was to give a note or notes for $3,000,-| General expenditures . . $10 552 386 2 New York, N. Y., April 10.—The Federal 
. j 7, iv - : ) 1 > ace 35 01 8S 
000; and it was to receive the New Eng-| Interest on public debt 4223154) | Reserve Bank of New York has announced 
‘land Power Company common stock of | ane fae PU vcrcerserce 436784 | ducti f ighth of 
| $750,000 par value and 100 shares of Wilm- | Operations in special accounts 1,832,150 97 * = ae iy = seen - ; yer Cent 
ington Power and Paper Company stock) adjusted service certificate |in its buying rate for bankers’ acceptances 
one-fourth paid, carrying an equity value fund . vite nee e eens 43,978.84 | by the extension of the rate previously } 
Civil service retirement fund 207 348.78 


| applicable to bills of from 1 to 45 days’ 
} maturity to bills maturing up to 90 days. 


The new rate is 1% per cent for all 
up to 90 days, the former rate 
having been 1°%s for those between 45 and 
90 days’ maturity. Rates for longer ma- 
turities were unaltered at 1% per cent 
for acceptances up to 120 days, and 2 per 
cent for bills from 120 days to 180 days. 


gn Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


As of April 10 

New York, April 10.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 





_The additions and removals from the| Pennsylvania Railroad Company: Gen. 4148.) Austria (schilling) .........sesse+s 14.0631 
|list as announced by Mr. Broderick, fol- | 1981, Series D. Belgium (belga) ........--.:....., 13.9033 
low in full text: Pitts., Youngstown & Ashtabula Railway Bulgaria (lev) Te oe a a 715) 
| : ; Co.:, 1st 4428, 1977, Series D. Only bonds of| Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9621 
| Additions to legal investments list Of this issue bearing guaranty endorsement of| Denmark. (krone) Rrra 
municipal securities: Pennsylvania R. R. Co. are considered legal.| Engiand (pound) .................. 485.9187 
| s kshire County United New Jersey R. R. & Canal Company:| Finland (markka) ................ 2.5175 

Windham, Conn. (town); Berkshir ¥+\ Gen. 4125, 1979. Only bonds of this issue! France (franc) pears * 3 '909 

ass. bearing guaranty endorsement of Pennsyl-| Germany (reichsmark) ............ 23.8060 

Medford. Mass. (city); Norwood, Mass.| vania R. R. Co. are considered legal. Greece (drachms) ................ 12941 
(town); Southbridge, Mass. (town); Swamp- Harrisburg Gas Co.: Ist 5s, 1970. Hungary (pengd) ......0..00220202 17.4327 
| : AONE, scp accede es4as ones . 
scott, Mass. (town). Southern California Edison Co.: Ref. 412s See (ieee ee 5.2349 

Red Bank, N. J. (boro); Red Bank School ; 1955. Netherlands (guilder) ...........-- 40.1230 
District, N. J.; Summit, N. J. (city); West-| Removals from legal investments list of | Norway (krone) ................... 26.7545 
field, N. J. (town); Westfield School District,| rails and utilities: RN: COREE ern a cans hadaceeceaae 11.1905 

J. | Indianapolis Union Railway Company: Gen Portugal (@8CUdO) .....ccccceccsees 4.4754 

Clairton, Pa. (city); Clairton School Dis-| & ref. 5s, 1965, series A; gen. & ref. 5s, 1965 NS CUO err 4937 
trict, Pa.: Conshohocken, Pa. (boro); Cum-| series B. MMI COREE “cies cateccecensecess 11.0772 
berland County, Pa.; Elk County, Pa.; Eli- Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge Company ON UR i a ae 26.7688 
wood City, Pa. (boro); Ellwood City School| ist 4s, 1945 Switzerland (franc) 19.2549 
District, Pa.; Kingston, Pa. (boro); Kingston Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny R Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7575 
School District, Pa.; North Braddock School R. Co.. Ist 6s, 1932; 2nd 6s, 1934 Hong Kong (dollar) 24.3214 
District, Pa.; Pittston, Pa. (city); Pittston Texas & Pacific Railway Co.: La. Div. ist China (Shang. tael) 31.0000 
School District, Pa.; School District of War-' 5s, 1931. ~ China (Mex. dollar) 22.3437 
ren Borough, Pa. Empire District Electric Co.: lst & ref. 5s China (Yuan dollar) 22 3333 

Glendale, Calif.; Sacramento, Calif.; *Sac- 1952 India (rupee) . 36 1091 
ramento City Elem. Sch. Dist., Calif.; *Sac- Indiana Lighting Co.: ist 4s, 1958. Japan (yen) a ee 49.2521 
ramento City High Sch. Dist., Calif.; *Sac- Mount Whitney Power & Electric Co.: 1st Singepore (dbiiar) 56 0441 
ramento City Jr. College Sch. Dist., Calif.; 6s, 1939 (called for redemption Oct. 1, 1930) Canada (dollar) 99.9581 
*Sacramento County (Sacramento) Calif.; Northern Indiana Gas & Elec. Co See Be) Ge A cc aceccesaseceaonaces 99 921 

*Wyandotte County (Kansas City), Kans. ref. 6s, 1952 MexicO (PORO) ......cecccccroees 47.6600 

*St. Clair County (Port Huron), Mich.; Pon- Northern Indiana Public Service Co.: Ist Argentina (peso, gold) ........ 79.0450 
tiac, Mich.: Pontiac Union Sch. Dist. (Pon-| & ref. 5s. 1966. series C; Ist & ref. 512s, 1960, Brazil (milreis) ne 7.3453 
| tiac), Mich. series B; Ist & ref. 5s, 1969, series D. Chile (peso) ... 12.0640 
| *Butler County (Hamilton), Ohio. | Ozark Power & Water Co.: Ist 5s, 1952. UFUSUSY (POCO) ...cccccccccscveeces 68.6551 
| Note: Unlimited tax obligations only are| Pacific Light & Power Corp.: ist & ref. 5s, | Colombia CBORD) cvcccvcccccccesece 96.5700 | 
jegal for places indicated with an *%, 4.1951 (Called for redemption March 1, 1931).' Bar SLUVCE ecesccccscccceccsceseveee 26.1250 








|}a tax according to or measured by its net | 
income for the next precding fiscal or cal- | 
}endar year; | 

Section 6. The term “gross income” in- 
cludes, among other things, ‘‘all interest re- 
| rhe from Federal, State, municipal or other 
onds.”’ 


Section 7. The term “net income” means | 
the gross income less the deductions al-| 
lowed, no deduction being allowed for in-| 
terest received from Federal, State, munici- | 
| pal or other tax-exempt bonds, 


Interest on Exempt 


‘Bonds Held Taxable 


As intimated at the commencement of 
| this opinion, it is the appellant's conten- | 
tion that the act is unconstitutional and | 
void in so far as it attempts to include in- 
terest from tax-exempt bonds in the tax | 
base. In support thereof, reliance is 
placed by appellant on section 1% of Arti- | 
cle XIII of the State Constitution exempt- | 
ing from taxation all bonds issued by the 
State, or any county, city and county, 
municipal corporation or district thereof, 
and on section 10 of Article I of the Fed- 
eral Constitution and section 16 of Arti- 
cle I of the State Constitution forbidding 
; the State to pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts. 
| In short, appellant urges that to per- 
;mit the State to include interest from 
| tax-exempt bonds in the tax base is to 
permit it to do indirectly what it can not 
do directly. The attorney general replies 
that it has been consistently held by the 
United States Supreme Court that either 
the Federal Government or a State govern- 
ment “may legally impose a franchise tax | 
upon corporations for the right to exercise | 
their corporate privileges, measured in| 
amount by a percentage of net income | 
although a portion of the income is de- 
rived from property which in itself is non- | 
taxable, the court stating that the distinc- | 
tion lies between the attempt to tax the 
| Property as such and to measure a legiti- 
{mate tax upon the privileges involved in 
the use of such property.” 

It is settled, of course, that in granting 
a franchise to a corporation the State may 
limit the powers to be exercised under it, 
annex conditions to its enjoyment, and 
require the corporation to contribute to 
the revenues of the State. (Home Ins. 
Co. v. New York, 134 U. S. 594.) A fran- 
|chise tax is a tax imposed upon a cor- 
poration for the right or privilege of be- 
ing a corporation or of doing business in| 
}@ corporate capacity, and differs materi- 
| ally from property taxes as levied for State | 
and municipal purposes in the basis pre- 
ormes for computing the amount of the 
2X, 


‘Ta 


| 


| 


| 


xability of Corporate | 
|Franchise Is Upheld 


\ The doctrine of the taxability of cor- 
| porate franchises, without reference to the 
character of the property in which their 
|capital stock or their deposits are in- 
vested, has long since been established 
(Society for Savings v. Coite, 73 U. S. 
|594; Prov. Inst. v. Mass., 73 U. S. 611.) 
Accordingly, it was early held that “where 
}@ tax is lawfully imposed upon the exercise 
of privileges within the taxing power of 
the State or Nation, the measure of such 
tax may be the income from the property 
of the corporation, although a part of 
such income is derived from property in 
itself nontaxable.” (Flint v. Stone Tracy 
|Co., 220 U. S. 107, 163.) 

The cited case is principally relied on 
|by the Attorney-General as éstablishing 
| the constitutionality of the act here unde: 
| consideration. This doctrine, that the tax- 
ing power may with propriety include 
within a franchise tax base the interest 
received from tax-exempt bonds, while 
never expressly overruled, seemed to have 
|been greatly narrowed and restricted in 
| its application by the decision in Macallen 
| V. Massachusetts, 279 U. S. 260, decided by 
a divided court on May 27, 1929; but it 
must be noted that, in deciding in that 
case that the Massachusetts franchise tax 
act was unconstitutional, in so far as it 
purported to include in the tax base in- 
terest from tax-exempt securities, the su- 
preme court did not see fit to overrule 
its decision in Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 
| supra, and the dissenting minority of the 
court, per Mr. Justice Stone, said: 

“There is no constitutional principle and 
no decision of this court, of which I am), 
aware, which would deny to the State the 
power so to tax the privileges which it has 
| conferred upon petitioner, even though all 
its property were tax-exempt securities of 
the United States and income derived from 
them.” 

For 70 years this court has consistently 
adhered to the principle that either the 
Federal or State governments may con- 
stitutionally impose an excise tax on cor- 
porations for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness in corporate form, and measure the 
tax by the property or net income of the 
corporation, including the tax-exempt se- ' 
curities of the other or income derived 
from them. Provident Institution v. 
Massachusetts [6 Wall. 611], supra; So- 
ciety for Savings v. Coite, 6 Wall. 594; 
Hamilton Co. v. Massachusetts (6 Wall. 





| 632), supra; Home Insurance Co. y. New| cause @ tax om she interest ic @ tax on 


ls 


rights granted by the ‘ ' applicable on foreign market value, an 
motion® picture films, “and” hed seceiven | Cactly equivalent percentage of duty on 
royalties from the licensing of them. It | domestic value. This converted rate, when 
challenged the tax assessed against it un- | applied to the domestic market values ret- 
der the New York statute pe so far 10SPectively found for the total quantity of 
as it was measured by the amount of these | ‘h® class of goods imported during the 
royalties, because it was to th ‘, | two-year period, is to result in neither 

ys S, s ‘ at extent, it} } duty bel 1] by th 
claimed, a tax on Federal instrumental-|™0re nor less duty being collected by the 
ities. | Government on such class of goods, than 


The tax was upheld (51 Sup. Ct. Rep. | would have been collected on dutiable for- 


170). In the course of the opinion the | “en vale. 
court says: “The precise question now | Actual Selling Prices 
presented was definitely answered in Flint | The actual selling prices of the im- 
¥. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107, 162 et | ported merchandise do not, necessarily, in 
seq., which upheld a Federal tax, levied| any way meet the definition of “domestic” 
upon a corporate franchise granted by a | Value, which is specific. 
tate, but measured by the entire cor= | The domestic value rate of duty can be 
porate income, including, in that case,| correct only if the domestic mayket value 
income from tax-exempt municipal bonds. |as defined by section 340 is correctely as- 
“In reaching this conclusion, the court | certained. No findings short of this will 
reaffirmed the distinction, repeatedly|really be adequate for carrying out the 
|made in earlier decisions, between a tax, | intentions of Congress. The difficulties of 
invalid because laid directly on govern-|the problem, even when it only involves 
;mental instrumentalities or income de-| straight ad valorem duties, are obvious. 
rived from them, and an excise which is} They will be much greater for graduated 
valid because imposed on corporate fran- | or compound duties. 
chises, even though the corporate property| The National Council, we represent, has 
or income which is the measure of the! already expressed its entire readiness to 
tax embraces tax-exempt securities or| cooperate with the United States Tariff 
| their income. See Society for Sayings v.| Commission, in so far as it may find it- 
| Coite, 6 Wall. 594; Provident Ins itution | self able to do so. We do not ourselves 
| V- Massachusetts, 6 Wall. $11; Hamilton | know in what way the problem can best 
|Co. v. Massachusetts, 6 Wall. 632; Home| be handled, and have no suggestions to 
| Insurance Co, vy. New York (134 U. S. 594), | offer, but we will willingly cooperate with 
supra.” and through our individual members un- 
After citing and commenting upon many der any plan of action you may finally 
of its own decisions in which the same/| adopt, without, however, thereby commit- 
or similar questions had Ween considered, | ting the council either to an acceptance 
the court continues: of the method or methods used as ade- 
“Having in mind the end sought, we| quate, or to the correctness of the con- 
cannot say that the rule applied by this! version rates reported. 
court for some 70 years, that a nondis- We wish to reiterate one recommenda- 
criminatory tax upon corporate franchises| tion: Once your plan is adopted, the 
is valid, notwithstanding the inclusion of | questions to be asked should be formu- 
tax-exempt property or income in the| lated in a clear, precise, and unmistakable 
measure of it, has failed of its purpose,| manner, preferably as a questionnaire. 
or has worked so badly as to require a de-/| This should then be sent with an ex- 
parture from it now; or that the present} planatory letter, in advance of visits to 
tax, viewed in the light of actualities, im-| be made by your agents, and a copy of 
poses any such real or direct burden on|it, with the answers and comments of 
the Federal Government as to call for the | the parties questioned, should be retained 
application of a different rule. by them. 


Income Tax Amendment 


Recommended by Governor 
“The decision of this court in Macallen 
Co. v. Massachusetts, supra, upon which 
appellant relies, was not such a depar- 
ture. That case did not overrule Flint v. 
Stone Tracy Co., supra. Instead, the 
opinion rested the decision on the distin- 
guishing fact that the tax-exempt secur- 
ities were included in the measure of the 
franchise tax by virtue of an amendment 
to the taxing statute which, it was held, | 
was specifically intended to reach the in- | 
come from tax-exempt national and muni- 
cipal bonds which had previously not been 
included in the measure of the tax.” tae eee oe, aon and general- 
In adopting the constitutional amend- | (3) That if investigators want to estab 
ments, supra, providing that all banks, in-| ji.) averages, the merchant ahead ~ 
cluding national banking associations, and | yige the avail: wd pro- 
all financial, mercantile, manufacturing, ia at lh ap monwendanyroagh og aasoe — find- 
and business corporations shall annually (4) That th 8 Investigator. 
pay to the State a tax to be measured | ony regandian their speek See Senueaten 
by or according to their net income, and (5) That they should refer your agents 
that the Legislature may define net in-| to other members of the ame tor on 
come “to be entire net income received! mation beyond their own knowled 
form all sources,” the people of Cali- The purpose of the above is cle a 
fornia were but following the recommen-| chants are not economists—the ‘ar. =. 
dation of their tax commissioners, supra,| sure only of their actual ex 5 can ¢ 
and the Governor (advafice message to the | their own relatively narrow field —< in 
Legislature, Aug: 16, 1928), that they ac-| ations, Taken individually, their replies 
cept the permission granted by the Con-| might be entirely costae y, — bg es 
gress of the United States to tax national | go, and nevertheless be as <j aa) ney 
banks “according to or measured by net} ing as to th ae seriously mis ead~ 
income.” (Section 5219, U. S. Rev. Stats.,| ~~ possip) ne ‘purpose you_have in view. 
supra.) | ana te : - Tariff Commission may 
The rate of taxation fixed by the Legis- | penort yo oe = papas its oon 
lature is not higher than the rate assessed | which’ it is char a © purposes With 
upon State banks or other corporations.| are not stri tl oe » to use means which 
The tax is not a property tax. The State strictly in conformity with section 


z : 340 itself. We must, therefore, reserve 
Constitution authorizes the scheme of tax- . . 2 
ation, and, under the decisions of the pe Tee aknough has = hago — 
United States Supreme Court, the Federal | tures oneal on think will k “th ese 
Constitution interposes no barrier to its | of domestic value ‘cuamediiaaiie the use 


operation. 
As said by the final authority on the |, Senee oe eee ona 


question: ‘SA tax very well may be upheld | i 4 
against any casual effect it may have upon | ee — O. T. Riotte, F. J. 


the bonds of the United States when 
passed with a different intent and not| 
aimed at them.” (Miller v. Milwaukee,|the securities themselves and therefore 
272 U. 8. 713; “Macallen Co. y. Massa- | forbidden, a nondiscriminatory excise tax 
chusetts, supra, p. 831; Educational Films; cannot be jmposed upon the profits de- 
Co. v. Ward, supra.) | rived from the purchase or sale of such 
Appellant's further contention, that the | securities. 

profits received by it from the purchase! The opinion states: “The sale of the 
and sale of such nontaxable securities | bonds by their owners, after they have 
are also constitutionally exempt from been issued * * * is a transaction distinct 
taxation by the State, is without merit. | from the contracts made by the Govern- 
In the very recent case of Willcutts v.|ment in the bonds themselves, and the 
Bunn (United States Daily, Tuesday, | profits on such sales are in a different 
Jan. 6, 1931, 51 Sup. Ct. Rep. 125) the | category of income from that of the in- 
cnet — Suuyome Court determined | terest payable on the bonds.” 

a ne Federa overnment, under the 7 

provisions of the income tax act, might aint ee hae = Gad ne Stee. 
properly tax the profits realized on the | the tax base of the profits received by ap- 


sale of nontaxable State securities. 
The opinion declares, in substance, that — a pate =e ne 


in the case of tax-exempt securities, the 

subject held to be exempt from taxation | The judgment is affirmed. 

is the principal and interest of the secur- We concur: RuicHarps, J., SHENK, J, 
Curtis, J., Preston, J.. SEAWELL, J. 


ities, but that it does not follow that be- 
Lanpoon, J., filed a dissenting 





Attitude Defined 


Reference to the statements issued by 
the council long before section 340 was 
incorporated in the tariff law, will show 
that the council has consistently opposed 
the use of short-cut methods by means 
of weighted or simple averages, or the 
use of types selected as representative of 
the many dissimilar articles falling under 
any one dutiable classification. We will, 
therefore, continue to impress upon mem- 
bers and nonmembers alike the impor- 
tance of the following: 

(1) That all statements they make must 
be capable of proof. 
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Manner in Which Bureaus in Commerce De- 
partment Help to Solve Problems Which Are 
Common to All of Nation’s Cities 


By JAMES S. TAYLOR 


Division of Building and Housing, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


UNICIPAL government in the United 
M States has, on the whole, given a splen- 

did account of itself during the past 
quarter century, when it has had ‘so many 
additional burdens thrust upon it. The 
problems added by the advent of the auto- 
mobile, for example, would require volumes 
to recite. Municipal officials, in order to 
keep pace, have employed many of the 
methods for interchange of ideas and experi- 
ence which have been developed so exten- 
sively in the field of industry and science. 
There is perhaps nothing basicly new in 
these methods. ,-It is rather the increased 
scope with which they are applied that is 
characteristic of today. 
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In order to exchange experiences and co- 
operate in technical developments—“to talk 
shop”—local officials have formed numerous 
professional and quasiprofessjonal bodies, 
and help sustain an increasingly important 
group of periodicals devoted to their respec- 
tive fields. Fortunately, there is much work 
carried out by universities, foundations and 
various other research agencies that is of 
assistance to municipal officials in solving 
their problems. The Federal Government it- 
self has contributed in one way er another 
to a number of progressive developments. 

Since it is customary to establish one’s lo- 
cation at the commencement of a survey, it 
seems appropriate to take up first the serv- 
ices of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
which furnishes the control points upon 
which to base local surveys, and which fur- 
nishes charts of the coastal waters upon 
which so many cities are situated. 

Everyone is aware of the taking of the 
fifteenth census, and of the valuable infor- 
mation that it is furnishing concerning each 
city, the people living in it, their occupa- 
tions, industries, trade, and other matters of 
vital importance. Of direct concern to every 
city official are the annual reports on finan- 
cial statistics of cities, which furnish yard- 
sticks for comparing the funds expended 
upon various municipal services in different 
cities. Again, vital statistics are of great 
significance in checking the effectiveness of 
city health departments, and the Bureau of 
the Census issues current reports through 
the cooperation which it obtains from local 
authorities. 
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We now come to the Bureau of Standards, 
which is the official custodian of the stand- 
ards of weights and measures of the United 
States Government—the standards which 
are recognized by law throughout the United 
States. An annual national conference on 
weights and measures, of which Dr. George 
K. Burgess, director of the Bureau, is chair- 
man, meets each year at the Bureau and 
serves as a focalizing point for consideration 
of problems that arise within its field. 

The national conference on weights and 
measures affords an opportunity for weights 
and measures officials to bring their com- 
bined judgment to bear upon requirements 
based upon the most careful investigation, 
The reports of the conferences embody the 
results of much research work carried out 
by the Bureau of Standards and by State 
and local governments, as well as by uni- 
versity and private research agencies. The 
resolutions represent the collective ‘judgment 
of men from all sections of the country who 
have had years of experience in solving the 
technical and practical problems of weights 
and measures administration. ‘The pub- 
lished annual reports of these conferences, 
together with certain other publications of 
the Bureau of Standards, form an invaluable 
aid to local enforcement officials. \ 

The Bureau’s work relating to standards 
for public utilities service, such as research 
on and the formulation of specifications for 
electric, water, and gas meters, includes 


May Prevent 
Tuberculosis 


By 
Dr. Robert H. Riley 
Director, Department of 
Health, State of Maryland 


N DIRECTING attention to the menace of 
tuberculosis to boys and girls from 12 to 
20 years and the young people a few 

years older, the tuberculosis associations— 
among them our own Maryland association— 
are putting up a “stop, look and listen” sig- 
nal at one of the most dangerous points in 
a@ young person’s life—the passing from 
youth to maturity. 

Very few grownups go through life with- 
out having been exposed at some time to 
tuberculosis. Those who do not develop the 
disease acquire what we call an immunity 
to it. But that can only be brought about, 
and maintained, by keeping the powers of 
each individual at their very best. By the. 
time most boys and girls have reached high 
school age, it is estimated that one out of 
every four is harboring the germs of tuber- 
culosis in the lungs or in some other part 
of the system. 

If the rules of health are carefully ob- 
served, if these boys and girls have nourish- 
ing food, plenty of sleep and rest, are dressed 
according to the weather, have sunshine and 
fresh air, with properly directed work and 
exercise, there is every chance for the pow- 
ers of resistance to be developed so that they 
will serve as effective means of defense 
against the invading germs. 

But very few people realize that these 
years during which the boys and girls are 
growing out of boyhood and girlhood into 
manhood and womanhood make great de- 
mands upon the system. If the strength 
happens to be exhausted by severe illness, 
by overwork, or by worry about school work, 
by too strenuous exercise, improper, or not 
enough food—as often happens in the case 
of girls who want to develop “slim, boyish 
figures”—or if they have too little sleep and 
too much social life, the resistance to dis- 
ease of any sort, and particularly of tuber- 
culosis, is broken down, the immunity is de- 
stroyed and tuberculosis develops. 
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services rendered through publication of re- 
ports, answers to inquiries by correspond- 
ents, and the holding of annual conferences 
of State and utility commission engineers. 

The Federal Government has devoted 
years of effort and large sums of money in 
formulating standards for the purchase of 
various commodities, many of which are also 
purchased in large quantities by local gov- 
ernments. It has also codperated with man- 
ufacturers and representatives of private and 
public purchasers in the formulation of sim- 
plified practice recommendations designed 
to reduce the number of dimensional varie- 
ties of hundreds of items. 

Material on these subjects available from 
the commercial standardization group of the 
Bureau, especially the Division of Simplified 
Practice, the Division of Trade Standards, 
and the Division of Specifications, is of as- 
sistance to purchasing agents in obtaining 
dependable commodities. One recent devel- 
opment is the publication of lists of manu- 
facturers who undertake to furnish com- 
modities conforming to Federal specifica- 
tions, which they are willing to have tested 
and inspected and on which they will make 
good in case they fall below standard. 
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For many years results of research into 
the properties of structural materials car- 
ried out at the Bureau of Standards labora- 
tories had been finding an increasing appli- 
cation in the building code requirements of 
American municipalities. 

In the Spring of 1921 Herbert Hoover, who 
was then Secretary of Commerce, was much 
interested in facilitating a revival in con- 
struction activity and concluded that mod- 
ernization of building codes would help to 
eliminate unnecessary wastes caused by the 
obsolete provisions which existed in many 
of these measures. In order to aid in bring- 
ing together a consensus of the best opin- 
ion he set up the Department of Commerce 
Building Code Committee, composed of emi- 
nent architects and engineers, one of them 
the president of the building officials confer- 
ence. Since that time the committee has 
been issuing recommendations covering vari- 
ous phases of codes. 

This committee has followed the proce- 
dure of preparing a tentative report based 
on the best modern engineering practices, 
on the provisions in the most modern and 
carefully drawn existing codes and on the 
results of research conducted at the Bureau 
of Standards and other laboratories. It 
sends this tentative report to several hun- 
dred interested local building officials, pro- 
fessional societies, and trade associations, all 
of which are invited to submit comments 
and suggestions. 

With this additional material to consider 
i's in a position to issue a final report with 

e feeling that all reasonable steps have 
been taken to insure against errors and the 
overlooking of any fact or view that ought 
to be considered. Similar work has been 
conducted with regard to plumbing codes. 
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An advisory committee on city planning 
and zoning, representing the leading na- 
tional, civic, governmental, afid real estate 
groups especially concerned was also ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hoover in 1921. Its zoning 
primer and city planning primer have been 
used extensively as the basis for public edu- 
cation in regard to these subjects. The 
Standard State Zoning Enabling Act, pre- 
pared by the committee, has been used 
wholly or in large part in enactments by 35 
State Legislatures, and the Standard City 
Planning Enabling Act, a more recent publi- 
cation, is considered as a leading reference 
wherever State legislation dealing with city 
or regional planning is being drafted. 

The Division compiles lists of cities which 
have city planning commissions and lists of 
zoning laws and oridnances. Our latest com- 
pilation shows 810 municipalities compris- 
ing more than three-fifths of the total ur- 
ban population of the country which we 
know to have zoning ordinances in effect. 

The National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety was organized in 1924 under 
the auspices of the Department of Com- 
merce, and Secretary Lamont is now its 
chairman. It comprises many local officials 
in its membership and on its committees. 
Its reports on a dozen or more special phases 
of State and local regulations of traffic and 
of engineering and administrative problems 
are obtainable upon request. 

Its recommended uniform vehicle code 
forms a basic part of legislation in this field 
in many States, and the model municipal 
traffic ordinance issued in 1928 is also find- 
ing wide acceptance. The text of this ordi- 
nance is accompanied by supplementary or- 
dinances relating to official traffic commis- 
sions, traffic engineering divisions in mu- 
nicipal governments, and control of roadway 
and sidewalk obstructions. 

One of the most recent developments of 
the Department of Commerce services to 
municipalities deals, like thé first topic 
mentioned, with maps—in this case the 
city’s position on the air map of the United 
States. Under the Air Commerce Act of 
1926, the Department of Commerce has been 
charged with the encouragement an‘ regu- 
lation of the use of airplanes in commerce. 
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Without attempting a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of all the activities of the Aeronau- 
tics Branch of the Department, a brief 
glance at some of its functions from the 
point of view of municipal officials may be 
helpful. First there is the location and de- 
velopment of airports which, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, are so important 
that municipal officials are concerned in 
having them convenient and adequate, and 
shown on the pocket louseleaf maps fur- 
nished to pilots. The Department is author- 
ized to give ratings to airports, and it is al- 
ways advisable for cities to consult the Aero- 
nautics Branch before making expenditures 
in order that no mistakes be made which 
might stand in the way of obtaining the 
most favorable possible rating 

The regulation of flying and flying fields 
is another problem which may confront mu- 
nicipal officials, particularly with reference 
to protection of the public safety. Model 
State laws and local ordinances have been 
formulated and published by the Aeronau- 
tics Branch and it is believed that their pro- 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


INFORMATION ON NATION’S 
FOREIGN TRADE COMPILED 


Business Men Said to Show Increasing Interest in Statis- 
tics Obtained by Federal Bureau 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By JOHN HOHN 


Chief, Division of Statistics, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


eign trade, like nearly all other 

phases of our Government, has 
slowly developed. It has not reached its 
present thorough state without experi- 
mentation. And the processes through 
which it has gone goes back more than 
110 years, responsive to demands of 
business. 


Ta compilation of statistics on for- 
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Congress, by an act passed Feb. 10, 
1820, established a Division of Com- 
merce and Navigation in the Office of 
the Register of the Treasury. Collec- 
tors of Customs were required to com- 
pile and transmit annual reports to the 
Register of the Treasury on the goods, 
wares and merchandise that entered or 
left this country. In addition, these re- 
ports comprehended details of all navi- 
gation used in the foreign trade of the 
United States. 

These statistics have been published 
annually ever since. Their title remains 
the same: “Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States.” 

Never in the history of this work has 
there been any variation from its orig- 
inal purpose, namely, to present to the 
results. There has been no attempt to 
make it analytical, nor have conclusions 
been drawn. Whatever story the bare 
figures told was available in those fig- 
ures to all who might examine them. 

The Division of Statistics, as it is now 
known, succeeded to and carries on the 
work originally assigned to the first or- 
ganization of its kind in the Govern- 
ment. There have been changes since 
the act of Feb. i0, 1820, was approved 
and these have each brought about ex- 
pansion in the work done. Its functions 
are prescribed in sections 334 to 342 of 
the Revised Statutes which are, in turn, 
based on the act of July 28, 1866. That 
statute made a Bureau of Statistics in 
the Department of the Treasury on the 
foundations set up in the Division of 
Statistics. 
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As it now stands, the Division collects 
and assembles statistics of imports, ex- 
ports, vessels entered and cleared, and 
other statistics of the trade of the 
United States with foreign countries 
and its noncontiguous Territories of 
Alaska, Porto Rico and Hawaii. It com- 
piles statements for publication in the 
“Monthly Summary,” in the annual re- 
port of the Department of Commerce 
and in special typewritten and mimeo- 
graphed form in order to provide the 
latest information available on any 
trade movements and other facts con- 
cerning exports and imports. 

The statute enacted in 1866 by which 
the Bureau of Statistics was created in 
the Treasury, a Bureau which was to 
be transferred bodily to the Department 


of Commerce, specified that the Bu- 
reau’s compilations should include all 
kinds of commodities, their weight or 
measure, and values that entered into 
foreign trade. It also required that the 
countries of destination or shipment 
must be shown and that the exports 
should. be shown separately from the 
imports. Reexports also were separately 
classified. 

Broad as the scope was, it was fur- 
ther extended by section 337 of the Re- 
vised Statutes which requires Collectors 
of Customers to render monthly and 
quarterly reports, and that they should 
be compiled from entries made by the 
consignee or agent of the importer, and 
for exporters from the shippers’ mani- 
fest or export declaration filed by the 
exporter. or shipper at the point of ex- 
portation. This made the check on 
commodity movements accurate and 
covered the available information at 
ports. 

As the country’s foreign trade ex- 
panded, however, the task of compiling 
the statistics became more and more 
complex and a greater and greater ex- 
penditure to obtain all of the figures 
naturally followed. The mechanical 
problem of compiling them forced fur- 
ther experimentation and in the end a 
division of customs statistics was set up 
in New York and there machines for 
tabulation now do the work that for- 
merly was done by the old process of 
personal transcription. 
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HE final change in the scheme of 

gathefing the statistics and compil- 
ing them was made by the act of Jan. 
5, 1923, which placed all statistical work 
under jurisdiction of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Up to the end of the last century, 
Government statistics were regarded as 
largely academic. They were consulted 
only to a limited extent by business con- 
cerns. The establishment of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, however, tended to increase the 
use of the information which the fig- 
ures gave and this increase took a tre- 
mendous leap upward during the days 
of the World War prior to American 
entry. Foreign trade statistics were in 
great demand. 

This demand naturally was followed 
with calls for more detailed segregation 
of the figures, and the result has been 
that more than 1,200 separate classifica- 
tions are now made and the statistics 
on each are available to anyone desiring 
information about them. This is about 
double the number of classifications 
available before the World War, and 
illustrates the extent to which Ameri- 
can business is turning to the Govern- 
ment for facts. 


_ In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 13, Capt. R. S. Patton, Director, Coast and Geodetic Survey, De- 
partment of Commerce, will describe how the Coast and Geodetic Survey gathers 


and presents exact facts. 


Pictorial History of State Planned 


Wisconsin Project Is Outlined by Educator 
By JOHN CALLAHAN 


Superintendent of Schools, State of Wisconsin 


STATE project for a pictorial history of 

Wisconsin, making use of both still and 

motion pictures to form a permanent 
record of scenes, customs, resources and 
government of the Commonwealth, is being 
undertaken by the University of Wisconsin 
extension division in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society. The 
photography is being done by the Extension 
Bureau of Visual Instruction. 


The plan embraces not only a pictorial 
history of the State as a whole but of each 
local community, from early days to the 
present. From the local history will be se- 
lected materials of state-wide interest; these 
will be developed into a general pictorial 
State history. To the materials copied or 
photographed in local communities will be 
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visions which provide for local dependence 
on Federal licenses for aircraft and pilots 
have many advantages from the point of 
view of effective, economical regulation. 


In December, 1929, there was organized 
and established in the Department, at the 
request of President Hoover, a Division of 
Public Construction, which has helped to 
coordinate the programs of the Federal, 
State, and local governments, in expediting 
their construction problems in order to help 
sustain general business and employment 
conditions at a satisfactory level. The 
Federal Employment Stabilization Board, 
through its staff which has been set up in 
the Department of Commerce under recent 
legislation, is now taking over certain of 
these functions. 


‘There are a great many other items that 
might be listed. Cities can have the coop- 
eration of the Bureau of Mines if they have 
a problem in regulating a smoke nuisance; 
they can obtain the latest statistics on traf- 
fic accidents from the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus; and they can consult the Bureau of 
Standards on the latest developments in the 
regulation of motor vehicle headlights. 

If they have a municipal aquarium, or 
goldfish pond, or wish to aid in the stocking 
of near-by waters with game fish, the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries probably can help them to 
proceed. Even that does not bring us to 
the end. 


added photographic copies from the great 
wealth of material in the State historical 
museum in Madison and in other museums 
of the State. 


One of the important uses of the pictorial 
history, according to the plans, is to in- 
struct school children in significant phases 
of the life and government of the State in 
which they live. To illustrate the processes 
of State government, the Bureau recently 
took motion pictures graphically depicting 
the processes of legislation and the work of 
several State departments. 


Illustrating the work of the Legislative 
Reference Library, the film records the com- 
plete steps in the drafting of a legislative 
bill. Passing thence to the State Senate 
and Assembly, the cameramen have trans- 
muted sessions of the legislative bodies to 
celluloid. Soon the student of civics may 
supplement his textbook knowledge by vis- 
ualizing from the screen the drafting, intro- 
duction, and passing of a bill or joint reso- 
lution, the debate and the voting. “In the 
lower House the film shows the electrical 
voting machine in action, recording the 
votes of 100 members by the press of a 
button. 


“Close-ups” of bills, joint resolutions, and 


acts of the Legislature emphasize the dis-. 


tinction between such documents, and show 
the signatures of the respective officials of 
both Houses who must sign them, and, in 
the case of “acts,” the complementary sig- 
nature of the Governor. The continuity 
then leads to the executive department 
where the Governor and his staff are seen 
in the performance of their important 
duties. 

In the Department of State, the motion 
picture shows the affixing of the “Great 
Seal” of the State of Wisconsin. In the 
Treasury Department, the fascinating de- 
vice that permits the signing of six Treasury 
drafts with one stroke of the pen is recorded 
as another lesson in governmental adminis- 
‘tration. 


Other State departments whose routine is 
transferred to the screen are the Attorney 
General, Industrial Commission, Railroad 
Commission, Bureau of Personnel, State 
Board of Control, State Superintendent of 
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JAMES K. POLK 


President of the United States 1845-1849: 
“Under no other system of government has reason 
“been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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QOhio’s Plan for Educating 
Crippled Children + + + + 


Interest of State in Having Special Classes 
Provided for Physically Handicapped De- 
scribed by Director of Activity 


By MRS. HAZEL C. MecINTIRE 


Director of Special Classes, Departmtent of Education, State of Ohio 


which Ohio’s plan for the education of 
crippled children is operating may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 

1. Organization. It provides that a class 
for crippled children may be organized and 
if there are eight children whose parents 
petition the Board of Education of a partic- 
ular community for a class it shall be or- 
ganized. 

2. Children may be admitted when five 
years of age. 

3. There is a provision for a State subsidy 
to the local community. 

4. The costs covered by the subsidy in- 
clude special equipment, appliances, physi- 
cal care, such as therapies, transportation 
and warm lunches. 


a provisions of the enabling act under 
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5. There are provisions dealing with board 
and tuition. 

6. Transportation to the special class is 
provided for and, also, the district which 
does not maintain a special class must pro- 
vide transportation to a regular grade. This 
is outside the subsidy except in general 
State-aid districts. 

7. Provisions for 
also included. 

While there are a few changes and addi- 
tions we would like to have made in our 
special class law, yet on the whole it func- 
tions well and gives the State sufficient 
power in developing a program. There are 
two things that are vital to any state-wide 
program of education, adequate legislation 
(and by this is meant legislation which car- 
ries with it some enforcement power) and 
personnel. 

Adequate legislation exists in Ohio be- 
cause the laws have been enacted for a 
number of years and there has been a pe- 
riod of time in which to try them out in 
developing the work. We have had oppor- 
tunity to see the flaws and shortcomings of 
the enabling acts and to correct them. It 
is nearly impossible to get a satisfactory law 
in any other way than by living with it, as 
it were, during a period of years and making 
changes from time to time. 

We believe such a law should provide for 
a State subsidy to the local community 
which will assume its responsibility in pro- 
viding special classes. It is needless to dis- 
cuss the advantages of this. It makes it 
possible for the rich district and the poor 
district alike to share in, and profit by spe- 
cial education. 

In looking back over the results of the 
past 10 years the other factor of vital im- 
portance in the development of a State con- 
science is personnel. Under this head would 
come workers, both salaried and volunteer. 

When the Ohio law was first enacted the 
duty of inspecting classes was assigned to 
one of the high school supervisors. The 
Director of Education soon learned that 
much more was needed. Local communities 
needed stimulating; they needed to be told 
the value of special classes and their own 
problems pointed out. A. State Director of 
Special Classes was appointed and since then 
two other workers have been added. One 
can see, therefore, that Ohio believes in spe- 
cial education for crippled children. The 
work has not only been generously subsi- 
dized but people have been placed in the 
field to see that local communities under- 
stand the privilege which is theirs in par- 
ticipating in this subsidy and how they may 
go about it to establish the work. 
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There are few times when a local commu- 
nity approaches the State Department to 
ask that a special class be organized. Just 
recently the head of one of the departments 
of Ohio State University asked me if 20 per 
cent of the special classes were organized 
without the promotion starting from the 
State office. The answer was, “No, not 10 
per cent, and if we would further eliminate 
the stimuli coming from volunteer organiza- 
tions the percentage would be almost negli- 
gible.” 

Boards of education are like other business 
organizations. They do those things for 
which the demand seems greatest. If the 
demand is greatest for a class for crippled 
children that it what is organized. If the 
demand is greatest for an extra French 
class, French wins. 

There has always been a sharp conflict 
between those interested in human values 
and those interested in material values, and 
there are always those who believe that 
beautiful school buildings are more impor- 
tant than the work which goes on inside 
them. It is our job to see that there is a 
local demand (not a State demand) for 
proper facilities for educating crippled chil- 
dren. 

Perhaps one would think this should be 
done by the county and city superintend- 
ents. It could by some, but many are not 
particularly interested. Not long ago we 
went into the office of a county superintend- 
ent to make inquiry about the needs of his 
physically handicapped children. He said: 
“Really I do not know. I have been here 
only two years and I've been too busy with 
my regular work to bother with anything 
else.” The crippled children were not part 
of his regular work because the local de- 
mand was for something else. However, we 
in Ohio are fast coming to the place where 
a large district that is not serving its crip- 
pled children to the best of its ability is 
becoming aware of the fact that it is re- 
ceiving unfavorable notice, and no district 
relishes that distinction. 
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We often hear some one say: “I’m not so 
sure that crippled children are better off in 
a special class. 

From my own experience I am convinced 
that the criticisms of special classes come 
from those who are not familiar with them. 
So many children come into the classes 
sorry for themselves and have developed a 


home instruction are 


Public Instruction, and the Board of Re- 
gents and the president of the State Uni- 
versity. 

Eventually, it is desired to enlarge the 
scope to include city and ather local govern- 
ment, as a further step in adding effective- 
ness to popular instruction in civics and 
public affairs. 


deplorable attitude toward life, and many 
are so painfully conscious of their handicaps 
that to face people is positive misery. In 
the special school the child is with his own 
kind and has a chance to meet those about 
him as an equal. “The old impossibilities 
yield one by one to the surge of the onrush- 
ing will to achieve.” The children are very 
happy. 
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We now have two county schools for crip- 
pled children. Practically none of the chil- 
dren in the county classes returns home 
daily. They are placed in boarding homes, 
coming in on Sunday night and returning 
home Friday night. In a few instances the 
children stay a seven-day week, due to home 
conditions or bad roads or both. 


Whether the organization is in the city or 
rural district much depends upon the aid 
the State gets from the Health Department, 
especially the nurses, in the community and 
from volunteer agencies. We never organize 
a class without having some local organiza- 
tion interested in it. Whether it be Kiwanis, 
Lions, a women’s organization, the Chamber 
of Commerce, or some other group, depends 
entirely upon the local situation as we find 
it and which group seems the most likely. 


Even if the community is poor and the 
board of education not interested and the 
superintendent only luke warm at best, we 
can still organize the school if we can get 
enthusiastic support from our chosen organ- 
ization. We believe this kind of cooperation 
is indispensable to the development of any 
State program. 


About 314 children in Ohio are receiving 
instruction in their own homes this school 
year. This is a splendid provision of the law 
and nothing can take its place. On the 
other hand, care must be given to see that 
the law is not misused in this connection 
and that boards of education do not provide 
home instruction instead of organizing a 
special class. 
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Home instruction cases receive five hours 
of instruction per week for which the teacher 
receives $1 per hour. Children of normal 
mentality can keep up to grade on this 
amount of private tutoring. Home instruc- 
tion is splendid for the home-bound child, 
but it is a poor substitute for a special class 
with its opportunity for companionship, 
competition, and physical correction. 

The special class gives the privilege of in- 
spiring crippled children to look for the best 
things in life. 


Old Age Relief 
Laws Are 
Analyzed 


By 
Miss Miley M. Pope 
Director of Social Welfare, 
State of California 


N 1915, when Alaska enacted a law for aid 
I to aged pioneers in their homes, a na- 
tional movement toward old age assist- 
ance was initiated. Similar laws have fol- 
lowed in various States, until at the present 
time we find 14 States with legislation for 
old age assistance. In 13 other States simi- 
lar proposed laws are before the 1931 Legis- 
latures for consideration. 

Many of the earlier projects showed an 
experimental attitude, but all agree in cer- 
tain basic points. Need is the first require- 
ment in every State, as the applicant must 
be unable to maintain himself, and have no 
responsible relatives who can support him. 
The value of property owned is limited by 
law to $3,000 in six States and in most States 
a maximum of $1 per day income, including 
aid, is allowed, as in California. The age 
requirement varies from 65 to 70, usually 70. 
Required residence in the State varies from 
10 to 15 years, the preferred period being 15 
years. 

Two general types of laws have been en- 
acted. The earlier laws left the acceptance 
of the project a matter of county option, 
with aid paid entirely from county funds. 
Too frequently this resulted in the accept- 
ance of the plan by a limited number of 
counties, rather than by the entire State, as 
local tax funds were sometimes found to be 
inadequate for the care of more than a few 
applicants. A definite trend is now ob- 
served toward the second type of law, a 
state-wide mandatory system, with the State 
sharing the cost with the county. Laws en- 
acted in California, New York and Massa- 
chusetts embody these features, and many 
States with optional plans are considering 
changing to a state-wide mandatory system. 

Another trend is away from a law bur- 
dened with much detail, and in the direction 
of one with general provisions, capable of 
flexible administration and adaptation to 
the needs of thé individual. The New York 
law, which limits neither the aid given nor 
the value of property owned, is outstanding 
in this regard. Such a law can serve the 
aged, whose circumstances vary so widely, 
more efficiently than a minutely detailed, 
and therefore rigid law; and in the hands 
of qualified administrators, will be safe- 
guarded from abuse. 

In New York the State Department has 
issued rulings which are a guide to the local 
workers in determining need and other 
points of eligibility. The amounts of aid 
given in New York vary from $3 to $65, ac- 
cording to need. California compares fa- 
vorably with an average amount of aia of 
$23.30 per individual. The amount in New 
York City averages $33, in rural New York 
$21 per month. 

All laws now in effect provide for local 
administration, with varying degrees of cen- 
tral supervision from the State. In a few 
States the court is the administering agency, 
but the tendency is to assign the work to 
the local welfare agency or its equivalent, 
using standard case work methods, as in 
California. It is generally recognized that 
many of the aged require sympathetic and 
intelligent service as much as material as- 
sistance. 
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